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PREFACE 


This book is the fourth link in a series of small publications 
which the author felt impelled to prepare at the expense of his 
regular work and studies. In the first, inD'p bw rmo^n, “The 
Talmud of Caesarea,*’ the object is to prove that the tractate 
Nezikin (Baba Kamma, Baba Mezia and Baba Bathra) con- 
stitutes the oldest portion of the Palestinian Talmud and that it 
was redacted in Caesarea Maritima. Hence it should be studied 
in the light of the conditions which prevailed in the Hellenistic 
city of that time. 

In the second, an attempt is made to show that 

valuable Jewish matter is imbedded in mediaeval Christian and 
Karaite polemistic writings, which frequently offers considerable 
aid towards the understanding of Rabbinic texts. Fragments of 
Midrashim otherwise unknown to us have been unexpectedly 
preserved in such works. 

The third, ]D’n (A lecture on the Yemenite Midrashim), 
seeks to demonstrate that many apocryphal Midrashim which 
were banned by the official Synagogue have survived in the 
literature of the Yemenite Jews. These uneducated people 
naively and indiscriminately copied sundry Hebrew scraps 
which occasionally represent uncensored traditions previously 
altogether unknown or available only in the works of the Church 
Fathers. 

In the present book the author tries to develop the subject 
of the relation between the Jewish and non-Jewish cultural 
spheres in Palestine. This undertaking, I feel, is justified and 
desirable in view of the opinion to which my very learned col- 
leagues, the Talmudists, persistently adhere, namely, that the 
Rabbis were very little influenced by the outside Hellenistic 
world. 

The book also emphasizes that a new method of research is 
required in the investigation of Talmudic literature. Halachic 

vU 
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discussions are avoided as far as possible (Whenever, in matters 
of Halacha or Haggada, the phrase ''see my remarks ad loc.” 
occurs, it refers to IDWM 'D^riTn — a commentary on the 
Palestinian Talmud — vol. I, D'3W«"i DDDin — a commentary on 
the Tosephta — vol. I-IV, and Debarim Rabba, ed. Lieberman) 
in order not to overburden the English readers with questions 
which are familiar only to the Talmudists. The Talmudic and 
Midrashic material under discussion is generally confined to the 
II~IV centuries. Unless otherwise specified all the dates men- 
tioned in this work are C.E. 

While one of the principal aims of the book is the explana- 
tion and the elucidation of Rabbinic texts in the frame of the 
cultural conditions of the Mediterranean world, light is inciden- 
tally shed upon many a Greek and Latin text. See, for instance, 
below p. 32, n. 21; p. 33 n. 51 (supplemented on p. 144, n. 2); 
p. 41-43; p. 42, n. 69; pp. 46, 94, 96, 128, 152-153, 186, n. 10 
and elsewhere. All suggestions made by scholars of classic 
literature will be highly appreciated by the author who hopes 
to avail himself of their erudition. 

Prof. Abraham S. Halkin of Brooklyn College spent many 
days with me in reading through the whole manuscript. I am 
indebted to him not only for the revision of the English style 
but also for many suggestions in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter. I frequently relied on his good 
taste and lucid judgment. 

Part of the proofs was read by Dr. Judith Lieberman to 
whom I wish to acknowledge my gratitude. 

Professor Louis Finkelstein, President of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, made my work possible by providing for me all 
the necessary accomodations. Having left my entire library in 
Jerusalem, it was through the kind efforts of Prof. Alexander 
Marx that I experienced no difficulty in procuring the indis- 
pensable books. The authorities and the staff of the Library of 
the Union Theological Seminary were most obliging in supplying 
me with the necessary books. To all of them I extend my 
sincerest thanks. 
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Finally, I have to mention my great obligation to my friend, 
Mr. Harry Fischel of New York, founder of the Harry Fischel 
Institute for Talmud Studies in Jerusalem, where I have served 
as dean for the last six years. Many manuscripts and photostats 
of mss. were accessible to me only thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Fischel. 


New York, N. Y., December 1941. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘There were a thousand young men in my father’s house, 
five hundred of whom studied the Law, while the other five 
hundred studied Greek wisdom,” said Rabban Simeon (the son 
of Rabban Gamaliel the Patriarch*). This is first-hand evidence 
that an academy of Greek wisdom existed in Jewish Palestine 
under the auspices of the Patriarch. It was established in the 
beginning of the second century for the purpose of facilitating 
the relations between the House of the Patriarch and the Roman 
government.* The Rabbinic sources have not provided us with a 
clear statement of what they called “Greek Wisdom.” Did it 
include all the Hellenistic sciences and arts of that time or only 
the superficial oriental knowledge of certain branches of Greek 
literature which were prerequisite to acceptance into Roman 
high-official society? 

Although we are unable to answer this question we can 
assert that the very existence of an officially recognized 
“Academy of Greek Wisdom” in Jewish Palestine is of great 
importance. The members and teachers of the academy were 
in a position to make valuable information from Greek sources 
available to the Rabbis. Good literary style was probably one 
of the main subjects studied in this academy, and we can expect 
that certain Rabbis were well equipped to speak and write 
literary Greek. 

It seems that the foundation of this academy marked a 
turning point in Jewish literary history. The Jewish leaders felt 
that not only is “Greek Wisdom” indispensable for proper re- 
lations with the Roman government but that Greek philosophy 
is a useful instrument in religious discussions, espedally with 
the Gentile Christians who became more and more influential. 
Yet it is obvious that Greek philosophy was the appanage of 
only very few outstanding Rabbis. The great majority, like the 

* See below p, 20. 

* See below p. 20 n. 33. 

I 
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majority of the average middle-class men, possessed only a 
slight second-hand knowledge of '‘Greek Wisdom/* 

The Greek language was known to the Jewish masses; certain 
formulas of oriental Graeco-Roman law were popular among 
them in the original language; the current motifs of Hellenistic 
literature may have infiltrated into them, but real Greek culture 
was probably scarce in Jewish Palestine. 

In proof of the assertion that Greek was familiar to the 
Jewish masses in the synagogue we shall try to show that 
Biblical events were elucidated by the Rabbis in the light of 
Greek sources^ and that the preachers used Greek translations 
of the Bible in their sermons.^ 

On the other hand, Eusebius informs us* that Procopius was 
(around 286) a Reader and Interpreter from Greek into Aramaic^ 
in the church of Scythopolis.’ In the Hellenized town of Scytho- 
polis it was necessary to render a Greek passage in Aramaic 
before the people could understand it! But Zahn* is quite right 
in his remark that whereas the Biblical lessons, the liturgy and 
the sermons in the church of Scythopolis were in Greek, there 
was need of an Aramaic translator for the benefit of the peasants 
who attended the church. Probably even the peasants knew the 
limited practical everyday vocabulary of Greek,’ but explana- 
tions by an interpreter (]Dmn) in the mother-tongue of the 
masses were quite welcome. For a similar reason the Jewish 
preachers adopted the same method (in the opposite direction) 
when they preached in the Hellenized towns; they delivered 
their sermons in Aramaic, but illustrated and explained certain 
passages in Greek for the benefit of the townspeople. 

The Greek of the Palestinian Rabbis is mainly the Greek of 
the middle-class man of Palestine. We must first of all establish 

I See below p. 39 seq. 

4 See below p. 47 seq. 

< Mart. Pal., the Syriac veraion, ed. Cureton, p. 4. 

‘ Hwh Winn HD3D31 iMin wn nmp n’D-rp .mn vdv ]iax n(7n3 nmpT ao 303 i. 
. . .*Min onno K':v. Scythopolis is the famous Palestinian town ]Wff n'3. 

^ Comp, also Krauss, Synagogale Altert timer, p. 178, n. 4; Th. Zahn, 
Tatianus Diatessaron, 1881, p. 19, n. 1. 

• Ibid., p. 20. 

• See below p. 39, n. 53. 
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the exact meaning conveyed by the Greek words as recorded in 
Palestinian Rabbinic literature. We have to turn to a definite 
kind of sources. 

Since the last century our knowledge of the ancient world 
has been immensely enriched by a previously unutilized source 
of information. Archaeology has helped us to become familiar 
with various aspects of history in a way which the formal 
historical documents had never served us. Through the work of 
the spade we have learned to know part of the material life of 
the people, — their occupations, their homes, their utensils etc., — 
and also their general culture, religious ideas, habits and amuse- 
ments. Towards the understanding of the latter the uncovered 
written material has made an especially great contribution. In 
this written material papyri, as is well known, occupy a very 
important place. Being the product of the simple folk who 
wrote neither for publicity nor for fame they form an authentic 
source, in so far as they go, for the study of the cultural level 
of the masses. 

The results of the investigation by modern scholars in this 
field are particularly instructive for the understanding of Pales- 
tinian Rabbinic literature. The latter embodies many elements 
similar to those contained in the so-called documentary papyri. 
The life of the common people is often mirrored in Rabbinic 
literature with the simplicity of life itself. Facts bearing on the 
operation of law in ancient Palestinian society as well as legal 
documents are found there in abundance. The common talk of 
the man of the people is not infrequently quoted verbatim. It 
contains a wealth of material concerning the social and economic 
condition of the people. This evidence is all the more trust- 
worthy since the facts are often recorded incidentally and 
casually. In all this Rabbinic literature has much in common 
with the non-literary papyri and the inscriptions.*® 

” Prof. L. Blau (Papyri und Talmud in gegenseitiger Beleuchtung, 
Leipzig 1913 and elsewhere) was the first to point out the importance of the 
pap 3 n*i for the understanding of the Talmud. The relation between the 
papyri and Talmudic law has been searchingly studied by the late Prof. 
Gulak (in his book *‘Das Urkundwesen in Talmud, Jerusalem 1935 and in a 
series of brilliant articles). 
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Moreover, the comparative study of these two kinds of 
popular monuments very often brings to light the similarity of 
certain economic and legal conditions in Palestine and Egypt. 
Many passages in the Palestinian Talmud can be better under- 
stood in the light of the evidence furnished by the Egyptian 
Greek papyri. 

So, for instance, we read in TP:“ na fcOD non 

lU'Hi pn^aa pann mao I'ouc'y ^aa "^aai 'an 

na'nan "n 'aM naa. “R. Manna said: although my 

teacher R. Jose does not order the collection of ]'Di2C'y he grants 
that those who commit their sons for apprenticeship are entitled 
to I'Diac'y , because the livelihood of men requires such a measure.” 

The commentaries ad loc. disagreed as to the interpretation 
of the word I'Diac’y. But there can be no doubt that the author 
of the n»D 'as is right in explaining this word to mean ”for- 
feiture,”*^ i. e. an agreement containing a forfeiture clause. 
According to R. Jose, '‘forfeiture” is collectible in case of an 
agreement in matters of apprenticeship. The Talmud of the 
school of Tiberias did not even mention that forfeiture is con- 
ditional in this kind of agreement.*^ Jt took forfeiture for granted 
in accordance with the probably general practice in Palestine 
in the IV century. 

Now, agreements of apprenticeship to weavers drawn up in 
Egypt in the years 66*® and 183*^ contain the clause that in case 
of the recall of the apprentice by his father within the specified 
period the latter has to pay one hundred drachmae as com- 
pensation to the master and the like sum as penalty to the 
treasury. If the master fails to instruct the boy fully he is 
liable to the same penalties. We therefore see that for more 

“ Gittin V. 8, 47b. 

” So in the parallel Baba Bathra X. V, 17c. 

** Read: 'm. 

^ He correctly referred to Tosephta Baba Mezi*a I. 16, 37220. 

^ The parallel Baba Bathra (in which a tradition of a different school 
prevailed, see my ]no*p p. 1 seq.) states clearly: nnaom u rna ann 

Pap. Ox. II, 275. 

Ibid. IV, 725. 
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than a century it was the common practice not only to include 
a clause of forfeiture in agreements of apprenticeship but also 
to exact the same amount of penalties from the violator of the 
agreement. Palestine of the fourth century followed the same 
practice as Egypt. 

The following presents another parallel between the two 
countries. The Talmud speaks of sand** or pebble*® content in 
grain, or of barley in wheat," and declares such mixtures not to 
be nmia O'Dn.** The papyri also often qualify pure wheat as 
irvpds xatJapAs, &doXos, &/3coXos (or &|8oXos) KeKoaKLvev- 

‘'pure, unadulterated, sandless, barleyless, sifted wheat.” 

An even more important illustration of the relation between 
the two countries may be cited here. 

The prodigious fall of currency values during the IV century 
which is so clearly reflected in the Egyptian papyri is hardly 
alluded to in Palestinian literature. But TP*^ records a strange 
question of R. Jonah (fl. around the middle of the IV century) 
which is reminiscent of the situation in Egypt. He asked: 

n^m n«D id'd 

“If a man’s purse which contained one hundred myriads of 
Denars fell into a pit and the owner had to spend fifty myriads 
to take it out.” The tremendous sum of a hundred myriads 
(one million!) of Denars contained in one purse and the terrific 
expense of half of it required to take out the purse from the pit 
indicate the total devaluation of the Denar. It corresponds to 
its state in Egypt around 330-335.*^ 

The operation, in numerous cases, of similar law in both 
countries can be ascertained from the studies of Prof. Gulak. 
Thus, there is no doubt that many passages in Rabbinic litera- 

A Baraitha quoted in TB Baba Bathra 94a. 

TP Kilaim II. 1, 27c; Baba Bathra VI. 1, 15b; TB ibid. 93b and 
parallel. 

TP Terumoth V. 8, 43d; TP Baba Bathra 1. c. 

•* TP Kilaim 1. c. 

^ See Preisigke s. v. &3oXos, Bfiohos, ftjSwXos and &Kpidos. 

^ Maaser Sheni 1. 2, 52d. 

*< See the conclusions of Prof. A. Segr4, Metrologia pp. 459 and 535 seq. 
Comp, also TP ibid. IV. 1, S4d. 

^ See above» p. 3 n« 10« 
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ture will be best understood in the light of the life in Egypt as 
reflected in the papyri. 

This comparative study will convince the student of the 
close contact between Jewish Palestine and the Hellenistic 
world in general. One of the surest means for the study of this 
contact is provided by the analysis of the Greek vocabulary 
which is contained in Rabbinic literature. A new edition of a 
dictionary of loan-words in the Talmud and Midrashim is an 
urgent need. In the present century the scholarly world has 
been enriched by critical editions of the Halachic Midrashim*® 
and Bereshith Rabba*^ and by the Geniza fragments of the 
Palestinian Talmud,*® which make authentic texts available for 
the lexicographer. 

But before undertaking the compilation of such a lexicon a 
complete change in the method of the investigation is absolutely 
necessary. Words cannot be treated singly; they can be under- 
stood only in a context, within the frame of the surrounding 
world. Almost every loan-word reflects a certain phase of the 
contact between Jew and Gentile. The word has to be defined 
within a given cultural setting. 

It goes without saying that as a result of the contact between 
Aramaic and Greek certain words of the latter became part and 
parcel of the former. But many Greek words occur in Rabbinic 
literature only rarely, and give the impression of being borrowed 
foreign elements. This category has been handled very unfor- 
tunately by our dictionaries. Almost every foreign word and 
phrase have their “raison d’Stre” in Rabbinic literature. We 
shall try to demonstrate*® that all the Greek phrases in Rabbinic 
literature are quotations.*® 

Mekiltha, ed. Horovitz and ed. Lauterbach, Sifre Num., ed. Horovitz 
and Sifre Deut., ed. Finkelstein. 

Eki. Theodor and Albeck. 

•* Published by Prof. L. Ginzberg in his Yenishalmi Fragments (New 
York 1909) and C^nizah Studies I (ibid. 1928), pp. 390-448; Prof. I. N. 
Epstein in Tarbiz III pp. 16-26, 124-133, 237-248. 

•* Below p. 39 seq. 

The only Greek phrase we were not able to decipher is in Midrash 
Shir Hashirim Rabba (11.15): inm Hin-moVa n’oiHni 

0*3 on’ina n? (So ed. pr. The reading of the later editions has 
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The single loan-words should subsequently be arranged 
according to subject-matter. Prof. 1. Loew, the great master in 
Jewish philology, was the first to prepare such an index to 
Krauss’ LW.^* A list of the foreign words arranged according to 
subject-matter will help us not only better to understand the 
exact meaning of the word but also to appreciate why the Rabbis 
employed that word. It will bring to light the influence of the 
outside world on certain branches of Jewish life. 

We read, for instance, in Wayyikra Rabba:^* m N D D 1 B i p 
n D’TBiB orH om ona nsia irwB on^ra uni. “They (i. e. the Lord 
and the Jewish nation) made promises to each other that He 
would never disown them, nor they Him.** Instead of mKDDiDip 
R. Samuel Jama in his reads: nvoDpiiK. This reading is 
too original to be a mere scribal error ; it seems to be a genuine 
reading. Schorr^^ and Krauss^® explained it to mean dpKcafjLOcrld 
(“an oath**), but Loew^^ decides that this is a false identification. 
And indeed the use of a Greek word in place of the common 
nyuB, and the plural form of the word, argue against this 
identification. 

In reality the word does not mean dpKOifiocrla (if) but 6 pKC 0 - 
pbaia (tA), swearing to a treaty.^’ The whole context in our 
Midrash suggests an agreement accompanied by oaths and 
sacrifices.3® The plural suffix of the word is now perfectly ex- 
plained. The choice of the Greek word is now understandable; 
the Rabbis employed a legal term. The word has to be listed 
(in the subject-index) among the international terms of law. 

no basis). The interpretation of the dictionaries cannot be considered seri- 
ously. We have here either a corrupted quotation from a hunter's manual or 
a mutilated citation from a Greek commentary on Is XL1II.17. In the latter 
case we have to read the first word prsop, the Greek translation 

of M':nDn. 

3* P. 623 seq. 

**VI. 5. 

« Jubelschnft . . . Graetz, p. 34. 

34 XIII, p. 116. 

3s LWSlO-Sll. 

3* Ibid., p. 671. 

3^ See Liddell and Scott s. v. bpKiayJnna II. 

3* Hesych. s. v. defines: bpmphvio: ^bpara ktp* &v bpicoi ylvovrtu. 
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Again, both Hadrian^® and Diocletian^® are reported to have 
said: N3M The dictionaries explain it to mean Kektim, 

but the combination of the participle with the pronoun is out 
of place here. The real form is “I have ordered.** 

This inflected form of the verb suggests that our word properly 
belongs in the terminology of the royal decrees. 

Again we read in Debarim Rabba:^* u vr run pn 

niDW ^h2p^ nyu®. Krauss« explains to mean iacp&XeLa, 

‘‘Sicherheit, Versicherung.** But the plural form and the fact 
that the word occurs only once in Rabbinic literature does not 
support this explanation. 

The word represented by nwl^DDH is a law-term 

(Lat. cautiones), bond, warranty. The translation of the Mid- 
rashic passage is: “Amen contains three kinds of pledges: oath, 
consent and confirmation.” This word should be included (in the 
subject-index) among the law-terms. The same is true of the 
word which is not even recorded in Krauss* lexicon.^® 

The like can be said about Di*7n, 66Xos. This word occurs 
frequently in Rabbinic literature.^^a But in all the Rabbinic 
sources it has not the general meaning of deceit or treachery or 
cunning, but (unlike Samaritan and Arabic) only of admixture, 
of adulteration of pure objects. It served as a technical com- 
mercial term^* for adulteration of merchandise-ware, and its 
place in the subject-index is accordingly under “commerce”. 

Another example is found in Moses* request of Pharaoh* 
by nwyrh ^DD It means: “I request thee to 


» VayR XXV.5 and parallel. 

^ BR LXIII.8, 6902 (See ibid. 6888 and the variants). 

^ See Preisigke s. v. KtKebcj, 

4® VII. 1. 

« LW 89 (bottom). 

^ See below p. 44. 

G>mp., however, LW I, p. 276-277. 

^ See Loew in Krauss’ LW p. 190 and the material adduced in my 
Tosefeth Rishonim II, p. 93, n. 22. 

^ Comp. Preisigke s. v. ddoXos and Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 256. 
Tanhuma Cod. Oxf., as recorded by Buber Tanhuma p. 22, n. 
151. Comp, also Prof. Louis Ginsberg, Gcmizah Studies I, p 113, bcrttom. 
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appoint me tirl tS)v tpywv (row. Moses wished to become the 
iirLaT&Tris ribv driiixxrUav ipycjv,^^ the superintendent of the 
public works. The word lUTH which is not found anywhere else 
in Rabbinic literature^® is taken from the official terminology 
and belongs to the particular rubric in the subject-index. 

There are many more instances of this kind which the student 
may discover for himself when he reexamines Loew’s Sach- 
register.*® 

The list of the Greek words which, according to Krauss, are 
found in Rabbinic literature only^®® requires a thorough re- 
examination. Some of them are wrongly identified; others are 
now found in the newly discovered material of the papyri and 
inscriptions. For instance, I'DTTaH (and its inflected forms) is 
probably not but dv5ptdi/Ttv = ivSptivTioy,s* a form 

which occurs more than once in Greek inscriptions.^^ 

Likewise, is not a new form, iyK^rjtrla^^^ but the 

Aramaic plural of iyKXrjaLS {=^iyK\ripa), a word met with in 
the papyri and elsewhere.^s 

However, the word N’onDTTD, 7rpwr(yydpta, which occurs fre- 
quently in Palestinian Rabbinic literature,^^ and is found in an 
episcopal decree (V c.?); appellatur protogamia,^^ sheds some 
light on the obscure contents of the latter. 

The following instance is highly instructive. The Mishna^® 
and Tosephtas® mention D’D’COip (I'D’Oip ,D’D’Dip), /cpdriycrts, as 

^ See Liddell and Scott s. v. kmoriLTrjs III, 2. 

« Krauss did not record it at all. 

LW, p. 623 seq. 

Ibid. I, p. 198 seq. 

Krauss LW, 65; Loew ibid., 656. 

See below p. 157, n. 185. 

u See Liddell and Scott s. v. 

M Krauss and Loew LW 76 and 561. 

M See Liddell and Scott s. v. 

K See LW 484. 

n Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum vol. VIII, No. 25045 (Carthage), 
referred to by Liddell and Scott. 

^ Aboda Zara I. 3. 

» Ibid. 1. 4, 460S7. 
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a festival of the Gentiles, Krauss and Loew^ mark this word 
with an asterisk, as an expression not found anywhere else. The 
Talmuds^* explain the word to mean: 'on u dv, 

“The day on which Rome seized an empire.” TB, more ex- 
plicitly, states: 'D'a, “In the days of Queen Cleo- 

patra [of Egypt],”®* namely the day when the Romans conquered 
Egypt in the time of Cleopatra. 

Now, the papyri frequently record®* the dating rijs Kalaapos 
Kpariicrecas. Wilcken®^ proved that KpiLrrj(ns here refers to the 
date of the capture of Alexandria by Augustus. He quoted the 
decree of the Roman Senate establishing this day®* as a festival 
and as the beginning of an era.®® 

The explanation of the Talmuds is in perfect accordance 
with the historic facts and magnificently corroborates Wilcken's 
conclusions.®^ 

On the other hand Krauss listed passages under D'D'Bip 
where this word has an entirely different meaning. He refers to 
Pesiktha deR. Kahana:®® '33 ,i'D'i3np ynpi in3 n« 

^n 2 M'BTO 1V31 ,'Dn^ ]ipD' vh Hn^o '33i iinm 'on 

]'D'Oip Tnn. “Like a king who was going to give away his 
daughter in marriage and issued a KpkrTjfns that the Romans 
must not go down to Syria and the Syrians must not go up to 
Rome, but after he married his daughter he cancelled the 

«• LW pp. 568 and 667. 

TP ibid. I. 2, 39c and TB 8b. 

Comp. TP and Tosephta 1. c. Comp, also TP ibid, (in the name of 
R. Johanan): n^’nn Disnn . . . 'on onscD msbo. 

See Fayum Towns and their Papyri by Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth, 
London 1900, No. 89 and the comments ibid., p. 223 (referred to by Liddell 
and Scott). 

^ Ostraka I, p. 788 (referred to by Grenfell etc., 1. c.). Comp, also BrUll, 
Jahrbticher I, 162; Krauss, Byzantinische Zeitschrift II, 536 seq.; H. Lewy, 
Philologus LII, 733; Krauss LW I, 203; H. Blaufuss, Rbmische Feste etc. 
I, p. 12. 

The first of August, 30 B.C.E. 

^ Dio LI. 19.6: Tiijv re ilfikpav hfil *A\^avdpeLa k&Xo), iiyai^^v re elvax 
Kal h rd hrara. irti hpx^iv rrjs inrapifl^p'fiffem airuv 

See Ostraka 1. c., p. 788, n. 1. 

^ 104b (and parallels), in the name of R. Abba b. Judan (IV c.). 
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Kp&Tri<rLs”^ A similar version of this parable is found in Shemoth 
Rabba’®; but the passage there is defective. It seems to me 
that the original wording of the latter is recorded (a fact 
overlooked by all commentaries) by Rabbi Isaac Arama’* from 
an unknown Midrash : TIT vh 'on 'aa ira» 

»mDD 7]m »pa vh «niD uai Hn^Db 

«niD "33 tVDob 'on ua ht ]fcOD nTian ^D^ai loy 
’3K1 ’on!?. ‘‘Like a king who issued a decree that the 
Romans must not go down to Syria and the Syrians must not 
go up to Rome. Some time later the king wished to marry a 
woman from Syria. He thereupon cancelled the decree and 
said: ‘Henceforth the Romans may go down to Syria and the 
Syrians may go up to Rome, and I shall be the first to do it*.'^ 
This version is much more logical and understandable. Accord- 
ing to it, the prohibition of intermarriage between the Romans 
and the peregrini^^ existed long before it proved a hardship 
on the king. Furthermore, what he desired was to marry a 
Syrian woman himself (and not to give his daughter in marriage). 
It seems to remind us of historical facts. Septimius Severus 
married a Syrian woman’^ — Julia Domna.’^ Both the Emperor 

^ See also the parallels noted by I. Ziegler, Die Koenigsgleichnisse des 
Midrash, p CXXVII, n 6. 

^ XII. 3 and parallels. 

Akedah, Jethro, Gate 44 (beginning). 

^ This IS the meaning of ‘‘going to Syria'* here. Comp. Ziegler ibid., 
p. 349; J. Marquardt, De I’organisation militaire etc., p. 308, n. 1. 

” Script. Historiae Augustae, vita Sept. Sev. III. 9. Severus was also 
responsible for a military reform in matters of connubtum (Herodian III.8.5). 
H. M. D. Parker (A History of the Roman World etc., p. 86) goes so far as 
to assert that according to this reform “the alliance of a legionary with a 
native woman was recognized as a tustum conubium from the time of its 
contraction etc." Comp, also M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of Septimius 
Severus, p. 167 seq. Although I am not able to share this opinion, it is very 
likely that Severus permitted the Syrian soldiers to take with them their 
Syrian wives to other provinces, or something similar. The Rabbis associated 
this reform with the fact that Severus himself formerly married a Syrian 
woman for whose sake he subsequently granted many privileges to her native 
country. The fact that Julia Domna was probably a Roman citizen does 
not, of course, alter the force of the Midrashic homily. 

Ziegler ibid., p. 350, surmises that the preacher had Alex. Severus in 
mind, and he refers to Hist. August., vit. Alex. Sev. 5 1 
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and the Queen were popular among the Palestinian Jews,^s and 
their marriage must have impressed the oriental world. The 
Jewish preachers utilized it in their homilies and elucidated by 
it verses of the Bible. 

As for the word Kp&rriiTLS in the Pesiktha, there is no doubt 
that the meaning is ‘"prohibition.”’® This word is used by 
Joannes Jeiunator” (end of VI c.) in his sermo de poenitentia:’® 
Tots 7dp roiohrois oi Sldorat, oladijTroTe kirLTlpriaLs if fipdxrecos 
KOLvcjvlas t 6 crbvoKov KpdrrjtrLSf p6vrj iravais rrjs 
Upuxrbvris. “Upon those [transgressors] no penalty, nor any 
prohibition whatever of food or ‘Communion’, shall be imposed, 
other than the cessation of priesthood.” KpArrycrts, therefore, 
means here “a royal prohibition”, as translated by Jastrow 
who was correctly guided by the context. 

Thus, in both cases (Mishna Aboda Zara and Pesiktha) the 
Rabbis did not coin the word but used a good Greek term which 
was in vogue in the ancient world. 

Finally, we have to point out that greater efforts ought to 
be spent on the investigation of the vocalization of foreign 
words. Texts coming from different countries sometimes bear 
traces of different traditions in spelling or vocalization or 
both. 

We shall quote one instructive instance. TP” mentions; 

This reading is corroborated by the com- 
mentary of R. Hananel,*® by Aruch,®* Raaban®* and many 
other authorities.®^ Our dictionaries correctly explain it to mean 

w See the inscription in their honor in Cl, by S Klein, p 81, No. 11. 

7^ The gloss MnTrs in Midrash Mishle (XXI 22, ed. Buber, p. 90) is the 
true translation of 0*0Bnp Jastrow in his dictionary followed it. 

Referred to by Sophocles, lexicon, p. 689. 

7« Migne PG 88, p. 1932c. 

7* Sanhedrin II. 1, 19d. 

•• On TB ibid., 18a (bottom). 

S. V. nbojH. 

•* 115, ed. Prague 41a. 

See Kohut’s note, Aruch Compl. I, p. 146. Comp, also Me'iri, San- 
hedrin, pp. 59, 60. 
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kvToX&pLOSf a representative, an agent. The word is not found 
in Greek sources. In Syriac we find*< which is good 

Greek — ivTo\€bs. 

But a ms. fragment of TP found in Egypt*^ reads: 

This reading is corroborated by 
other sources of Palestinian and Egyptian origin. We read in a 
power-of-attorney written in Ramleh (Palestine) in 1015:“ 
n ^ ’ D 3 « 1 DiDnfiSfiK . . . n ^ » 3 « i dibiddh imnottn. 

‘‘And I made him a representative and agent ... for I appointed 
him a representative and agent.” The same spelling is found in 
Egyptian documents n 1 "i ^ B 3 H DDD, ‘‘Letter of attorney.” 
Now there is no doubt that "i^’D3K represents not kvroKhpios but 
tvTeWiLpios, The Egyptian papyri supply us with exactly the 
same combination of DicnB'BK and as found in the above 

Palestinian ^7rtrpo7n^.“ We read in a papyrus of the VI c.:“ 
iirLTpeiropev xai epreLXopiv^^ crot. ‘‘I authorize and commission 
thee.” Again, in a papyrus of the IV century’* we read:’* 
ivriWopal <roL [xai iwLTp]iTro). Thus, iwlrpoTros Kal ipreX- 
X&pt^os seems to have been a common legal phrase in Egypt 
and Palestine. 


See Loew apud Krauss LW 72. 

L. Ginzberg, Yerushalmi Fragments, p. 25625, 26. 

“ S Assaf, '« Q’Jiwn nncDO, p 207io,2i. 

Mann, The Jews in Egypt, II, p. 356; comp. n. 3 ibid. The ms. reads 
(according to Assaf ibid., p. 205) nnV’BW and not iV’BJH. 

** The Hebrew reads, dibiobh hob (See Assaf ibid., p. 207, n. 8). We find 
the same combination of the two terms in the Leges Saeculares (Land, Anecd. 
Syr. I, p. 38, Bruns and Sachau, p. 10): pp*^(93M IK kbiibbm m 
nb “Or to give him a power of attorney or an authorisation.” Land, 
(Latin part, p. 189) remarks that hwiTpOTHf in the sense of “power of attorney” 
is not found anywhere else. Bruns and Sachau (p 11) offered a forced trans- 
lation of this phrase. However, the Egyptian papyri and Jewish documents 
confirm Land’s interpretation. See the pap. Maspero referred to below and 
Preisigke s. v. Ifrtrpon^. 

** Jean Maspero, Catalogue du Mus6e du Caire I, p. 198, No. 671245. 

^ Read : kpriXKopep, 

Mitteis, Griechische Urkunden der Papyr. zu Leipzig 1, 1906, No. 380. 

^ According to the restoration of Preisigke. 
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The respective spelling may sometimes help 

us in establishing the origin of a text. 

Sufficient material, I trust, has been adduced here to prove 
the necessity of a new approach, following the suggestions made 
above, in the investigation of Talmudic literature and in the 
preparation of a lexicon of the foreign vocabulary in that 
literature. 



THE GREEK OF THE RABBIS 


Whoever turns to Loew’s Index of Greek words in Krauss’ 
‘‘Lehnwoerter im Talmud*' etc. p. 655 seq. is undoubtedly 
struck by the overwhelming number of Greek words in Tal- 
mudic literature. A careful reading of Loew’s ‘‘Vorbemerkung" 
and ‘‘Sachregister”* will reveal to the student the presence of 
Greek words in every branch of Jewish life in Palestine, insofar 
as it is recorded in Rabbinic literature of the first four cen- 
turies C. E. A natural question comes to mind: Who of the 
Jews used those Greek words? Was it the common people, the 
peasants of the country, the artisans, the petty tradesmen in 
the markets of the Palestinian towns, or were the learned 
Rabbis and the higher classes of Jewish society the only ones 
to employ them? We shall presently find the answer. 

But we shall first dwell on the use of Greek by the Rabbis. 
We have to examine the general acquaintance of the Rabbis 
with Hellenistic culture, to investigate how well they were 
versed in the Greek language and literature. We shall let the 
statements of the Rabbis speak for themselves. 

According to Tosephta Sanhedrin^ the understanding of 
seventy languages^ was required of all the members of the 
Jewish High Court, and at least two members were expected 


^ Ibid. p. 619 seq. 

• VIII.l, 4278 (TP Shekalim V.l, 48d, TB Sanhedrin 17a). 

* On this number see L. Ginsberg, Legends V p. 194-195 n. 72-73. 
Sifre Deut. 311, ed. Finkelstein p. 352 and parallel sources (see Prof. Finkel- 
stein*8 notes ad loc.) speak of one hundred and forty nations. The Jewish 
teact of the famous Incantation republished by Deissmann (Light, p. 255 seq.) 
with improved readings and facsimilies mentions 0* 3056): rdr ^icar6i^ 
T€a<T€p(iKOVTa y\6i<r<Fas (the 140 languages), which is in agreement with 
the Sifre and its parallels. Deissmann ’s note (p. 262 n. 4) has to be corrected 
accordingly. In a Mandaic Incantation (Pognon, Inscriptions Mandaltes 
p. 77) three hundred and twenty six nations are mentioned. 

15 
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to possess the ability to speak them. In the Court of Jabneh 
(II c.) there were four members who spoke them. According to 
the tradition recorded in the Babylonian Talmud^ these four 
learned members were: R. EHezer, R. Joshua, R. Akiba and 
Simeon of Teman.® They were the distinguished linguists of the 
Court in Jabneh. 

The first of them, one of the leading Tannaim at the begin- 
ning of the II century, was the son of a rich landowner. He 
joined the school of R. Johanan b. Zaccai when he was more 
than twenty years old. Prior to that he had been entirely 
ignorant of Jewish learning.® It is possible that he acquired his 
secular learning in his youth, while still at home. 

The second, R. Joshua, was famous for his secular wisdom.^ 
His association with Hadrian* and his visit to Athens’ indicate 
that he was well versed in the Greek language and literature. 
When asked once whether a Jew is allowed to teach his son 
Greek,” he replied: *'Let him teach him Greek at a time when 
it is neither day nor night, for it is written (Joshua I, 8), 'Thou 
shall meditate thereon (i. e. on the Law) day and night' " Thus, 
Greek education is forbidden inasmuch as it interferes with the 
study of the Law.” 

< Sanhedrin 17b. 

» Comp, however D’jioip O’aiKj maivn, end, n’Di t ad loc and Ratner to 
Shekalim p. 30. TP Shekalim V.l, 48d preserves a variant tradition The 
ability to speak a foreign language does not imply a fair command of that 
language, as it seems to be the case with R. Akiba See below. 

• Aboth deR. Nathan Version I, VI, Vers. II, XIII, p 30 and parallels 
(see Schechter’s notes). 

7 See Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I, p. 161 n. 1. 

* Bacher ibid., p. 176 seq. 

9 See JE VII p. 291b. 

“TP Pe’a 1.1,15c (and parallel) reads: 133 nn dih inn, but 

Tosephta Aboda Zara 1.20, 46129 (ed pr and cod Vienna) reads, n d d 
*31’. Midrash Tehilim 1.17, ed. Buber p. 16, reads. n’3V noDn. These ex- 
pressions make it evident that the question was regarding the teaching of 
not only the spoken language but of Greek literature as well. See also below 
p. 23, n. 54. 

” See TP and Midrash Tehilim referred to in the previous note. Comp, 
however TB Menahoth 99b, Tosaphoth ibid. 64b s. v. nnn and below p. 24. 
The attitude of the Rabbis towards Greek education varied according to 
individuals, places and times. 
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More convincing evidence of their (i. e. R. Eliezer’s and R. 
Joshua’s) control of Greek is afforded by the following passage 
of the Palestinian Talmud:” ^pl2 ... p jiyoe; 

nm na n n .n^aav nsmac bD Da-in^n^ n-nnn ytw 
□aTn fcCi 13 'i dbd rroT 'i .n^av imD n ’ d i « on^ 
now im« ^Db^p^ yann' ^ac!?! iry'^?K ’acb^ n-nnn nan oV’py 

□!« ^aaD 

Before translating the text we shall try to establish the cor- 
rect reading and meaning of the words. In Midrash Esther*^ we 
read: '3V ]wbD ' o i n pwh ]an^ nnn ' n 3 n a which is to be 
corrected: 'av [nn'^l "^nK ^nana. All other 

readings are later emendations and have no authority whatever. 
Now the word m'a does not mean ‘‘invented” but “selected”, 
“took out”. We often find this verb used as a synonym for 
n-n.*< Thus, the translation of the above text will be: “Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel said ... It was investigated and found that 
the Tora could not be perfectly translated except in Greek. 
A watchman*^ (or merely a Roman soldier) ‘took out’*^ for them 
the Latin from the Greek. *7 R. Jeremiah in the name of R. 
Hiyya b. Abba said: Aquila the Proselyte presented his trans- 
lation of the Tora before R. Eliezer and R. Joshua and they 

« Megilla I.ll, 71c. 

IV, end (to 1.22), ed. princeps. 

^ See Menahoth V 1 and the variants of nna recorded in Mishna ed. 
Romm, Tosephta Pesahim 15614 and Tosefeth Rishonim ad loc ; BR XXXIV, 
3207 and my remarks in ]'y'pv p 74. Likewise we read in TB Nedarim 10a: 
D'03n on^ 113V ]iv^, but the parallel passage in TP Nazir I.l, 51a reads: 
D’JiVHi 1 1 1 ’ 3 V mnvb. See also Lewy, Woerterbuch s. v. m3. 

^ According to Midrash Esther: a Barbarian, This reading, which was 
overlooked by all scholars, is of far-reaching importance. It is authoritative 
evidence that an old Latin translation of the Bible was * 'concocted” from the 
Greek by a Barbarian, i. e. neither by a Greek nor by a Roman. The Vetus 
Latina is particularly famous for its barbaric style, as already observed by 
the earlier Christian churchfathers. See the literature referred to by Blond- 
heim. Lea Parlers Judeo-Romans p. CXIX seq.; ibid. p. C. 

** The verb m’3 is used here figuratively: The soldier (or the Barbarian) 
did not understand Hebrew and he only paraphrased the contents of the 
Torah in contradistinction to a literal translation. n"T«3 is used here in the 
same sense like niMvn nM nT3. 

On the subject, see Krauss in Magazin fdr WdJ XX, 107, Bacher 
in REJ XXXIII, 109, Blau in JQR NS XIX, 163, Ratner to Megilla p. 23. 
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praised him, and said to him: *Thou art fairer than the children 
of men^ " (Ps. XLV, 3). The word in this verse is an 

unequivocal allusion to nu' — and is in accordance with the 
saying of Bar Kappara:*’ irr» .db^ nc' 

] m . . . nc’ "33 .D» bv iVm«3 nc" b\o 13W^3 “ 'May God 

enlarge Japheth^ and may he dwell in the tents of Shem* (Gen. 
IX, 27), i. e. let them speak*® the language of Japheth in the 
tent of Shem. The sons of Japheth . . . Javan"' (ibid. X. 2). 

Hence there can be no doubt whatever that TP speaks of 
the Greek translation of the Bible by Aquila, who read it before 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and was highly praised for it. This 
commendation can be appreciated only if the men who uttered 
it were qualified to pass judgment on the style and exactness of 
the translation. And it is obvious that the source in TP re- 
garded them as able critics of Greek style. 

Moreover, the conclusion that R. Eliezer and R. Joshua 
were authorities on Greek language and style will solve a hitherto 
unexplained difficulty. According to the above tradition Aquila’s 
translation was presented before R. Eliezer and R. Joshua,** 
whereas the inner evidence of the translation** demonstrates 
the influence of the school of R. Akiba.*^ This evidence is cor- 
roborated by the tradition of Jerome in his commentary on 
Is. VIII, 14: ‘‘Akibas, quern magistrum Aquilae proseliti 

X See TB Megilla 9b. 

»» TP Megilla I.ll, 71b (BR XXXVI.8, 342 and parallels). 

In BR: may the words of the Tora be spoken in the language etc. 

** See also TB Megilla 3a. 

^ Such as oijv for m etc. 

» See Swete, Introduction p. 32, J£ II 36 and the bibliography ibid, 
p. 38. 

We may add an interesting example. Lev. V.2: kod ^33 ysn nvN V03 IH 
(“Or if any one touch any unclean thing”) is translated by Procopius from 
Aquila (as quoted by Field ad loc. p. 175): qui conspurcaverit se verbo aliquo 
inquinato (“who will defile himself by unclean word”). This translation of 
131 with “word” is in full accordance with R. Akiba’s opinion. So we read 
in Tosephta Shebuoth I, 44624: low lO’pp *i .lai iDiV nobn no .mod 
1313 1i 13 mir |»iw D’yan nn m3iV. “[It is written] *any unclean 

thing* (Lev. V.2), what is intimated by 131 (word)? R. Akiba said: It in- 
cludes plagues, since uncleanliness does not rest upon them unless by word” 
(of the priest who has to pronounce use). 
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autumant.” Although the tradition of Jerome in this passage is 
rather confused, it is nevertheless unlikely that Jerome was 
mistaken regarding Aquila, a man in whom the Christian 
world took such a great interest. 

In my opinion, this discrepancy can be explained by assum- 
ing that R. Akiba was not versed in the Greek language to 
such a degree as to judge the translation as a whole. It may be 
that the original draft, or the first edition of the translation, 
was confirmed by R. Eliezer and R. Joshua as regards style 
and exactness, whereas in method and in the translator’s cor- 
rections in the second edition*® he was guided by R. Akiba 
whom he consulted in Hebrew or Aramaic.*® 

Furthermore, attention should be called to the remarkable 
fact that all the translations of Aquila recorded in Rabbinic 
literature are in Greek*’ with only two exceptions: 1. "Tn» 

nan aann win -aion mip 

**And one saint said unto that certain saint who spoke (Dan. 
VIII, 13), R. Huna said: to the certain one. Aquila trans- 
lated: to the inner one.” 

From the wording of the Midrash we see that Aquila’s 
rendering of this word was associated here with R. Huna’s 
translation. It is therefore very probable either that R. Huna 
himself offered this interpretation in the name of Aquila (in 
opposition to his own view, as is usual in Talmudic literature), 
or that it was pointed out to him in his school by one of his 
disciples. And since R. Huna came to Palestine from Babylonia 
it is quite natural that he did not understand Greek,** and 
Aquila’s translation had to be retranslated to him into Hebrew. 

2. The second exception is recorded in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud.®® K'm ns'py 'n UBb» -un ohyy ditd ora idk 

** See Prof. Louis Ginzbeig’s remark in Jewish Studies in Memory of 
G. A. Kohut, p. 291. 

^ See Field, Prolegomena p. XXV seq. 

On the floruit of Aquila see Swete, Intoduction p. 32. 

See Krauss, Steinschneider’s Festschrift p. 151 seq. 

-• BR XXI.l. p. 1986. 

** Very likely it is the same R. Huna about whom it is dearly stated in 
TP Baba Bathra X.l, 17c that he did not understand Greek. See below p. 26. 
Kiddushin I.l, 59a. 
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'131 rn nannsa urnh UBin: nnc^. "R. Jose in the name of 
R. Johanan (III, c.) said: The Proselyte Aquila rendered the 
word betrothed (Lev. XIX, 20) to R. Akiba as meaning 
'pounded* **. Here also the Palestinian Talmud recorded not 
iJie Greek translation of Aquila^* but the Hebrew equivalent. 
The reason is probably to be found in the exactness of the 
tradition: R. Akiba did not understand Greek sufficiently 
well to appreciate the exact Greek equivalent of nonna, and 
Aquila had to consult R. Akiba on this point in Hebrew.^* 
Considering the authenticity of this last statement we can 
realize how trustworthy the previous tradition is that R. Eliezer 
and R. Joshua were able to pass judgment on the exactness 
and beauty of Aquila*s translation, a fact which presupposes a 
fair knowledge of Greek literary style. 

A definite statement bearing on the attitude of their con- 
temporary, Rabban Gamaliel, towards Greek culture is re- 
corded in Tosephta:" n’jir irma pi on^ iTnn 

nia^D^? ]'anp irw "Permission was given to the House of 
Rabban Gamaliel to teach their children Greek^^ owing to their 
relation with the (Roman) government.** 

Even more definite testimony is borne by TB^s in the name 
of R, Simeon — son of Rabban Gamaliel : n’aa vn unb"* 
noan no^ m«D min Mob ni«D "There were a 

thousand young men in my father's house, five hundred of 
whom studied the Law, while the other five hundred studied 
Greek Wisdom.** Thus, five hundred young men connected 
with the house of the Jewish patriarch devoted their time to 
the study of Greek literature. 


»* See Prof. L. Ginzberg’s remarks in Festschrift Schwarz, p. 355. 

A third instance of an Aramaic translation in the name of Aquila is 
recorded in Koheleth Rabba XI. 3 («-Yalkut Hamakiri to Isa. p. 40). But 
the name ''Aquila” there is an error as already noted by R. David Luria 
ad loc. Furthermore, the interpretation is entirely alien to the spirit of 
Aquila’s literal translation. 

» Sota XV, 3226 (ed. pr. and cod. Vienna). Comp, also TP Shabbath 
VI. 1, 7d (and parallels), TB Sota 49b (and pax^lels). 

<4 In TB Sota 49b: Greek wisdom. 

X TB Sota 49b (and paralleb). 
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The son of the latter, R. Juda Hanassi went one step 
further, declaring :«• ttnpn ]wh ,nD^ ^dtid hniar 
n^YiV “Why speak Syriac in Palestine? Talk either Hebrew 
or Greek.*' 

It is hard to believe that this attitude towards Greek culture 
was limited only to the house of the patriarch. We know how 
eagerly the middle class imitates the upper class, and how 
readily the lower strata follow the example of the middle groups. 
The degree of a person’s Hellenistic culture depended on his 
social standing. Probably the upper class knew Greek literature, 
the middle class was less conversant with it, while the knowl- 
edge of the lower class was limited to the vernacular only. 

Some of the Rabbis, especially those who lived in the Hel- 
lenized centers of Palestine, were skilled in the peculiarities and 
nuances of the Greek language. What refined linguistic taste, 
for example, is displayed by R. Jonathan of Eleutheropolis 
(III c.), the author of the famous sentence about the respective 
qualities of the four languages: Greek, Latin, Syriac and 
Hebrew According to his view Greek is most suitable for IDT, 
which in this instance means song in the larger sense of the 
word — poetry .^7 Only a man who knew the Greek literary 
style well could express an opinion on the superior suitability of 
Greek for the genre of poetry. 

A younger contemporary of R. Jonathan of Eleutheropolis, 
R. Abbahu, the head of the Rabbinical school in Caesarea and 
one of the pillars of the Palestinian Talmud, was a man of 
high Hellenistic culture. 

He played with Greek words just as he played with Aramaic 
ones. We know his habit of indulging in enigmatic speech 
(noDn IwV), based on the double meaning of words.** In line 
with this characteristic of his we can perhaps explain the difficult 
passage in TP Bikkurim III. 3, 6Sd where it is related that R. 

Ibidem. 

^ TP Megilla 1. 11, 71b (and parallels). Comp, also Krauss LW I, XIX 

scq. 

” Just as in TB Hagiga 15b: rroiDO po» 'ar nor, “He never ceased 
reciting Greek poetry.** 

»• TB Erubin 53b. Comp. TP Maasroth II.7, 50a. 
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Abbahu sent a letter to R. Simeon b. Abba in which he en-t 
closed gray hairs^’ and wrote: Hyivh Dip nddd 

‘‘For the sake of these gray hairs come back to Palestine/’ 
It seems to me that we may treat all the words in this letter 
as enigmatic — HDDn By widd R. Abbahu designates 

mapr, which in Hebrew means ordination.^® The meaning of the 
letter is therefore: “For the sake of ordination come back to 
Palestine. 

Similarly, Bacher in his AdPA^ points to TP^^ where it is 
recorded that R. Abbahu wrote an enigmatic letter playing on 
the Greek meaning of the Hebrew words.^^ 

R. Abbahu’s familiarity with Greek is especially obvious in 
the following phonetic play on Greek words '1 'Dip ]iya 

HDB'N «D'? 11D*7 'DDD frUK 11DT1D \\rh IDK .'H 1'3D 

1DD« nD'«. “R. Abbahu was asked: Whence do you know that 
a child [formed to be] born after seven months of pregnancy 
can live? He replied: From your own language I will prove it 
to you, f (f^ra)«^7rr<l, ri (^ra)=6/crc&.“ 

R. Abbahu’s words “from your own language” etc. offer 
evidence that the inquirers were non- Jews, probably Christians, 
with whom R. Abbahu had frequent discussions.^® Perhaps they 
were stimulated by the Haggada stating that all prophets were 
born after seven months of pregnancy and they taunted R. 
Abbahu by questioning the survival of those children. 

^ See my Tosefeth Rishonim II, p. 227. 

^ —vpwfitla. See Aruch Completum III, 315 s. v. |pr; TP Moed 
Katan III 1, 81c (end) and TP Bikkurim III 3, 65d Comp also Tosephta 
Hullin II 50322 (Cod. London and ed. pr ) which reads, ma’ontp, but 
in the parallel TB Aboda Zara 16b we read: imDac^ ] p r. 

^ For the explanation of the rest of the letter see my comments in Klein’s 
article in MGWJ vol. LXXVII (1933) p. 364. 

4* II, 95, n. 1. 

« Megilla III.2, 74a. 

44 Bacher, however, failed to mention that the right interpretation of the 
Greek names is already available in Schoenhak’s s. v oipnaM, and 

that it is already called noDn in the Aruch s. v. oipiinM. 

4s BR XIV.2, 1272 and parallels indicated by Theodor ad loc. 

4® See Bacher AdPA II p. 96 seq., ibid 115 seq. 

4T Midrash Haggadol on Exod. II.2, p. 13: nyav^ nVu o'M'ssn 
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Theodor in his notes to BR ibid, as well as all our dic- 
tionaries misunderstood and misinterpreted R. Abbahu’s reply, 
although they correctly realized that it is based on the respective 
numerical value of the letters f and rj. The best explanation 
of R. Abbahu’s reply was given by L. Cohn in the name of 

0. Crusius:^* 17 = 8” has to be deciphered as: fp t 4 

iirrii [/xaXXov] fj rd dxrci, i. e. ^'Infants of seven months are 
more likely to survive than those of eight.” R. Abbahu manipu- 
lates with Greek as he does with Aramaic and Hebrew. 

Nor was his method of rrosn foreign to the Greeks.^* 
Alcaeus of Mitylene in an epigram on the two letters <p' he saw 
on a tombstone saidi^® dpa yvvaiKl rq. x^ovl Kev^ofxivq, 
X t X i d s Ijv ivofia ... ^ ... ”Was the name of the 

woman hidden in the soil Chilias^* ... or . . . Phidis”?®* And 
Alcaeus praises highly the man who cleverly chiselled this 
puzzle on the stone.s^ 

The Rabbis, on the other hand, condemned word-plays in 
secular matters. An anonymous Haggadist in Koheleth Rabba 

1. 8 said: Di«n n« pyro n^csnn nm o’yr o^-ain hD ''All 

things toil to weariness (Eccl. I. 8) etc , idle talk wearies a man” 
etc. In illustration a number of this kind of play on words 
(nosn is quoted.®^ But it seems that R. Abbahu resorted to 
this ”idle talk” when he did not want to be understood by 
everybody, or when circumstances required it. He was the 
cultured man of his time and of his place. 

Not only did he himself study Greek, he also gave his 
daughters a Greek education. He taught in the name of R. 
Johanan:« rh ubd n^S)V ina n« nubh nivh nmo. ”A 

^ MGWJ XLIV (1900) p. 569. 

Comp. Irenaeus, Adv. Haeres. 1 1.24.1. 

Greek Anth. VI 1.429. 

The numerical value of fp* is 500, twice ^' — lOOO^x^-^^As* 

^ (p 6 Is, twice Comp, however Liddell and Scott, lexicon (1939), 
p. 1920 8. V. 

S3 Comp, also ibid. X.43 quoted by M. Sachs, Beitraege I, 110, and see 
A. Bruell, Fremdsprachliche Redensarten p. 16, n. 2, Krauss LW I, p. 154. 

ss Comp, also Rashi's opinion on Greek wisdom in his commentary to 
TB Baba I^mma 83a s. v. n'sv nosn and Menahoth 64b s. v. n'ar nosn. 

*s TP Pe’a I.l, 15c and parallels. 
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man is permitted to teach his daughter Greek for it serves her 
as an ornament". Greek literature only (and not vulgar Greek) 
could serve as an ornament to young ladies of social standing 
such as the daughters of R. Abbahu. Nor did R. Abbahu con- 
tent himself with teaching this principle in theory; he behaved 
according to his teaching as we shall see presently. 

But we must not disregard the violent protest of R. Abbahu’s 
colleague and friend — R. Simeon b. Abba. He questioned R. 
Abbahu’s tradition in this respect, and doubted if R. Johanan 
had ever uttered such an opinion. He ironically remarked: 
13m' 'na ,mn3a nya n pn “Because he wants to 

teach his daughters (Greek) he ascribes it to R. Johanan *5^ 

R. Hiyya b. Abba, the contemporary and relative®^ of R. 
Simeon b. Abba, taught in the name of R. Johanan in the 
same spirit. He explained^* that the prohibition of Greek educa- 
tion aimed at the informers (nmoon '3©D). If this be the reason, 
there is, of course, no difference between teaching Greek to 
boys or to girls. Jastrow in his dictionary^’ remarks: “Studying 
of Greek was forbidden on account of the informers, whose 
familiarity with Greek tempted them to treason." 

This is a wrong conception; we need not go so far. The 
real reason was that people who knew Greek well could occa- 
sionally undermine the existence of the Jewish courts. If the 
person involved was dissatisfied with the decision of the court 
he could appeal to the Roman Government. As a matter of 
fact R. Hiyya b. Abba himself was the victim of such a case. 
A woman named Tamar complained of the decision of his court 
to the proconsul in Caesarea.^ 

Both R. Hiyya b. Abba and R. Simeon b. Abba behaved 
according to their teaching. There is no trace in their numerous 

^ In accordance with this view we find in the late Midrash, Pirke deRabbi 
ed. Grflnhut p. 58 (see my booklet py'pv p. 17 and p. 98 on the time of this 
Midrash): n’jr nioHi nuv ina n« oih . . . ]3m’ now. “R. 

Johanan said . . . and a man should not teach his daughter Greek, and he 
himself is forbidden to study Greek.’* 

^ Probably a brother. 

«* TP ibidem. 

« P. 805, 8. V. niOD. 

TP Megilla I1I.3, 74a. 
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sayings of any knowledge of Greek. Both of them were ex- 
tremely honest, righteous and pious. Both of them seem to have 
had a similar fate. 

R. Hiyya was supported by a rich family of landowners in 
Tiberias®* named but the pious R. Hiyya had to leave 

Palestine in order to make a living®^ and to avert the unfounded 
suspicion that he was too favorably inclined towards his sup- 
porters, the rich landowners.®^ 

R. Simeon b. Abba too was famous for his poverty ,®s and it 
was reported®® that a landowner named offered him 

tithes, but the pious R. Simeon hesitated to accept them, doubting 
the trustworthiness of the man in respect of tithes and Teruma. 
He consulted R. Johanan, and the latter told him: 

IDfcU “Our brother is trustworthy.’* 

Since both R. Simeon b. Abba and R. Johanan lived in 
Tiberias, and R. Johanan knew well the character of the land- 
owner, we can assume with certainty that the landowner lived 
in the same place. It is very noteworthy that in this case 
probably not only R. Simeon b. Abba had to leave Palestine,®^ 
but the family of his supporter as well. 

A Greek inscription on a tomb in Italy®* reads:®’ 'AX^ttis 
TLl3ep[L]eifs Kal viol airov *Iov(ttos Kal 'AXi^iris 'EjSpeot . . . 
“Alypis from Tiberias and his sons Justus and Alypis, 
Hebrews” ... I think we shall not err if we identify this name 
with from Tiberias. 

Thus, we obtain a picture of the three pillars among R. 
Johanan’s disciples: righteous, pious and intelligent men. But 

TP Shebiith III.l, 34c. See also Theodor's notes to BR 6923. 

In a bilingual inscription on a Jewish tomb in Italy (Frey CIJ, I, 630) 
we read. ^*filiu8 Silani” in the Latin and 'liV’D in the Hebrew. According 
to Lenormant the inscription is not earlier than the XI or the XII c., but 
Frey remarks that the use of Latin argues against such late date. 

*3 TP Hagiga 1.7, 76d and parallel. 

TP Shebiith III.l, 34c, Maaser Sheni V.S, 56b. 

‘s TP Bikkurim IIL3, 65d, Baba Mezia 11.3, 8c. 

TP Terumoth I.l, 40c. 

^ TP Moed Katan III.l, 81c, Bukkurim I1I.3, 65d. 

^ Date not identified. 

Frey, CIJ, 502 (p. 367). 
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one of them (R* Abbahu) is in addition a man of the world, a 
man well versed in secular culture, who lived in a Hellenized 
town (Caesarea), whereas the two others (R. Hiyya and R. 
Simeon b. Abba) are opposed to Greek culture, and are them- 
selves ignorant of Greek. 

However we must bear in mind that the latter were both of 
Babylonian origin and were brought up in Babylonia.’® The 
Babylonian scholars who immigrated to Palestine did not 
ordinarily acquire this foreign language. TP Gittin’" assumes as 
a matter of course that the great Babylonian scholar, Rab 
(III c.), who immigrated to Palestine did not know how to 
read Greek. 

Another noteworthy episode regarding a Babylonian scholar 
in Palestine is recorded in the Palestinian Talmud:’* pm 
'T noK .p’no nh «mip ,p’nD (read: 'nn«) nnn 

H'no oy .101 pm .mwo «onp ]m inn iy ^on pio 'i^ nain 
[l']i»y niDDfct nian'o ’yo'o »in id« .poa ^o .«oaip. 

Rabbi Z. M. Pineles’^ correctly explained’^ that we have 
before us a case of a document written in Greek where 
the number Trevri^KOVTa (fifty) was altered to bydoriKovTa 
(eighty). The correct translation of the text will accordingly be: 
“A document passed from R. Huna’s to R. Shammai, in which 
**6ydorj” was blurred and ''Kovra'" was clear. R. Huna said to 
R. Shammai; Go and see what is the lowest number in Greek 
that ^'Kovra" is combined with.’^ He went out and said: It is 

TP Maasroth, end, S2a, Shabbath VI, 8a, bottom. 

IX.9, 50c, bottom. ^ Baba Bathra X.1, 17c. 

w mm nam p. 134. 

74 The commentaries ad loc. misunderstood the text. The honor of the 
correct emendation and explanation of the text belongs to this brilliant 
Galician scholar. 

IV c., of Babylonian origin, and who did not know Greek. 

7® It was the usual practice of the Rabbis to consult the linguists when 
they came across a foreign term which they did not understand. So TP 
Baba Bathra VI 1 1. 8, 16c records that R. Joshua b. Levi consulted all linguists 
about the meaning of the word iiomnn (bie&kfjLtiv), “I have bequeathed” — 
a common formula in wills — and nobody knew the meaning of it It seems 
that the linguists misunderstood him, taking the word as a substantive; 
a lawyer would have probably answered the question. See A. Gulak in 
Tarbiz 1 fasc. 4, p. 144 and Tosefeth Rishonim II, p. 148. 
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TpiiLKOvra (thirty). When the litigants left R. Huna re- 
marked: That party wanted to gain thirty (by the erasure) and 
lost twenty. 

A similar case is found in a Greek document written in 
Persia dpaxfiA,s rpiiLKOvra, recpiiv ipiriXov . . . but in the 
‘ 'outer” duplicate:" 

Spax/xAs rpf a- (altered to reaffap^) Kovra reipiiv ipiriXov , . . 
Exactly the same kind of alteration as recorded in the 
Palestinian Talmud. The editor of the Greek parchment re- 
marks:*® "This is too obvious to be fraudulent.” But the fact 
remains a fact. Human nature does not change. 

Between these two opposite poles of native Palestinian 
scholars, on the one hand, who lived in Hellenized towns and 
were at home in Greek culture, and Babylonian immigrants, on 
the other hand, who were entirely ignorant of it, we have to 
place the average Rabbi who lived in the provincial towns and 
villages. His level of secular culture was probably only some- 
what superior to that of the middle class inhabitant of the 
country. A closer inquiry into the cultural state of such scholars 
and of the middle class among the masses will be most 
welcomed. 

The previously discussed instances of the house of the patri- 
arch and the house of the head of the academy in Caesarea 
prove that these were inherent factors favoring the spread of 
Greek culture among the Jewish masses. The middle class** had 
before it a good example to imitate, they followed in the steps 
of their superiors. On the other hand, the lower class, whose 
vocabulary of both Aramaic and Greek was poor and vulgar, 

77 For the decision of the court was that the document is valid only for 
“thirty’", the lowest number with which “KOJ'ra” is combined 

7> In 88 B. C. £. Published by £. H. Minns in The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies XXXV (1915) p. 28, 1 10. 

7* Ibid. p. 29, 1. 10. 

•• Ibid. p. 49. 

The exact definition of this middle class in Palestine, its importance as 
a powerful factor in the Synagogue, its general condition in the III and the 
IV centuries, still awaits study. See meanwhile A. Buechler, The £conomic 
Conditions of Judaea after the Destruction of the Second Temple p. 29 seq. 
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began slowly to develop a kind of Aramaic Greek Jargon.** 
Even Semitic words bearing on practical life sometimes assumed 
a Greek form. In TP*^ we find and iDinna;*^ the common 
folk added the Greek suffix -iptos*^ to the Semitic and 

Dinna, and such words found their way into the language of the 
Rabbis, when they spoke of everyday matters. 


*• See the excellent article of Prof. M, Schwabe in nnayn mann my’T 
'•h m’pn^ vol. V, p. 86. 

Halla 1 1.6, 58c and elsewhere. 

Baba Bathra 1 1.3, 13b. 

^ The usual suffix for professionals. Comp, also Schwabe ibid. II, p. 57. 
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Cleomedes the Mathematician and Astronomer in attacking 
the Greek style of Epicurus remarks:* 'ETrei ye wpds rots 
&\\oLs Kal tA icarA rijv ipprivelav aircp tolkIXoos Sce^o- 
pAra iarlt aapKds ebara^ Karaariipara \tyovTi Kal rii irepl 
rabrrfs TTto-rA iXirlapara Kal \l7raapa btpd^aXpiav rb hkKpvov 
bvopb^ovTL Kal lepb. bvaKpavybapara Kal yapyaXia-poifs ai)- 
pares Kal XrjKiipaTa Kal AXXas roiabras KOKbs bras' S)p rb 
piv iK xo^poLi^TVTeLojp bv ns elvai ipiiaete, rb bi bpoia rois 
\eyopevoLS iv rols ArjprirploLS iirb rcov Oeapoipopia^ovaSiv 
ywaLKOiv, rb Si bwb piarjs rrjs irpoaevxfjs Kal ribv iv* aiXals 
vpoaairobvroiv^ *lovSaiKb nva Kal vapaKexapaypiva Kal 
Karb woXif rcop ipvercov rawetvbrepa. 

According to this testimony such expressions as ‘VapxAs 
ebara^ Karaariipara'* or **m€rrb iXviapara** etc. were cur- 
rent ^^among the harlots, among the women who celebrated 
the Ceres* festivals, within the synagogue and among beggars — 
Jewish expressions much lower than reptiles.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that we know neither the exact 
date nor the place of Cleomedes.* But for our purpose it is 
important to note that the Jews in the Diaspora were not 
accused of speaking bad Greek like foreigners, but were blamed 
for employing vulgar — but good — Greek like the '*d^eapo~ 
<popLb^ovaaL*\^ for talking the common Greek spoken by the 
lowest classes of society.^ 

Cleomedes* remark does not, of course, refer to the Greek of 
the Bible read in the synagogues of the Diaspora, nor to the 

* De motu circulari corporum caelestium II. 1, 91, ed. Ziegler p. 166. 

* Ziegler, De Vita et scriptis Cieomedis p. 14, places his floruit at the 
III c. in Rome. 

* The Greek of the Thesmophoriazusae is well known from Aristophanes’ 
comedy bearing this name. 

< See Durham, Donald, The Vocabulary of Menander p. 27. 
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Greek of the regular prayers which were translated by learned 
men, but to the speech of the minor preachers, to the religious 
discussions that occasionally took place within the walls of the 
synagogues and, finally, to the common talk of the people 
gathered in the houses of worship. 

But since we are concerned here only with the Greek of 
the Palestinian Synagogue we have to consider how far that 
language penetrated into the Synagogue and into Jewish religious 
life. It is stated in the famous passage in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud that in the Hellenked town of Caesarea there were Jews 
who read* the Shema in Greek.® Of the Jewish inscriptions 
found in the coastal town of Jaffa (mostly in the cemetery) 
sixty are in Greek and only six are in Hebrew and Aramaic.^ 
The Greek accompanied the dead to their eternal resting place. 
In the midland towns of Palestine as well a great many Greek 
inscriptions have been discovered in the synagogues and the 
cemeteries.® 

The very poverty and vulgarity of the language of these 
inscriptions show that it was spoken by the people and not 
written by learned men only. We shall presently see that the 
learned and cultured Jews of Palestine spoke a good Greek as 
the educated Jew in England speaks a literary English. 

And alhough it is quite certain that the regular prayers in 
the midland synagogues of Palestine were offered in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, striking evidence, it seems to me, is available 
that even there the people sometimes said their special prayers 
in Greek. 

In addition to the regular services in the Synagogue, prayers 
were offered in the streets on special occasions such as droughts; 
during these the scholars sometimes turned to the pious man 
among the common folk to intervene before God on their 
behalf. Already the Mishna contains the order of the street- 

» In the IV c. 

• Sota VII. 1, 21b. Comp, also opb ed. Wertheimer p. 3. 

f Prof. M. Schwabe in his Introduction to the aw’n ibd, Vol. I, part I, 
p. 41. 

* Schwabe ibid. p. 39 seq. 
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service in times of droughts.’ The common people often played 
a leading part in these prayers. It is related in the Palestinian 
Talmud” that the prayer of an ass-driver brought down rain. 
But the story related” about a man named Pantokakus is 
particularly instructive. 

This story which is recorded incidentally and is told with 
the simplicity of life itself sheds a bright light on the everyday- 
life, on the pious man of the people who nevertheless belonged 
to the dregs of Jewish society. The story runs as follows;” 
.nm’ri’Ei in3« 't rhv .n’m «nc3ai ^KppniB inan ’onriH 
,incj”n TBB>D ,DV ^33 ~i 2 y KT3J Minn iT3y 'n ,n’!? 'k ."iiow no '« 
”«’Vi33 B’poi .iirPDip npnoi naoDi ,’33^ ]in’3D ^y’oi ,nn”3r t:idi 
ino^n TBWD «T33 mnn lor nn '« .may la’o noi '« .iirroip 
•n’poy no ,n^ nnoE .n’sa tnioy mn nopi 'SKnn3’« tnn nnto 
n’san ,n’3’:B0i nayo no ’ono n’ya .rair'an nnnsK E’nm n^ya .mow 
.I’^ya ”3B «n ,rf? nnom ,]in’D’o n’ann .’ony ‘‘’ditbi ’ditb 

.n”3ynDi rp’^xo nn no 'k .’’onn 

“It appeared to R. Abbahu” that iravrSKOKOs'* ought to 
pray so that rain would come down. R. Abbahu had him 

9 Taanith II 1-2. Comp, also Tosephta ibid. I p. 215 1 18-26 and the 
Talmuds ad loc. 

” Taanith 1.4, 64a. Comp, also Vayyikra Rabba XXXIV. 14 (end). 

» TP ibid 

” The text of the modern editions of the TP is very corrupted The 
best text is preserved in the fragments published by Prof. Louis Ginzberg in 
Genizah Studies I p. 403. I record in the notes the better readings of the 
ed. pr. 

*3 Ed. pr.; nppBJfl. 

^ Ibid.: 

Ibid : «n’H. 

Ibid.: onBi 'ony. 

In Caesarea, see above p. 21 seq. 

** See Krauss LW, 465. Loew's choice in this connection is wrong. Al- 
though TP mentions five sins here, five is a round number in Rabbinic 
literature It is similarly reported in TB Baba Bathra 16b that Esau com- 
mited five sins in one day. A man who commits five sins in one day is a 
thorough sinner and deserves his surname TavrbKOKOS, On five as a round 
number see the Hebrew periodical ed Jost vol I (1840) p. 40 seq. and 
Rabbinica by G. Kittel (Leipzig 1920) p 39 seq. The material from Tal- 
mudic sources recorded in both articles is very far from exhaustive. On five 
virtues, see Kittel ibid. p. 43. On vkvre^ickvTa, see ibid. p. 45. 
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brought to him and asked him: ‘What is your occupation’? 
Pantokakus said (referring to himself): ‘This man commits 
five sins every day: he adorns*^ the theatre, engages the he- 
taerae,*® brings their clothes to the bath-house, claps hands and 
dances before them, and clashes the cymbals” before them*. 
[R. Abbahu] said to him: ‘What good deed did you perform*? 
He said (again referring to himself) : ‘This man was once adorn- 
ing the theatre when a woman came in and stood behind the 
column (of the theatre) crying. I asked her: What is your 
business* (what do you want) ? She said (about herself) : ‘They 
imprisoned the husband of this woman and she wants to see 
what she can do to release him* (implying that she wants to 
be engaged to work in the theatre). I sold my bed and the 
curtain of my bed” and I gave to her the money I received for 
it and told her: ‘Here you have the money, release (or: here 
is the release of) your husband and do not sin*. R. Abbahu 
said to him: ‘You are entitled to offer the prayer and to be 
answered (by God).’ ** 

We have here an excellent picture of a man who was of the 
dregs of Jewish society in Caesarea. The one man adorns the 

** 'Liaivoypafptli 

** 1. e. musicians and dancers. 

** All our dictionaries misunderstood the origin of this word. 
means /3a/3oOXta — cymbals. The modem Greek lexicons do not record 
this word, but Hesychius in his lexicon s. v 'KhpfiaKov records* *'Ku)uj8aXoi'. . . 
Papob\LOV eldos dpyopov povaiKov” It is very noteworthy that this term 
which is not found anywhere else except in the lexicon of an Alexandrian 
is preserved in the Palestinian Talmud in a quotation from the vocabulary 
of the theatre in Caesarea. 

The reading of the ed. pr. v*poi seems to be preferable and cor- 

responds to the Mishna (Tamid VII.3): Vxbxa MnM ]3 v'pni, but the reading 
of the Geniza Ms. M'Vua V'pPi is also acceptable, corresponding to: Kal 
KpoOa rd jSa/3o6X(a. 

“ According to the reading of ed. pr. But the story proceeding ours, 
which is related in TP ibid implies rather that Pantokakus sold his profes- 
sional tools. May be that ’onv is only a different spelling for ’dih, just as 
onu (tenant) and ony are interchangeable (See Jastrow s. v ony II). Then 
Dny««DnH, drum (See Sota IX, 14, Kelim XV, 6 and commentaries ibid. 
Comp, also Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie III p. 281 n. 112). The 
trandiation should therefore be: I sold my drum and the items belonging 
(irpdy) to my drum. 
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theatre, engages the hetaerae, takes care of their clothes and 
teaches them to dance and to play.*^ We probably have before 
us a mime*^ or a pantomimist of a small theatre in Caesarea. 
Both types were called bpx^CTTiis in ancient times.®* 

The was profoundly despised by the Jews. Al- 

ready the Septuagint translated D'pnn — one of the worth- 
Iess®7 — with: cZs riav 6pxovp.ivo)v. The Septuagint did not 
read onpin,®* but paraphrased the pn with ‘‘dancer.” This is 
corroborated by the comment of a Palestinian scholar of the 
end of the III c,:^ V D'pnn fcunD -□ to -!"« .D'pin mo 

D0D3TH. “What does D'pnn mean? R. Abba b. Kahana said: 
The lowest of the low, namely an bpxW'^V^ (a dancer). 

Thus our theatre man, our Pantokakus who was one of the 
lowest of the low, sold his last belongings in order to save an 
innocent married woman from sin. 

A similar anecdote is told*® of a poor ass-driver who sold 
his beast in order to prevent a woman from sin; he likewise 
prayed for rain and was answered. These people of the lowest 
classes of Jewish society said their prayers in the streets of 
Palestine. They prayed for bread for the poor, they prayed for 
rain ; they prayed in their plain and simple style, and they were 
answered. 

It seems to me that we are able to recover a fragment of 
such a “street-prayer” in a halachic passage of the Palestinian 
Talmud:** DWD 7\p^b ym lU'Ki ym rrpm 

mp 'DW D’ni KiB'D '•Dm in« B’p^ am Drao mw nyuB 
HW DWD T\p^b poD’-n. “Hezekia said: He who swears that 

« The function of this man was misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie III p. 118. 

*4 See Krauss ibid. 117 and 293 n. 290 on the mime of Caesarea in the 
III and IV centuries. 

^ See Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquit^s etc. IV, p. 316a 
n. 1; ibid. Ill p. 1899b. 

II Sam. VI. 20. 

Comp. Aoxd in Matt. V, 22 and the **Kommentar” ad loc. 

^ See The Intern. Crit. Com. ad loc., p. 297. 

TP Sanhedrin 1 1. 4, 20b and parallds. 

TP Taanith 1.4, 64a. immediately before the story of Pantokakus. 

Shebuoth 111.10, 34d and parallels. 
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two are two is liable to be flogged for the sin of taking a vain 
oath. R. Menahem in the name of Resh Lakish (III C.) said: 
He who sees that it is beginning to rain and says mp 

is to be flogged for the sin of taking a vain oath.” 

Hezekia’s statement is clear; one swore that two are two.^* 
But the second oath, the oath of a man in the market^^ swear- 
ing that it is raining, is difficult to understand. Some of our 
lexicons explain that the man swore and said llDDna '•bo mp, 
iciJpt”* TToXif ”God, how much it rained” Some ex- 
plain this phrase as: ^pi^ov, ”By God, bring 

much rain!”3s 

These explanations are far from satisfactory. If Resh Lakish 
wanted to quote a theoretical illustration, why did he choose an 
oath in Greek? We can only assume that the illustration was 
drawn from life as a well known practice. 

Our commentaries, however, misunderstood here the mean- 
ing of njnac?. An oath involving an evident fact is not an 
oath, it is a vain mention of His name. Even in post-Biblical 
times an oath and a vain mention of His name were synonymous. 
Ben Sira (XXIII.iO) says: 6 dpvhcop Kal dvopiL^cop 
rravrdSf dTrd apaprlas oi pii icafJapto't?^, '^He that sweareth 
and continually nameth (the Holy one) is not cleansed from 
sin.” 'Opphtiv and dpopd^eip are synonymous here. 

The same is true of Rabbinic literature. In Tosephta^® we 
read: mt muy TDTDI tsirn ^3, ”He who knows how to mention 

** Or as proved in my note to Dvian nmy ed. Urbach p 183 that the 
correct reading in TP is I'an which we have to vocalize (l’3»n = ) . 

The man swore that figs are figs, a self-evident fact. We are reminded of 
the Greek proverb: tA cvKa <rvKa . . . Tikyei, “He calls figs figs" (See Liddell 
and Scott s. v. CKktprj). In Pesiktha Rabbathi XXII, ed. Friedmann 113a it 
is stated: nj’Hn nj’Hnn n’r n’rn idh non iTpm 

pi»3 naiy Hinr nr »’p^ ]□ jiyov 'i ow omo 'm ’an 'n mw njnaBr ir nn 
nw njnar ir nn D’Danaw np (read: ’l?a nom oniv D’»»an nn n»ni. 

See Pesiktha Rabbathi quoted in the previous note. 
m/c{fpc€. See J. Psichari, Biblioth^que de T^cole des hautes Etudes 
vol. 92 (Paris 1892) p. 227 seq. and p. 235 seq. 

See Lcwy Woerterbuch I, 266 s. v. ]iop»T3 and Loew in Krauss’ LW 
II, p. 166. 

» See Kohut Aruch Conu>letum II p. 194 s. v. and Krauss LW ibid. 

Aboda Zara III, 46412. 
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the name of an idol.** The Mekiltha^^ explains that in this case 
“to mention** means to take a vow in (or to swear by) his 
name. TDTD is thus synonymous with iTii or 

Moreover, TB^® states clearly in the name of this very Resh 
Lakish: twn vh DWD imj? nsnx nvtw hd-d -[-oDn Vd, “He who 
pronounces a benediction when it is not required transgresses 
the commandment: *Do not invoke the name of the Lord' ** 
(Exod. XX. 7) etc. 

This Jewish tradition was probably the source of Theodo- 
retus (V c.) in his Quaest. in Exod. ad loc.,^^ who wrote: Tivk% 
Si t 6 6/jLO)fjLOK6Ta yptixTaad^ai. *£ 70 ? 5^ oZ/xai, rbv d^elov 
irapaKeXebea&aL vbixov, Slx<i StSaaKaXlas, Trpocrevxfjs, ij 
bvayKalas tlp6s rijp ^elap pij Trpoipipeip Trpo- 

ariyoplap. “Some say that the verse (Ex. XX.7) relates to 
him who pronounces a false oath, but I think that the Divine 
Law enjoins us not to mention His name except in teaching, 
praying and in cases of urgent need.** This is in perfect accord- 
ance with the statement of Resh Lakish. Rabbi M. Maimonides 
codified this statement^® n? nn nDn:c nsia i-aon ho 

ynWD nm db? “He who pronounces a 

benediction when it is not required is mentioning the name 
of the Lord in vain and is regarded as one who swears in 
vain.** 

Thus, Resh Lakish in full consistency with his own opinion 
could teach that he who mentioned God*s name in useless 
prayer is liable to be flogged for a vain oath. 

Therefore it seems quite clear that “xOpt iroXi) Ppi^op" 
(Lord, let much rain fall) is neither more nor less than the 
first verse of a prayer for rain (o'DWn n^on), an opinion already 
uttered by N. Brull.<* This prayer for rain was offered by the 

w Mishpatim XX, ed. Horovitz p. 331. 

^ Berakoth 33a (bottom). 

» Migne, PG LXXX, 268d. 

In msia I, 15. 

^ Jahrbticher I, 130. Brilll quoted only the Greek phrase without pay- 
ing any attention to the context of the Talmud which mentions HW nyi3», 
a vain oath. All Jewish scholars (Kohut, Loew, Jastrow, especially Fiirst in 
his Glossarium s. v. I'DsnaM) rejected the opinion of Brull as being incom- 
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common people in the streets and in the markets^* of Tiberias^^ 
in their plain and simple phraseology. J. Grimm^ quotes a 
prayer for rain in Neo-Greek: 

/iou, /iou, jSp^fe Ppox/iv^ 
fXLdiv Ppoxfl^t ixiiLV (nyaviiv 

“My God, my God send one rain, 

One rain, a gentle rain.“ 

Grimm did not give his source; the Mey dXrj ^EWrjviKii 'E7- 
KVKXowaiSela^ quotes a similar prayer: 

pl^€, /iou, /xtA KoKii Ppoxfl J'A ylvow tA uTcaprk. 

“Send, my God, one good rain that the crops may grow.” 

These simple prayers are strikingly similar to the Jewish 
prayer. The supplication was probably short and unadorned, 
perhaps not more than something like this: Kvpi iroXif 
l^pi^op iirl Toi>s hypohs rov Xaov crov. The Roman Emperor, 
M. Aurelius Antoninus recorded^^ a similar people’s prayer for 
rain: E6x^ *k&y\vaUav' i<Tov, vcrov, & <pl\e Zev, icarA rijs 
Apo6pas Tfjs *kdy\valo)v ical tS>v wedLcav, “A prayer of the 
Athenians: Rain, rain, o dear Zeus, down upon the tilth of the 
Athenians and the plains.” 

The Roman Emperor, admiring this simple prayer, remarked: 
lirot 06 Set fj oCrcos, AttXws kuI iXev^ipcjs. 

“Either we ought not to pray at all, or we ought to pray in 
this way — simply and freely.” The learned Rabbis likewise 
were appreciative of the simple prayers of the people, but Resh 
Lakish had nevertheless to warn the ignorant man not to pray 


patible with the context. But considering all the material adduced above 
there is no doubt that the excellent scholarly instinct of Brail did not mis- 
lead him. 

4* In Pesiktha Rabbathi quoted above: piB^a Kinv rrr. 

The dwelling place of Resh Lakish. 

44 Kleinere Schriften II, Berlin 1865 p. 448, referred to by Brail ibidem. 

4« Vol. VII, p. 804 s. V. fipoxt 

4* Medit. V. 7, quoted^by Grixnm and BrOll 
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for rain after it began to fall (a sure means that the prayer 
will be answered), or he will be flogged like a perjurer.^’ 

Thus, we have prayers in Greek not only in the sea-port 
synagogues, but also in the streets and markets of the mid- 
land towns. 

And if the Greek of the common people in the market was 
poor and vulgar, that of the learned Rabbis was far superior 
and of higher taste. 

The Rabbis elucidated the verses of the Bible not only by 
means of quoting from Jewish sources but sometimes also from 
Greek law and literature as well as proverbs. R. Eleazar (b. 
Pedath, Tiberias, III c.) in drawing a parallel between the 
behavior of the Lord of the world and that of an earthly king, 
began his explanation with a Greek proverb. He said:^* 
nxi HTn iru am nra anua didUik oi’lp’pa 

The vain mention of His name was especially abused by ignorant 
women. TB Nedarim 7b records the story of a woman who mentioned His 
name in vain and was banned by R Huna (in Babylonia, III c). 

More instructive is the story related in TB Kethubot 85a: nnn’H «’nn 
nDB« nyutPH mi»m na wyi’ «iDn m na moH .«an nan ’a nyiaw «a”n’KT 
maaaB^K ny law^ «ai. “A woman was required to take an oath at the court 
of Raba (Babyl. IV c.), but when R. Hisda’s daughter (Raba^s wife) said to 
him. 'I know that she is suspected of [taking false] oaths,’ Raba transferred 
the oath to her opponent." The Talmud does not state what prompted Raba’s 
wife to suspect the woman of swearing falsely, but according to an old Geonic 
tradition (Halakoth Gedoloth nyi3» 'n, ed. Warsaw 115c, bottom, ed. Hildes- 
heimer p 482) she heard the woman uttering the Lord’s name in vain (nini 
7603 }? D’D» Qv HpDD. See also the Geonic sources in D’aiHan inn Kethuboth 
ad loc p. 262 and O'ViTon ibid. p. 50). It is true that Tosaphoth to 
Shebuoth 46b s. v. h2H interpreted this phrase to mean that she pronounced 
false oaths, but the simple meaning of the context argues against this forced 
interpretation (Comp, also Ritba Kethuboth ad loc.). 

The woman behaved in the typical manner of the market-monger, and 
it IS no wonder that Raba’s wife suspected her of being likely to take a false 
oath. Resh Lakish would probably order such a woman to be Hogged. 

TP Rosh Hashana 1.3, 57a. I quote the Greek words according to the 
reading and vocalization contained in the Geniza mss. of the Yemshalmi 
Fragments ed. Ginzberg p. 14519. 

« In Yer. Fr. ibid. p. 152*^: oiou (hnnc p 'yl^ii Th. 

The Aruch s. v. dvS’DS (and parallels) quotes from VayR. (XXXV.3): 
Disim DIDI) This is not found in our editions of VayR., but is pre- 
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HTn nna vhn n'apn Van nniK d^d'^Pd onriH no'^po 
'131 n^’nn no'^poi. 

''Ilapd jSacrtX^cos 6 I'A/ios &ypa(pos — on the king the law 
is not binding®* — . Ordinarily a human king issues a decree and 
if he chooses he obeys it, otherwise others obey it, but when 
the Holy One blessed be He issues a decree He is the first to 
obey it.” 

Thus, R. Eleazar quoted in the synagogue (or in the academy) 
a Greek proverb in the Greek language and did not translate 
it, assuming that everybody understood it.®** 

We seize this occasion to take exception to the fatal mis- 
take made by great scholars who maintained that the Jewish 
preachers used Greek words in order to boast before the public; 
that in reality the audience did not understand it, but were 
impressed by it ; that the preacher resorted to Greek expressions 
when there were adequate Hebrew or Aramaic ones available. 
So, for example, the great contemporary philologist. Prof. 

served in the mss. So cod. Brit. Mus.: iryV 't, cod 

Vat.: DiBn3« didi 3 (Dor 'h; cod. Oxf.: di«’Vd 3 (D'la 

DlBna« DiD’3. R. Samuel Jama (Jubelschnft . . . Graetz p 25) quotes from TP. 
DiBna« DiD’3i« D 1 K «nB. He adds; in-nn -j^on anao h'l D’O’a an ’t '’b ’nKxo 
naina na’«. 

So Geniza ms. Ed. pr.; ixn. 

This proverb was quite popular in the Orient. H Lewy (Philologus 
LII, 1893, p. 568) pointed to Porphyrio, a contemporary of R Eleazar, who 
quotes (in Horat. ad Sat. II. 3, 188) Mu)p(jp koX jSaatXel vSjjLOs 
&y p a<po s, “On the fool and on the king the law is not binding” (Comp, 
cd. A. Holder, 1894, p. 302 and the editor’s notes). This quotation more 
closely approximates the reading of the Midrashim .which have vdpos without 
the article d. It also finally establishes the correct vocalization of DiBiaiK. 
See Prof. Ginzberg’s note in Krauss’ inyn msDin, p. a*n. In Shemoth 
Rabba (XXX.9), where R. Eleazar’s statement is reported in the name of 
Tannaim (I /I I c.), who included it in their sermon in Rome, the Greek 
proverb is missing. For further elucidations see below p. 144, n 2. 

A Greek proverb was also cited by R. Aha (Pesiktha deR. Kahana 
191b and parallels) : H ’ a n p o t a o o nnn ]d ]'«nn ]d nnn 

(See Aruch s v. ’tanaia and Buber’s note ad loc. n. 36). “Be among the 
onlookers and not among those on viewl Be among the spectators i&eojprirrjs. 
See Krauss and Loew LW 256 s. v. nnae) and not among the gladiators 1“ 
(on Kuvriyds as bestiarius, dripiop&xns, see Liddell and Scott s. v KvvaySs, 
end). 
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1. Loew** contends. According to him, the Jewish preachers 
employed Greek words in order to draw the attention of the 
audience, to parade their knowledge before the hearers. He 
further maintains that the use of many Greek words betrays 
the bad taste of both the preachers and the hearers. On this 
occasion I am compelled to disagree with the opinion of our 
distinguished scholar. To maintain this view means to do an 
injustice both to the Rabbis and to the historical truth. 

The Greek language took hold of all classes among all the 
nations in the Mediterranean world.^^ The Jews were no excep- 
tion in this respect. We have already seen how deeply Greek 
penetrated into all the classes of Jewish society in Palestine. 
The Rabbis spoke to the people in their language, and if in the 
midst of their Aramaic speeches they often inserted Greek 
wordsS4 and expressions they had very good reasons for it. 

Our Talmudic dictionaries overlooked the very important 
fact that the Rabbis took whole sentences from Greek proverbs 
current among the people, from Greek legal documents, litera- 
ture and similar sources. Many Greek expressions can be 
understood only when taken as quotations. I shall cite a few 
striking instances. 

]DD^C3-T n’D-Q 'n noH o^yaa nyiD n« 'n yaan 

'ancaoi noon yao^.w ***And God plagued Pharaoh and his house 
with great plagues' (Gen. XII. 17). Rabbi Berechia (IV c.) said: 
Because he durst touch the body of the matron.” If we write 
the Greek words in Greek script and the Aramaic in square 
we shall read: narpma n aiaixa "a yao^ MX/JLTfaev n ^y. At 
first sight it resembles a real jargon ; it seems to support Loew’s 
theory that the preacher sought to show off before the public by 
displaying his knowledge of Greek; otherwise why did he not 
state in plain Aramaic: nanwDT ncaaa yao^ »ixnnfcn b^y. 

But the suggestion of desire to impress the audience does 
not solve the problem. R. Berechia was one of the most famous 

** ‘‘Vorbemerkung** in Krauss* LW, p. 620 seq. 

« See the very instructive note by J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 6, 
n. 1. 

^ Words which did not become part of the Aramaic. 

« TP Kethuboth VII (end), 31d. 
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scholars and preachers in Palestine, and his statement that God 
plagued Pharaoh because “he dared touch the body of the ma- 
tron” must have explained the matter to his audience. We 
shall be able to understand it only if we consider his statement 
as a quotation from a source well known at that time. 

We must first establish the correct reading of R. Berechia’s 
sentence. In we read: fconoDi n 3 D D ^ 3"ipD^ by. 

Here we have rnoD^ nipnb (to come near the shoe) instead of 
riDoa yyob (to touch the body) of the TP. Whereas the reading 
n3DD^ seems to be based on a different tradition (see below), 
there is probably no difference of tradition in the variant 
and yytib; the Septuagint translates both yyi (to touch) and 
anp (to come near) 4xr6<rt>at, and we have every reason to 
suppose that the original Greek phrase contained this verb. 

As for the syntactical structure of the sentence we may 
reconstruct it as: MXfJLriae rov fxaTp6)vrjs tri^fiaros 
R. Berechia was reluctant to apply to our matriarch Sara the 
Greek verb iTTrccriJac which has a definite meaning when used 
in connection with a woman, and he tried to avoid it by replac- 
ing this word with the Aramaic y3D^? or aipo^. The introduction 
of the Aramaic word into the Greek sentence is now perfectly 
understandable. 

It remains only to trace the real meaning of the phrase. 
Fortunately we can be helped by the context of the Midrash 
itself. We see there that the Rabbis wanted to understand the 
supreme justice of Pharaoh’s punishment; since Pharaoh had 
only bad intentions which he did not succeed in putting into 
action, why was he so severely punished? It seems to me that 
one misunderstood word sheds light on the whole question. In 
BRs* we read: D'y33a mn rrpb nb^b nyio riD^DVf by 
“Because Pharaoh seized her (Sara) for one night he and his 
house were smitten with plagues.” The word is a legal 
term here — to seize by virtue of the law. This meaning is 

ffi XL.2, 3892 and parallel. 

After the sentence of Socrates about Critobulus (Xenophon, Memor. 
1.3.10): M\prj<T€ rdv *A>jafiLaSov vlbv ^Xi^orot, **He dared kiss Alcibiades’ 
son.” 

^ Ibid. 3887 and 1156i. See also Bemidbar Rabba III, 1. 
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rendered doubtless by the reading of a Geniza fragment^ 
The verb is often used in Rabbinic literature as 
a legal term for seizure by decision of court.®* 

The Rabbis were lawyers; their mind followed the logic of 
the law, and they wanted to clarify the legal aspect of Pharaoh’s 
action. They most probably knew the procedure of the Egyp- 
tian officials in their time, and they certainly possessed first 
hand information on life in Alexandria.®* 

They tried to picture the whole Sara-Pharaoh affair in the 
way of the Egypt of their own times. So, according to the 
picture portrayed by the Midrash, ®5 Abraham had his wife in a 
closed carriage when he entered Egypt. The customhouse 
officials ordered him to open the carriage, but he refused to 
declare its contents saying that he was prepared to pay the 
highest duty as if the carriage were full of precious stones. The 
officials however forced him to open the carriage,®^ and then 
they seized her®* and brought her before Pharaoh. 

Now the question arose what offence did Pharaoh commit by 
temporarily seizing our matriarch Sara. This was the problem 
that our preacher, R. Berechia, wished to solve. He declared: 
‘Tharaoh dared touch ( = seize) the body of a matron,” iriXurjae 

w Mann, The Bible as read etc. p. a'xp. 

^ Mann misunderstood the word ps^o and he referred to his note 680 
on page 3'3"i where he associates it with the text ibid, which reads. nyiD >|H 
lopiiw But our has nothing to do with this passage. The 

meaning is that Pharao and Abimelech took occasion to trump up charges 
against Sara In Midrash Haggadol Genes., ed Schechter p. 401 we find: 
*131 inc^M ispnoi on'i3K, *'They trumped up charges against Abraham's 
wife” etc. And ispin is only a variant for icpnw. We find this spelling of 
the word in Midrash Tannaim ed. Hoffmann p. 139* .Dn3i ni^'!?y QVi 
•] p 1 r 0 ^’nnn. **And [if] he lay shameful thtngs to her charge (Deut. 
XXI 1.14), he began to trump up charges against her.” See also Prof. L. 
Ginzberg's note in MGWJ vol. 78, p. 30-31. 

^ See Mishna Kethuboth XI 11. 8, Arakin V. 6 and elsewhere. 

^ See the abundant material recorded in S. Rapoport's iny s. v. 
nm3D3!?». 

^ BR ibid. 385, Tanhuma, ed. Buber 1 p. 66. 

®4 According to Tanhuma the officials opened the carriage against his 
will. 

Confiscated her as a beautiful slave who was about to be smuggled in. 
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liarpidvris aiiixaros hpatr^ai. This looks like the quotation of 
a law which was well known at the time. Fortunately we are 
able to prove it. 

The Roman writer Valerius Maximus (I c.) describes®^ the 
legal status of the Roman matron. He maintains^^^ ; in ius 
vocanti matronam corpus eius attingere non permiserunt. ‘They 
did not permit to touch ( = seize) the body of a matron sum- 
moned to court.” R. Berechia’s quotation, word for word! But 
R. Berechia seems to have quoted the Greek text®® of the law.®® 

Valerius Maximus, however, did not state the punishment 
for the transgression of the law. From R. Berechia's sentence 
we may infer that corporal punishment was inflicted on the 
transgressor. For the main point of R. Berechia's statement 
was: mncDDi noon yao*? iD’D*7i»-r npb] .nyis n« 'n yaa’i 

**And God plagued Pharaoh (Gen. XII. 17) : [corporal punishment 
was inflicted on him] since he dared touch ( = seize) the body of 
a matron.”^* 

Now, about two hundred and fifty years later a law of 
Justinian was published to the effect that a woman cannot be 
imprisoned for either private or fiscal debts. The officials who 
dare transgress the law will be severely punished.^* He also 
ordered the punishment of the creditors who dare seize the 
children of the debtors. He says:’^ Kal au)paTLKals iroivais 
airdv Ka^vrroP&Wea^ac . . . iweidil irpbacjTov iXefji^epov iirip 
Xpiovs irdXprjae Karacrx^lv . . . “And corporal punishment 

Factorum dictorumque memorabilium II.l. 

*7 Ibid., London 1823, p. 234. 

^ On the sources of Valerius Maximus see C. Bosch, Die Quellen des 
Valerius Maximus p. 13 seq., p. 109 seq. 

Moreover, not only has part of the Greek text of this law been pre- 
served in the Palestinian Talmud, but it is highly noteworthy that the school 
of the Rabbis in Tiberias supports the tradition of the majority of codices of 
Valerius Maximus’ work, which read ^’corpus ejus,” against the codices 
which omit it (see the various readings ad loc ). 

See Shabbath 97a. Comp, also Midrash Tehilim XCII, ed. Buber p. 410, 

^ R. Levi, the teacher of R. Berachia, interpreted (BR ibid. 3896) the 
verse to mean that an angel whipped Pharaoh for his attempt to touch Sara. 

V Novell. 134. 9. 

w Ibid. 134.7. 
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shall be inflicted upon him . . . since he dared seize a free person 
for debts^^. . 

R. Berechia did not preach in Greek, he only quoted part of 
the law in its original. But the hearers who knew Greek and were 
aware of the language of the law certainly appreciated R. 
Berechia^s admirable interpretation; they caught the play of 
words associated with the Biblical verse and the law; they 
could have imagined they were listening to R. Berechia as he 
said in Greek: Kal fjirrero'f^ 6 Kbpio^ rov $apaw . . . d^ats^s 
/x€7dXais (Gen. XII. 17) — crw/xaruats Trotvals Kai^vire^Xiiihi, 
iireidii kTdXfJLrjae tov ixaTpisvTjs (rci/xaros 

Thus, we now see that R. Berechia’s remark is neither part 
of a Greek Jargon nor an attempt to show off, but an excellent 
application of a well known law to a Biblical narrative. 


Justinian probably made use of the contents and language of an older 
law which he reenacted. This older law presumably imposed corporal punish- 
ment for the illegal seizure of free persons. 

7s So Aquila. 

7^ This likewise confirms the principle consistently maintained by me 
(Bibliographical Quaterly ibd nnp vol. XIV p. 324 seq. and Introduction to 
Tosefeth Rishonim IV p. 13) that we have no nght to correct old Jewish 
texts on the authority of parallel sources. In different texts we often have 
different traditions When Theodor in his commentary to BR (p. 390 n. 3, 
end) maintains that the reading of TP noDa (the body) is a mere error for 
K3DD3 (the shoe), the law as recorded by Valerius Maximus entirely dis- 
proves his contention. The question, however, is whether the reading of 
BR 18 to be regarded as a mere error for noD?. It is my conviction that 
we have no right to correct BR on the authority of TP. The reading of BR 
is confirmed by all codd. ad loc. and p. 5537. This reading was already before 
Tanhuma, since it reads, na .n’a inaD n’n n 1? y 3 o > 1 1 V » ^ nyiB na 
imn nao n’n n ’ t J a a y a ’ ^7, “When Pharaoh was about to take off her shoe 
the angel scourged him, when he was about to touch her dress the angel 
flogged him.“ Perhaps this sentence is based upon the sermon of a preacher 
who enlarged R. Berechia’s quotation by citing the other part of the law 
(Valer. Maxim, ibid ) that you are not permitted to touch the body of a 
matron, so that her “stol6“ should remain unprofaned by the touch of a 
strange hand (ut inviolata manus alienae tactu stola relinqueretur). Yet 
Pharaoh did dare touch the body of a matron and violated her “8tol6“ (The 
Septuagint translates the word pKD — Is. IX.4 — (TtoX^. But I do not 
believe that the Jews ever identified “stol6“ as both shoe and dress), a crime 
that deserves corporal punishment. 
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The Rabbis* fondness of the use of legal terms will help us 
to elucidate one more difficult passage. TP Nedarim^^ accepts 
the rule that if a man takes a vow that his friend must dine 
with him, hereby intending to honor the invited, he is not 
bound by the vow if the guest cannot accept the invitation. 
Thereupon R. Hela (IV c., beg.) remarks: KW lai ]D 

^nU)li^D n'“on^ mo'O. Jastrow in his dictionary s. v. 
corrects the word 'DOTTiD to read: 'DDPTD’* and translates: ‘That 
is the way one says to his neighbor jSIjt, to do a 

favor perforce.** He transcribed the Greek words correctly, but 
he entirely misunderstood their real meaning in connection with 
the subject in the Talmud. R. Hela alluded to the very com- 
mon legal formula in deeds of gift^®: djuLoXoyS) 
croi ... “I acknowledge that I have given you**. . . The learned 
Rabbi remarked: “Is it the way of a man to say to his friend 
(to state in a deed of gift): ‘I gave you perforce*?***® People do 
not behave this way when they make a present. A gift is offered 
with the good will of both parties; the one is desirous of giving, 
the other of accepting. 

We therefore presume that it never occurred to the donor to 
enforce the acceptance of his present (in our case the invita- 
tion to a meal), and he is not bound by the vow if the guest is 
not able to accept the invitation. 

With the aid of our method of considering the Greek ex- 
pressions of the Rabbis as quotations from Greek sources we 
shall be able better to understand the hints and the allusions of 
the Rabbinic preachers. 

In Shir Hashirim Rabba®* we read: now . . . "IBK by 'attn m 
muD n« ’no .’’Ofco mpp 'ao ^aa na^ mD« -ja tvm 'n 

'lai m napr .n’?ina nw noxya. This reading of the Greek words 
in the modern editions has no basis whatever. Ed. Venice** 

rj III.3, 38a. 

There is no need to alter so much; it is sufficient to alter only one 
letter, a i into a r (a very common mistake m mss.) and to read 'nono 
instead of ’nonis. 

w See Presigke s v xaplfo/xai. 
dfjLoXoyu) aot plq,. 

^ 1II.4, ed. Romm 20a. 

1545. 
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reads: 'iDi muD n» 'no 'DfcO D^pp ^ac. Ed. Pesaro: 

* 1 D 1 muD n« "HD D'pp But Ed. Constantinople (1520) 

and Cod. Vat. read: muD m d ' p p ’ib. 

Cod. Oxf.*^ reads: '131 «TaD n« no d"PP '3B. 

Yalkut Hamakiri*s reads: '131 no ' 3 « 3 D ' p p ^ao. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that the correct reading*® of 
the Greek phrase is *7’3tOD’pp ’aB. If we transcribe it 

into Greek script without any alterations or corrections we 
shall read: 7ra7l xaXatA KOKiaxarel “You old extremely 
bad trap”! 

Now Trayls as an equivalent for harlot is already used by 
Am phis Comicus** and probably by Menander*® as well. But of 
greater bearing on our subject is the passage of Lucian of 
Samosata®® about the harlot who was surnamed Trap {fjv 
Hay Ida kTnKa\ov(nv) ^ and who pretended that she is not 
yet twenty two: Si^ hk Troripots TTLarehaHas tv, toIs iKelurjs 
6pKoi>s fj Tols aeavTov 6^t?aXpots; kwlaKef/aL yiip ixptjSws 
UTTo/JXe^as ttot^ Toi)s Kpor&^ovs a&rjjj, iud^a pbvov rds 
ai)Tfis TplxcLS &XXa <peviLKri j8at?cta . . . Tepl 

yap T03V ircbv k&v 6 tt&ttos dirjyria'eTal (rot, el ye in. 
“Which are you going to believe, her oaths, or your own eyes? 
Just look carefully at her temples some day; only there has she 
her own hair, all the rest is a thick wig ... As to her age, your 
grandfather will tell you if he is still alive.” 

Here we have a true picture of a real Trap (Trayls); she 
pretends that she is young when she is already all gray, she 
deceives the man by artificial means. And what better name 


*3 Ccxi Vat . no. 

^ I am indebted to Prof. M Kaplan who kindly supplied me with the 
readings of the codd Vat. and Oxford. 

Is p. 164. 

^ As read in cod. Vat. and ed Constantinople, supported by the reading 
of cod. Oxford and Yalkut Hamakiri. 

In one word. 

** As quoted in Athen., Deipnosoph. XIII, 567f. See also Kock in his 
edition of the Comiconim Atticorum Fragments II, p. 243. 

Fabula incertae LXVII. 

Dial, meretr. XI (309). 
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could the oppressed Jew apply to the Roman empire than: 
Old extremely bad Trap! The power of Rome is only a fic- 
tion, she is already old, she lost her charms many years ago. 
The nations have only to look more carefully at her to see that 
she is weak and helpless. 

Now the translation of the passage will be as follows: ** *Coine 
down, and sit in the dust' (Isa. XLVII.l). R. Hunia (IV c.) 
said: thus said Jerusalem to the daughter of Babylon’*: ‘You 
old extremely bad Trap, sit on the ground, do you imagine 
that you are a young virgin? You are really an old hag* ** etc. 
The Rabbis utilized a popular motif current in Greek literature 
of the old Trap who pretends that she is ever young.®* 

The same epithet for Rome is found in the Apocal. of John 
XVII. 1, where she is styled irdpvrj peyiXri (the great harlot); 
John also calls Rome — Babylon^ and speaks of her with the 
same contempt. But we must admit that the expression 
of the Rabbis irayls TraXatd is much stronger than Tdpptj 
fjLeyiiXri. 

The use of the word KaKiaxdTOS by the Rabbis is very 
noteworthy from the linguistic point of view. The Greek lexicons 
have recorded the word only from a work ascribed to Menander 
Comicus:’^ ''Twvos di welvav rijv KaKeaxcLTOv 6a/xji, “Sleep 
overcomes the worst hunger.** One of its editors remarks” that 
no lexicon has recorded the word from any other source.’^ Here 
again” the Rabbinic school of Tiberias confirms the existence of 
this word. 

** Rome. See below. 

^ The explanation of the dictionaries is against the reading of the genuine 
text, and cannot be taken in consideration, whereas our explanation is fully 
consonant with both the text and the subject. 

M As many other authors did, see the Intern. Grit. Comm, ad loc., p. 62 
Comp, also Bnlll in Jeschurun, ed. Kobak, VII (1871), p. 4, n. 3. 

w yvcofiai povixTTixoi 498. 

« Brunck, ToLffaLS, Lipsiae 1817, p 326. 

^ In the latest edition of the Greek-English lexicon by Liddell and Scott 
this vocable has been eliminated. 

” See above p. 32, n. 21 and p. 42, n. 69. 
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A * ‘superlative” like KaKiaxaros^^ is indeed in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of the comics, the oriental wisdom 
literature and the Koivii^^ which is naturally what the Greek of 
the Rabbis represents. 

If the Rabbis, then, cited Greek secular sources we can 
expect them all the more to have quoted Greek translations of 
the Bible, whether oral or written. 

The Septuagint which the Christians treated as a sacred 
text may have subsequently been condemned and banned by 
the Rabbis of Palestine,*®® and it is not to be wondered at that 
we do not find direct quotations from it in Rabbinic literature. 
Aquila, on the other hand, whom the Rabbis mention by name 
was too literal in his translation, and could not always be 
adapted to the needs of the interpreters and preachers. But 
there were other Greek translations of the Bible*®* current in 
Palestine*®* whose versions may have found their way into 
Rabbinic literature. A careful examination of certain passages 
in the Midrash will confirm this conjecture. 

Midrash VayR XXX.6 interprets the difficult verse in 
Ezek. XXIII.42, but the passage in the printed editions is 
very corrupt, and the commentaries ad loc., as well as the 
dictionaries, are quite misleading. We shall, therefore, quote it 
from Cod. Oxford (No. 147): .nn» 'D« *®31 id’»d min' 

h^p^ -r*nn on'^n Daxnba orh 

D'K3D .llD’Op D’fcaiD 3nD n'WK l^On 

I'n) D'cnp ’DH ]iD'D '-n mim 'n .F’t h y pTox wi .pin 


*• Sec Stephanus, Thesaurus etc. s. v. ^o’xaros. 

» Comp. Durham, Donald, the Vocabulary of Menander considered in 
its relation to the koine p. 22 seq , ibid. p. 35. 

See Swete, Introduction, p. 29-30 and 41. 

”* See Max L. Margolis, the Story of Bible Translations (Philadelphia 
1917) p. 40 seq. 

“■If it is the Quinta which Origen found in Palestine (See Swete ibid, 
p. 54 and 56), and if, as we have good reason to believe, it was actually cur- 
rent in that country it provides us with characteristic material for the evalua- 
tion of one of such translations. 

^ lio'o is inserted above the line. 
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vbyy onn mo ,d'bin^3 nbnb 'd»i Vy Dn’D 2 :m n'id 

wsN'jTifi ”<qv ]^wh2). 

Before undertaking a translation of the Midrash it is neces- 
sary to establish the correct reading and meaning of some 
single words of this passage which explains the difficult verse in 
Ezek. XXIII.42. 

nV3lD'n. This word is the Greek dfjSvoia, concord, harmony, 
union. Our dictionaries take it to be a Midrashic play on the 
Hebrew ]lDn. But it seems very probable to me that the word 
bijjbvoia is taken from an authentic Greek translation of the 
verse. The translators were very fond of rendering the Semitic 
words by their Greek homophones,*®^ and hishvoia is an ex- 
cellent homophone of lion. The Septuagint translates the verse : 
“xai <pwviiv iipfjLovlas kveKpohvTo"' iippovLa being similar to 
bpbvoia both in sound and meaning. 

llD'JDp. Codd. Brit. Mus. and Vat., Yalkut*®^ and R. Samuel 
Jama*®* read ]'D’Dp. The reading of the ed. pr. cannot 

be taken into consideration against all this evidence. I’D’Dp is 
not a Hebrew word, nor an Aramaic one; it looks like Greek. 
If we transcribe it**® into Greek script the result is Kh^iaav 
(=^/cdtyt<raj/),*** ''They seated [at the table]," a free translation 
of D'NSID. 

This is a gloss of a cop 3 dst which has no support whatever. 

“s The M was changed by the copyist to a D. 

*®® See Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek I (Cam- 
bridge 1909) p 37 seq. and the literature referred to by Blondhsim, Les 
Parlers Judeo- Romans p CVIII, n 4. 

*»7 Ezek., sect 362 and Dan sect. 1061. 

In Jubelschrift . . . Graetz, p 42. 

The printer, probably, had ]’0B»p before him, but mistook the a for 
U, a very common mistake in Hebrew mss 

The copyists probably considered the word as an Aramaic plural and 
copied po'Bp. 

In Rabbinic literature the Hebrew letter D generally represents the 
Greek t, and we should accordingly write kLtktolv, the Jonic spelling for 
Kkbiaav (Sec A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenis- 
mus, Strassburg 1901, p. 222 seq on the abundance of the Jonic elements in 
the KOivij), but since the Septuagint and other Jewish Greek sources always 
spell this word with we may presume that the e here represents this letter. 
(See L. Cohn in MGWJ vol. 44, 1900, p. 564, bottom). 
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inn. This is the reading of Codd. Oxford and Vat. R. Samuel 
Jama”* has I’nn, a mere corruption from pnn — drunkards.”^ 
Our reading inn, drunkards, corresponds to cod. Alex, of 
the Septuagint (olvcafiivovs) and to Aquila's translation 
{fjL€^vbvTO)v), This Midrash is the only old Rabbinic source 
which explains D'MSD to mean drunkards. 

D'Knp. The reading of Cod. Oxf. which cites Gen. XXIV.47 
is undoubtedly an addition (which is found neither in the edi- 
tions nor in Codd. Vat. and London) by a copyist who explained 
D’ttnp to mean bracelets, panp, however, are not bracelets but 
ear-rings or nose-rings.”^ Moreover, since R. Juda bar Simon 
was already mentioned at the beginning of the passage as the 
authority for the entire interpretation of the verse in Ezek., 
why did the Midrash reintroduce his name before the inter- 
pretation of I'TDX? This indicates that for this word R. Juda 
offered his own ^'homiletic” explanation, unlike all the other 
interpretations of the word which were simple translations, 
probably quoted from authoritative versions. 

It seems to me, therefore, that penp here means '^male 
prostitutes. R. Juda interpreted pTDX to mean **joiners” 
like the verse mys iDxn (Num. XXV.3). Our sug- 

gestion is supported by another Midrash in which the same 
Rabbi employed this word. In Esther Rabba”* we read: 
PHD 1 ’ 1 p IDH po’D T3 TTiMV “R. Juda bar 

Simon said (Is. III. 12) means [that their masters] pros- 

tituted them.” 

Thus, R. Juda explained the verse in Ezek. in terms of a 
voluptuous revelry with male and female prostitutes. The 
translation of the passage is therefore: ”R. Juda bar Simon”** 

”• Jubelschrift . . . Graetz, p. 42. 

The dictionaries and commentaries knew only the reading of the 
printed editions V’ni, and tried vainly to explain it. 

See TP Shabbath VI, 8b; Onkelos and ps. Jonathan to Num. XXXI. 
50; Paaneah Raza on Gen. XXIV.47 (ed. Amst., 13b, top). Comp, also 
rnno ad loc. 

Comp, nnna mino ad loc. which is very vague. 

III.2, ed. Romm 6c. 

FI. in the beginning of the IV c. 
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rendered it differently. He”® told them, when you were in your 
own land you used to form unanimous processions for idolatry, 
as it is said (Ezek. XXI 1 1.42): ^And the voice of a harmonious 
multitude being at ease was therein,^ (brought) means 

‘they“7 seated [at the table].’ D'IQD means ‘drunkards’. 'They 
put I'TDX near their hands,' this, R. Juda bar Simon said, refers 
to the ‘male prostitutes’. The verse continues: 
what does rh'ih mean? Aquila translated it: TraXatd irbpvri 
(old harlot)” etc. Accordingly, R. Juda’s conception of the 
meaning of this verse is as follows: ‘‘And the voice of a har- 
monious multitude being at ease was therein ; and with men of 
the common sort they (i. e. the harlots) seated drunkards 
[who came] from the wilderness. Near themselves they placed 
“male prostitutes” with beautiful crowns upon their heads” 
etc. 

The Rabbi explained the verse in the light of the revelry of 
his time; he utilized Greek translations of single words together 
with his larger interpretation of the verse. 

In Midrash Shemoth Rabba XV.6 we read: nnnB ma 

IDfcOB? Hnp3 nu) B^DB^ “®(nDB? nOH) D» DIKniiD .]V 

'131 miH yn*? naaa. It is obvious that the phrase D« Di«m3D 
D1H’!71K is Greek, and the use of it could be justified only if the 
Greek sentence is quoted in support of the assertion that the 
sun is called a hero (»ip3 naa B^DBm). Kohut’s”’ statement that 
the Greek phrase is a quotation from a recognized translation is 
therefore correct. But his (and Krauss’) interpretation that 
DwnaD presents aifevapbs — mighty — is hardly acceptable. 
It presupposes excessive mutilation of the word Dl«m3D.”° The 
Septuagint translates the verse*” nana ma naa^a ncv xaXi) i)s 

*** I. e. Nebuchadnezzar. 

I. e. the harlots placed drunkards at the table, [who came] from the 
wilderness. 

The bracketed words are a gloss to 

**• Aruch Completum I, p. H'z s. v. 

^ It should be incidentally noted that Kohut and Krauss take the word 
as a masculine adjective, although the corresponding verse (and the trans- 
lation) speaks of a woman! 

“Song of Sol. VI.IO. 
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aekiivrjf kK^eKrij cbs 6 ^Xtos, ‘‘Beautiful as the moon, selected 
as the sun,’* rendering Pna as mna — selected.”* 

In my opinion the Greek translation quoted by the Rabbis 
read: KaXij cos aeXfivri, hvbptla cl)s6 ^Xtos.”^ The Hebrew 
letters in the Midrash have to be only slightly corrected: 

m3«, iivbpda cos 6 ^Xtos, “Brave as the sun.’’ 
As for iivSpela as the translation of ma two possibilities 
offer themselves: 1. that the original translator took ma in the 
figurative meaning of virtuous, and the Rabbis explained the 
Greek translation as “brave’’; 2. that Ta had the meaning of 
strong. So TP Sanhedrin”^* l^ria nnh “They 

selected the strength of iron.’’ The parallel source”* states 
clearly: ‘?rna na nnn nai^ ]n3, “The strength of iron was 
given to the words of the Law.’’ 

Similarly, Yalkut”’ quotes from Yelamdenu: ^av 'D 

^ T n a a n a ana in« ud. But Aruch s. v. ma quotes ] ’ i ' i a 

The word nna ‘^selected*' is a usual attribute in Rabbinic literature. 
So Sifre II sec 21, ed. Finkelstem p 33: ud2V D’nViDon ]0 ,032V onnan ]d. 
Likewise in a Midrash-fragment (Mann The Bible as read, etc , p j'd) we 
read. ina di«. The so called ‘‘Covenant of Damascus” (ed. Schechter 

p. 104) records, onna Q'Vsk (See Prof L Ginzberg’s note in his book ‘‘Eine 
unbekannte judische Secte p. 67), and ps. Jonathan to Deut. 1.23 has the 
expression: ]'T*)a ]nau. Comp, also BR XXIII.2, 2232 (and variants ibid.) 
and ”3’ ’m’u ed Zulay p. 21 

The Hebrew b’n nm is rendered by the Septuagint yvvif kvhptla. 
See Prov. XII 4 and elsewhere. Tobit (VI 12, Smaitic text) reads. t6 
Kopda^ov . . dvdpelov Kai KoSdv \Lav, “The maid is brave (or skilful) and very 
beautiful,” which proves that xaX^ Kal AvSpeLa was a (X)nventionai phrase 
in praise of women. 

Yalkut Hamakiri, Joel p. 38, reads: DiHm3«D. A copyist who was 
accustomed to the group of letters m3D (in words like im30, "n3D3^H, 
n»m3DD^?H) perhaps altered m3« into m3D and combined the two words 
D1H m3» into one word. Yet, I hesitate to correct the text against the evidence 
of the editions. Cod Oxf. and Makiri. Perhaps m30 represents j^avdpeia, 
very brave. See Liddell and Scott s. v. fa-. 

Instead of ok. 

X.l, 28a. I quote from the Yemshalmi Fragments ed. Ginzbeig 262S0. 

Midrash Koheleth Rabba (towards the end) ed. Pesaro reads: nn'Oi 
hv, but the later editions (ed. Rom 31a) have: (hnnnoi. 

Bemidbar Rabba XIV.4, ed. Rom 58d. 

I, sec. 743 (only in ed. Salonica 241c). 
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^naa, which seems to me to be an erroneous reading (in Yelam- 
denu) for 1 1 a. The translation of the passage in 

Yelamdenu will accordingly be: ‘'Who can see the face of one 
of them*^®? They are as strong as iron/'^^x 

The passage of the Midrash Shemoth Rabba will therefore 
be translated: " 'Strong as the sun' (Song of Sol. VI. 10) refers 
to the Greek kingdom; brave as the sun, for the sun is called a 
hero, as it is said (Ps. XIX. 6) : 'He rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run his course'." 

Again, we read in Yelamdenu 113 .iVoi m33 1"I3 

'n ym i“a ynsi “ 'Naboth did bless^^^ God and 

the King' (I Kings XXL 13), 113 [means here] did blaspheme, 
as it is said (Ps. X.3): 'And when the covetous^^^ blesseth he 
blasphemeth God'." The inflected formas betrays a quotation. 
Most probably we have here a quotation from a Greek transla- 
tion of the Bible, which rendered the word 113: i^Xaa<p7jfirio’€. 
It is very noteworthy that the Septuagint translates this verb^^? 

I. e. who can face them in battle, see II Kings XIV 8, 11. Similarly, 
we read in Pesiktha deR. Kahana 130a. D n n « n o i hsv . . . iiaab 

]n TO ,0 ’ 3 B, ‘‘Like a hero . . . who when he faces them in battle he 
causes their immediate flight,” Buber (Eka Rabba p. 59 n. n'op) misunder- 
stood the expression. He also failed to note that all other editions of Eka 
Rabba agree with the Pesiktha. 

See the unsuccessful attempts to explain these difficult words in 
Griinhut's Sefer Ha-likkutim IV, p. h and in the Hebrew periodical 
VI, p. 210, note. 

*3* As quoted in Aruch s. v. 

w Euphemism for curse. 

^ See the Rabbinic interpretation of the verse in Tosephta Sanhedrin 
1.2, 41510 seq. (and parallels); TP Halla 1.9, 58a; Sifre II, sec. 17, ed. Finkel- 
stein p. 29 and elsewhere. 

133 pd » o » bd 93 , kpXaOipijfiriaGf. 

w® In TP Kiddushin III.4, 64a we find; plB’W, "Levi became poor” 
(ijirdprifrGf, BBnm), a grammatical form corresponding to ours, in an ordinary 
phrase. However the real meaning of the word is not quite sure. See the 
responsum of Ramban in pBD ed. Assaf p. 94 and n. 2 ibid ; Me’iri 

quoted in oiiMsn nsnn on Gittin I p. 23. It is also probable that we have 
there a quotation from a legal document (a legal term) designating a man 
without means, from whom certain debts can not be collected. 

Both in our verse as well as in Job I.ll; ibid. 11.5. 
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eUKoyeXv. The same Greek word is employed by Aquila as the 
equivalent of the euphemistic — a literal translation. 

But the 'EjSpaZos translates (Job 11.5): p\aa<prjjjLii(r€L 
(r€.*39 In the same way, Josephus in his account of the story of 
Naboth and Ahab*<® utilizes this verb: is rbv d^ebv re etry 
PKa(T(p7]ixij<Tas Kal rdv ^aciKka . . . ^XaaiprjfxijaaL rbv i^ebv re 
Kal "AxajSoj'. 

Thus, the Rabbis used a translation (or translations) which 
rendered by iK&d^Laav, mm nfi’ by KaXij Kal bpSpela, 

the euphemistic TD by ipXaafp^j/xrjae etc.,*<* a translation 
which (unlike Aquila’s) was both elegant, free and at the same 
time faithful to the text.*^ 

Likewise TP Berakoth*43 reads: . . . -rynni tD’aon 

nihm lawan non nvopnp mnm nviDm mna bud n'apw 

nnnn*? wn mn iisnpD. 'Who looketh on the 

earth, and it tremhletV (Ps. CIV.32) . . . When the Holy one 
blessed be He looks down on the theatres and circuses as they 
stand secure, at ease and in peace while His Temple is destroyed, 
He at His world to destroy it.** The reading is 

absolutely sure. So also Shir-Hashirim Rabba (towards the 


In Job I 5, 11; ibid, II 5, 9. 

^ Comp. p8. Jonathan to I Kings ad loc. and Field, Hexapla Job 1 1.9, 
n. 24. 

Antiq. VIII. 13.8, 358 seq. 

See the following instances. 

These characteristic features correspond to the general character of the 
'EjSpalos (See Field Prolegomena p. LXXV seq.). It seemed to be more or 
less a free translation in the Jewish spirit. So he followed a Jewish tradition 
by rendering miaiV (Isa. VII 18) by afpTjKL — nyixi? — , as can be inferred 
from a Baraitha (quoted in TB Shabbath 121b) which mentions together 

nvn'so Dn:co ynnav aiar, evidently in allusion to our verse (as correctly 
observed by R. Samuel Straschun — — in his notes ad loc.) He again 

followed a Jewish tradition when he rendered "i^ no (Job VI 1. 20) by 
tL ore H/SXa^a. The Rabbinic aphorism (Debanm Rabba ed. Lieberman 
p. 70) uno nnn no inan«n oki .ipvo nnn no irrw»n dhi, “If thou hatest Him 
what harm dost thou to Him, if thou lovest Him how dost thou benefit 
Him", which was formed after the parallel verses (Job XXXV.6-7. See my 
note in Debarim Rabba ad loc.) confirms the translation. 

M3 IX.3, 13c (and parallels). 
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end), ed. Pesaro:*^^ ^Db^Vlb unm^ The dictionaries ex- 

plain to mean dTretXw^', threatening, but this interpreta- 
tion is impossible. It is difficult to comprehend why in the 
middle of the Hebrew phrase the Talmud should have used a 
Greek word which was not current in Palestinian Aramaic, 
since it occurs only in this passage (and parallels). The use of 
the participle mn” is also out of place. Jastrow must 

have realized these difficulties, for he remarked^^s; ^'probably 
taken from Aquila to Ps. CIV.32,'’ but this free translation is 
hardly in the spirit of Aquila. 

Therefore it seems to me that Ehrlich*^® was on the right 
track in taking*^? the word as imWUp {^iinWL^cov), looking 
askance, winking. 

The exact meaning of ^irtXXw is not yet established*^*; it 
may also mean to look indignantly. *4® The gloss in Yalkut and 
Aruch,**® which explained as ^dhdd, seems to be correct, 

for means also to look indignantly.*^* The Targum of 

Ps. CIV.32 translates indeed: ^DfiDDi. The Septuagint 

renders: 6 imfiXiiriap iirl riip yijp. But it is very likely that 
the Greek translation employed by the Rabbis rendered it: 
6 iTrC\\S)P rp 7 p, ‘Who looketh (angrily) at the earth.” 


*^read: unnrrV loViyV. Yalkut I sec. 863 quotes from TP: 'snoo 
lannnV loViy where the word ^dhod is a gloss to The original 

reading, beyond any doubt, was: lannnV loViya ]iVbh «irr. The same gloss is 
found in Aruch s. v. ]!»!?»« in a quotation from Yelamdenu. nytp nniK 

lyim B’aon 'K3» yryiro mm obiy The correct reading is: nmn 

oViyi? ]vVbh nytp (See also Tanhuma ed. Buber I p. 8, n. 72). Midrash Tehilim 
XVIII. 12, ed. Buber 142 reads: loViya ibh mno, but Yalkut II sec. 158 
quotes from it: iot?iya ibm nin which has to be corrected: qi^'BM») ''Bh mn 
lo^iya. 

Dictionary s. v. 1 i9*bh. 

Referred to by Loew in Krauss’ LW, p. 106. 
w MGWJ 1897, p. 480. 

^ See the long article on ''IXXca and its derivatives in Stephanus’ Thesaurus 
vol. VII, p. 11080 seq. 

Sw Steph. ibid. 

See above n. 144. 

*»* See the material quoted in my ujwea ’oVwTn I, p. 289, n. 2. Comp, 
also Pesiktha deR. Kahana 137a. 
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The translator of Psalms may have used this verb in the 
same sense as Homer in his Aywnj. Hermes exclaimed : “I shall 
avenge me on him for this pitiless accusation, mighty as he is** *•* 
etc. Homer concludes the scene with &s ip&r' 

KvWiivLos *Apy€L(p6vTris* *‘So spake Cyllenian the Argus-slayer 
looking indignantly.’* 

The Talmud quoted the Greek translation of the verse 
because iinW&v was much more explicit than the ambiguous 
b^riDD. The participle Kin* is now perfectly in place as a 

translation of ta’aon. 

Again, we read in Vayyikra Rabba:*« 

K3nD "13 'T fcOXH IHD .lu. 'Hazeda, 0 Shedrach, 
Meshach and Abed-Nego' (Dan. III. 14), what does *Hazeda* 
mean? R. Abba bar Kahana*” said: *it means 6vtcos' ** (really, 
in truth). Although this word existed in Syriac it is not ex- 
tant in Palestinian non-Greek literature (with the exception of 
the above). Thus it is most likely that R. Abba quoted an 
authoritative Greek translation in support of his view.*s<^ The 
Septuagint translates the word: rl, “why**, but the Theodo- 

tionic version renders it : El dXijt^ws which is the same as 
Tanhuma*^* reads now instead of 6vtci>s; Aggadath Bereshith**® 
reads which is the equivalent of 6vtu)s,^^^ Thus, the 

Greek version of Daniel used by the Rabbis in Palestine*^ 
during the third century was close to that of Theodotion.*®^ 

*5* Mercur. 387 seq. 

XXX.6 (and parallels). 

Read with parallels: oitsaiK. 

*MF1. III-IVc. 

As contrary to the opinion of R. Jose bar Hanina (See ibid, ad loc.). 

Comp, the expression t€ Kal dXiyi^ws, really and truly. Sec 

Liddell and Scott s. v. 6vto)s, 

m sec. 10, ed. Buber sec. 15. 

*» VII, ed. Buber p. 16. 

See Buber ad loc., note 5. 

*•* So Sym. to Gen. XLII.21, *EfipaTos to II Kings IV.14 translate 
Comp. BR. 1130s. 

^ Comp. Swete, Introduction p. 46 seq. 

The verse (l^h. I II. 14) ansn (A copy of the writing) is ex- 
plained by Midrash Rabba ad loc. as meaning: (so ed. pr.) ]iBn3'B3M. 

The Septuagint translates it: Avrlypatpa T<av kKiaro\S)v. I do not believe 
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Finally, we may refer to an anonymous statement In Midrash 
Shemoth Rabba,*^ which renders in Greek all the stones of the 
breastplate of the High Priest (Exod. XXVIII. 17-20). 

A. Epstein was the first to call attention*®* to the various 
Midrashic sources dealing with the definitions of the stones of 
the breastplate. W. Bacher published a long article*®® on this 
subject, where he compared the list in our Midrash to that of 
the Septuagint, of Josephus, of the Apocalypse*®^ and the 
Targumim. Translations of the names of the stones, both oral 
and written, existed among the Jews until late mediaeval 
times.*®® Many glossaries containing such translations were dis- 
covered in various countries.*®^ A large number of them were 
republished and commented upon by Blondheim*^® who also 
joined to them a comparative study on their relation to the 
Septuagint and the Vetus Latina. To these we may add the 
important list found in Hiskuni’s*’* commentary*^^ on the Penta- 
teuch, which differs in some cases from all the glossaries*^^ 
published by Blondheim. For our subject only the list of the 
Midrash (which differs entirely from all the glossaries) is of 


that we have here a quotation from the Septuagint, for iLyrlypatpov seems 
to have been a term current in government offices for the copy of a docu- 
ment. Both the translators and the Rabbis employed independently of one 
another the official language prevalent at that time. The same can be said 
about many similar words which merely represented the current terms of 
the time. 

^ XXXVI 1 1. 8. R. Isaac who is mentioned in the Midrash ibid, has 
probably nothing to do with this statement. 

onin’n nr3iDipD p. 83 seq. 

REJ vol. XXIX (1894) p. 79 seq. 

^ XXL 19 seq. Comp. The Intern. Crit. Comment, ibid., p. 165 seq. 

See J. Perles, Beitraege zur Gesch der hebr. und aram. Studien 
(Munich, 1884) p. 123, Blondheim, Les Parlersjudeo- Romans p LXXIII, n 1. 

See Blondheim ibid, and Bacher JQR OS XVII, p. 803. 

Ibid. p. LXXV and LXXVI seq. 

FI. XIII c. 

Ed, Cremona 1559, p 79b. 

Hiskuni does not mention the source he drew from, but it must have 
been a written one, since he twice states that he found a gloss to the inter- 
pretations he records. Most probably he had before him a glossary similar 
to those current in France. 
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importance. Bacher published it from a modern edition of the 
Midrash whose readings have no basis in fact. He, accordingly, 
reached the erroneous conclusion that in the interpretation of 
the Midrash seven names out of the twelve are identical with 
those of the Septuagint. We shall copy the passage from the 
ed. pr. of the Midrash and collate it with Cod. Oxford 

nm -iVD’D’rr la ’^noa ]“t .inanor^ ]i^ur *y*.iaan'£)aD 

DiM’^ano I’D'aa ^jov "*^i’DDonp. 

Bacher (following Mussaphia) corrects the first name to 
I’aan^.**^ Kohut^*^ identifies ]'aan» with (rapbovhx^ov,^^^ a 
derivative of (rapSAw^, the name given to this stone by Josephus 
and the Apocalypse.**^ The Septuagint translates it: crkpbiov. 
The second name is correctly altered by Kohut**^ and 

Bacher into ]'nBDio — roTrdftoj',*** the name given by the 
Septuagint. The name of the third stone is I'na’p’n — 

The Septuagint has: (Tfidpaydos. The fourth stone is l’3’"D"D 
(read : I'a’iDls) — /capx^SAi'ios, carchedonius, which is the same 

=K I do not record the readings of cod. Oxford when they are literally 
the same as in ed. pr. 

X7S jVB'DW :h 

176 ]'C53p«l :h. 

‘77 ]ir-npn3 

178 prnoD 

‘79 ]»bn’a 

‘*® 31D N3M 

]’D»on3 :k. 

:m. 

‘*8 This correction is supported by some of the glossaries mentioned 
above Hiskuni records: (alemandine) nn]n3 'dnxbi .KnntP. 

Aruch Completum s. v. 

More probably (rapbovhx^Vt the vulgar Greek suffix iv for lov See 
Sophocles, lexicon, Grammatical observations, p. 35b, Jean Psichari, Biblio- 
th^que de I’^ole des hautes Etudes vol. 92 (Paris 1892) p 160, E. Mayser, 
Grammatik der griechischen Papyri Band I, Teil II (Leipzig 1938) p 15--16. 
In our transcriptions here we shall however adhere to the classical form. 

*“ See Bacher ibid. 

‘*7 Aruch Comp. VIII, 41b. 

‘W For the m before p and b see Bacher ibid Comp, also Blondheim, 
Les Parlers Judeo-Romans p. XXXI, n. 9; ibid. p. 126. 

*•9 See Bacher ibid., p. W, n. 4. 
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as carbunculus,* * *** ^® or tivt^pa^ of the Septuagint.*®* The fifth is 
prTWD (or as Cod. Oxf. ]’rTJDD) — aainptLpLvop. The Septuagint 
renders it aiLinpeLpos. Almost all translations agree with it.*®* 
The sixth is innom — ap&paydos. The Septuagint has laams. 
The seventh is — ^ripii\\u>v. The Septuagint has 

\iyipLOV. The eighth is tOH which was correctly altered by 
the dictionaries into — ixAri/s, the name recorded in the 

Septuagint. The ninth is ]VD'D'n. The word is corrupted. Very 
probably the correct reading is — ipH^varos, the ren- 

dering of the Septuagint and the glossaries. The tenth is 
Ps.-Jonathan and Targum Yerushalmi ad loc. trans- 
late DTD. It therefore seems to me that V^DonD (I’DDonp) 
should be changed into]'D[^]DDnD — which 

is exactly the semitized DTD. The Septuagint translates the 
name of this stone The eleventh is — 

irapLXevKOP or The Septuagint renders it: prjphX- 

\u)V. The twelfth is — fiapyaplrrjs. The word in the 

Septuagint is dvixi^ov. 

Thus, the Greek source of our Midrash translated the 
names of the breastplate-stones: 1. aaphovhx^ov, 2. roTvii^iov, 
3. i^Kiv^os. 4. /capx^S6^ios. 5. tTairtpelpivov. 6. ap&paydos. 
7. ^riphWiov. 8. Ax<i^^5. 9. iupk&vaTOs. 10. xpwpa i^dK&aaiop. 
11. irapiiKtVKOv. 12. papyaplTrjs. 


*90 Vetus Latina, Vulgata, Glossanes and Hiskuni. 

>91 Bacher and the dictionaries quoted the reading of the modern editions 
pama which cannot be considered seriously. Their interpretations are 
accordingly to be eliminated from the lexicons. 

>9a Because it is based on Hebrew tbd. 

So cod Oxford The reading of cd. pr. ]’^ma is a very natural cor- 
ruption of this word. 

‘w Bacher suggests: peDD’oea, 

>95 ]’D»Dna of cod. Oxf. is to be corrected into I’DDona. 

>96 piut. (Moralia, de Pythiae orac. 2, 395b) describes the color of the 
bronze as daXarrlovs rj XP^^- 

>97 Cod. Oxf. I'piViB, an obvious mistake for ppiVlB. 

*** Bacher ibid. 

The spelling DiD’baio instead of the usual nn’^aio, Mn’aano proves that 
we have here a direct transcription of a Greek source into Hebrew characters, 
whereas in all other places the Aramaic or Kii'nio is retained. 
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When we compare our list to those of the Septuagint and 
the glossaries (which on the whole followed the latter) we see 
how greatly it differs from them. The Rabbis drew from an old 
Greek translation of the Bible, which widely diverged from the 
Septuagint. 

The dependence of the Jewish preachers in Palestine on 
Greek translations of the Bible was probably much greater than 
we can judge from the material preserved in Midrashic literature. 
It is only natural that a preacher in a synagogue where the 
Shema was read in Greek quoted verses of the Bible accompanied 
by their standard Greek translations.*®® The latter were prob- 
ably eliminated either when the sermons were recorded in 
writing or when the Midrashim were compiled. Yet it seems to 
me that a remnant of such a quotation has been preserved in 
Pesiktha deR. Kahana 131a: «Dimn 'n nm 

nnny naw ’n’-n n« iBm 'aaryi inny nay nw inay 
“R. Tanhuma*®* said: they act and You act, 

they act [as it is said]: *And [they] will forsake me and break 
my covenant' (Deut. XXXI. 16) and You act*' etc. Although the 
words 'ND’BD’B (or of the printed ed.) are corrupted 

it is quite obvious that the passage contains a Greek phrase 
bearing on the words ''they act and You act,” that is, You 
will act as they acted. This connection between the two sen- 
tences was already noted by Jastrow in his dictionary s. v. 
but he missed the main point. 

It is most probable that R. Tanhuma introduced here a 
verse from the Prophets corresponding to the verse of the 
Pentateuch. A very adequate verse to 'nna riN ifim ’aatyi 
(Deut. XXXI. 16) is: lorh rhn nva n^e^y ^n’c^yi 

n’ln (Ezek. XVI. 59), '*And I will deal with thee as thou hast 
done who hast despised the oath in breaking the covenant." And it 
is the Greek translation of this verse, which R. Tanhuma in- 
serted into his sermon. He said: ’WDiao'B, 7roti^<raa 

aoi Sttcos 7rolTj<ras,*®3 '/ shall deal with thee as thou hast done', 

^ Even when they were not necessary to support the preacher’s inter- 
pretation. 

** Cod. Oxf. ’K’BD’®. •* FI. IV c. 

"‘kTroltjaas. 
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they act and You act*’ etc. The Septuagint translates this 
verse 7rot^(rw <toi Ka^o)s iiroltjaas. 

But it is, of course, possible that the phrase, even if its 
source is the Bible, was current as a proverb, and was cited as 
such by R. Tanhuma. 

Single Greek words were introduced by the Haggadists not 
because they wanted to show off, but for very good reasons 
growing out of rhetorical technique. In a fragment of an old 
Yelamdenu Midrash published by the late Prof. Mann*°s we 
read: ih .'m 'n intwen 

,11*703 "1^ ,m2C3 m :D'’«n 

ifi'on ,ii*?H0WDD. 'And it came to pass on the way at 

the lodging that God met him' (Exod. IV.24) etc. Why did he 
want to strangle him (i. e. Moses)? God said to him: 'I have 
sent thee to go and redeem my children that are in distress, 
and thou sittest in a lodging li^NONOD*, and therefore 'He sought 
to kill him' (Exod. ibid.).” But what does p^KONOD mean^ Mann 
identified it with btnriritXiov — hotel.*®^ He overlooked the 
important fact that this very passage of the Yelamdenu was 
quoted by R. Samuel Jama in his lexicon niOB^ rr^wa ,inD^?'a 
TO ^ 0 0 D « :nD’-ixD aw^ ina*7a rwD htK M noNn (piDB = ) 'o 
in’on B^pan 'n The editor remarks that Jama quoted only 

the word and not the sentence; he further observes that the 
word is not found in our editions of Tanhuma. O. H. Schorr 
in his review*®* of Buber’s edition of Jama’s lexicon concluded: 
There is no doubt that p^fiDCDN means hospis, hospitalia. 

If Schorr and Mann are right in their explanation of the 
word we should have to agree that the use of daTrcrdXioi^ instead 
of the Hebrew p^?D displays bad taste on the part of the preacher. 
But, happily, we are able to trace the correct meaning of this 
word in the Hebrew-Persian dictionary of R. Solomon ben 

Cod. Al. 

The Bible as read etc., p. 3*p. 

If that is true we have to suppose that the Hebrew word pbo was a 
gloss to the Greek doirirdXioy, 

•n Jubelschrift . . . Graetz, p. 29. 

ni»nn Vol. XIII, p. 114. 
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Samuel (XIV c.), extracts of which were published by Bacher.®®» 
The latter made a special list of the unidentified words recorded 
in this dictionary, and he counted”® among them®” ito ’a 
and®” lio '3 

Despite Bacher^s alleged failure to recognize the words®** he 
correctly conjectured that they must be of Greek origin. And 
indeed, the correct explanation in the dictionary ifcO '3 (otiosus, 
idle, at leisure) guides us towards the discovery of the Greek 
original of the word. It is (TTrdraXos, (nraraXiov, luxurious, idle. 

The abstract form of this word can almost surely be traced 
in other sources, although it was misunderstood by the modern 
lexicons and commentaries. In BR®*^ we read: n^rr' na '*3 
®*sy 3 n « .on*? yT«3 'U’y nnay mTa pv P ' la a i y t 
nrhw iTt3£)D«^ rr a m « d '' 'That thy seed shall be sojourners' 
etc. (Gen. XV.13)... R. Judan said: — niTa — the status of 
sojourners in a land that is not theirs implies slavery and suf- 
fering. 'Four hundred years' (Gen. ibid.) beginning with their 
n’0£)D«.’* But the best ms. of BR, Cod. Vat., reads: 
the margin of Cod, Brit. Mus. records: which iscTTrariX?;, 

leisure, 

R. Judan explained that the four hundred years which are 
not accounted for by the actual slavery of the Jews in Egypt 
extend to the time when the seed of Abraham began to dwell in 
a strange land.®*® From that time the Bible regards them as 
slaves, even though they enjoyed leisure. The idea is more 
explicit in the parallel sources. So Shir-Hashirim Rabba II 
(towards the end) : 1 ’ B N -on*? vh pK3 nn3yi niTa idn pv '31 

n"^BBD'N3 “R. Judan said: 'In a land that is not theirs' 
(Gen. XV.13) their condition is that of aliens and slaves even 

Ein Hebraeisch-Persisches Woerterbuch, Budapest 1900. 

Hebrew part p 47, No. 110. 

Bacher translates the Persian : otiosus, iners. 

Ibid. p. 48, No. 139. It is quite obvious that pboBBK is a scribal error 
for ]i^osoM, and the dictionary indeed assigned to it the same meaning as 
to 

German part, p 85, n. 5. 

XLIV.18. 4408. 

So cod. Vat. and Yalkut. 

**• I. e. from the time of the birth of Isaac. 
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when they are [free and] at leisure.””^ It is very noteworthy 
that Aruch s. v. II quotes from the Pesiktha:"® 
rrmao n'd .Dn^» « ' cj ^ c. There is no doubt that we 

have to read: One ms. of the Aruch”® reads 

indeed: n'^?C3DDN 'N TBD. The Aruch’s interpretation of 
{^arirariiKrj) by nmao, rest, leisure is perfectly correct.”* 

Since in all the above mentioned sourcewS we find only the 
abstract noun of araraXelv, whereas the Hebrew-Persian 
dictionary quotes the adjective or the participle, we may assume 
that the latter, like R. Samuel Jama, drew from the Yelamdenu. 

Thus, the real meaning of ]1^KCDRDD is not icTTrt- 

tUKlov — hotel, but aTardXciVf in luxury, in idleness, namely: 
“Thou sittest in a lodging in luxury and idleness. “ The same 
word was used by a contemporary of our preacher”* to translate 
the Syriac NpasD. Eusebius quotes**^ from Bardesan : iivdpeLovs 
Kal (nraraXoijs. The Syriac original of Bardesan”^ reads: 
HpB"Ol which is an obvious mistake for «pa£)DT as 

observed by many scholars.”^ The Hebrew equivalent of crTra- 

"7 See also Pesiktha deR. Kahana 47b n. 96 and Pesiktha Rabbathi ed. 
Friedmann 71a. 

Ibidem. 

“* Like Pesiktha 1. c., ed. pr. 

Cod. Jewish Theological Seminary No. 0429. 

•“ Jastrow, dictionary p 53, identifies the word we are treating with the 
Greek icroiroXcTela, whereupon Loew remarks (LW p 37) that this ex- 
planation IS the best contribution of the whole book of Jastrow and that 
the identification is undoubtedly correct. However, we cannot agree with 
this remark: firstly, the contribution is not Jastrow 's but Bruell's (Jahrb. 
1883, Vol V, p. 120); secondly, the identification is undoubtedly wrong, in 
view of all the material adduced above. The word feroTToXirefa has to be 
eliminated from the Talmudo-Midrashic lexicons. 

The composition and the language of our Midrash-fragment show that 
the “Derashoth” are most probably of the IV century. 

”3 Praep. Ev. VI, 10, 276a. 

Book of the Laws of Countries, ed. Cureton p. n'». Composed in the 
middle of the second century. 

MS See Schulthess, ZDMG, 1910, p. 92. The latter contends that our 
Syriac text is a translation from Greek; since HX'bn (vigorous) and Hpaao 
(lascivous) are almost antonyms he suggests that the translator was misled by 
the wrong reading of the Greek: iivdpelovs instead of 6,vkvhpovs (effeminate). 
Noeldeke, on the other hand, maintains (ibid. p. 555 seq.) that the Syriac 
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Ta\S)v would be paono, but the preacher preferred the Greek 
word on account of the alliteration — — which is 

much more rhythmical than pasno 

Finally, we have to question Loew’s method of listing all rare 
Greek words occurring in the Midrash as foreign words and not 
as loan words. In Debarim Rabba (V.8) we read: ]5;»a» 'D 
'131 maiy i^b^ n’caonfl ,-iaiy dti iran. Fiirst (in his Glossarium) 
corrected n'lDDiiD into n^DDDins — TTpourarela, and his correc- 
tion is corroborated by the reading in Debarim Rabba ed. 
Lieberman p. 99. The translation is therefore: “He who relies 
on a mortal man passes away, and his patronage passes away.’* 
Loew"7 classified the word wpoaraTeLa among the foreign 
words, since it is found only once in the whole Rabbinic 
literature. 

text is undoubtedly the original, and that vigour and courage do not exclude 
lasciviousness; a person can be courageous, vigorous and lascivious at the 
same time. A careful reading of the Synac text is sufficient to convince one 
that the truth lies with Noeldeke. See also below p. 99 n 30. As for the 
reading «p3BDi HX’bn it seems to me that here is synonymous with «p3BD. 
It IS stated in VayR (XXXIV. 15) that y’Vn’ is the same as n’3’, “he will set 
at ease." HpsfiOi means therefore, at ease and lascivious The Latin 

translation in Recogn. IX 22 (see Schulthess ibid ) “effeminatos et dis- 
solutos" is perfectly correct. It is the Greek translator who mistakenly took 
the word in its usual sense and translated it iivdpeLovs. 

^ This Yelamdenu fragment published by Mann is one of the most 
important portions of this Midrash. Mann in his Foreword p r”x pointed out 
its importance He observed that we find in this short fragment Greek words 
that are not found anywhere else in Rabbinic literature. But he is wrong in 
the interpretation of some words. In addition to iiVkbhbd we may cite the 
following: Di^>DDip’B "irj;!? '« ('» mow hb 133. Mann (n. 48) 

corrects the last word into m^Dflnp’B, wiKpoil/eWSs In my opinion, there is 
no need to alter the text. m^DBip’B means a thick stammerer. 

The form wkl — instead of itvkpo — is usual in poetry and might have 
been familiar in the koin4 (See A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeit- 
alter des Hellenismus p. 216 seq , on the poetic elements in the koin6). It 
may further be noted that this statement of R. Eleazar is already quoted 
(from our Midrash^) in Debarim Rabba ed Lieberman p. 5. The descrip- 
tion of the procedure in the Roman courts is already available in BR and 
elsewhere (see my note in Debarim Rabba p. 18 n. 18), a fact which Mann 
(p. r*x) overlooked. See also below p. 176 seq. 

In Krauss’ LW p. 674. 
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But the idea of patronage was well known in those days, 
yet we find in Talmudic literature no other word conveying this 
concept. We have therefore no right to treat rnDWons as a 
foreign word. Moreover, the Rabbis were quite consistent in 
their terminology in connection with patronizing. They always 
used the foreign word inOD, Trdrpcoi^, patronus, which they even 
declined unOB nanoB ,unBB.”® But for the verb patronize they 
used the Semitic hy D”pnn^ or the Hebrew So, for 

instance, we read in TP Berakoth -1D« . . . inBB on ira 
V^y D^pnD mortal man has a patron ... he said I shall 

protect him” etc., and we find this expression seven times in 
that one page of TP.^^o Likewise, we read in Shemoth Rabba 
XI.2: vb^y lOiy unoB “That his patron such and such will 

protect him.”"*^* 

Attention should also be called to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
V.l: ttAs 7 Ap Apxtepeus dvi^pcjircov Xaix^avbpevos, virip 
iivd^pdiiTWV Kad^laraTai rd irpbs t6v ^ebv etc. The Vulgate 
translates it: Omnis namque pontifex ex hominibus assumptus, 
pro hominibus constituitur in iis quae sunt ad Deum etc. The 
usual English translation is: “For every high priest being taken 
from among men is appointed for men in things pertaining to 
God.” 

But in the Palestinian Syriac fragments*^* we read: na 
ni^?^y D'priD Hin by id aoanD-r I’ana wn 

According to this translation “xat^tcrrarat iwip'' means 
by D”pnD, by iDiy in its usual Palestinian meaning: stands for, 
protects — “the high priest protects men before God.” This is 
most likely the real meaning of the sentence. The author of the 
Epistle was alluding to the epithet of the high priest as Trpo- 

•** See ibid. p. 438, 

«» IX.1, 13a. 

Bacher in his ADPA III, p 337 translates D”pnD “feindselig ver- 
halten’M In note 8 ibid, he maintains that judging from the context there 
can be no other translation of this expression! But he entirely misunderstood 
the context; see the right interpretation of it in the Hebrew Quarterly “Tarbiz** 
Vol. Ill (1932) p. 450 seq. 

See also BR LX1X.3, p. 7928 and Theodor’s note ad loc., Schulthess, 
Lexicon Syropalaestinum p. 177 s. v. Kopo. 

^ Ed. Schulthess, (Berlin 1905} p. 81. 
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ar&TTfs rod Josephus*34 expresses himself: rijv di 

irpoaraalav rod i^vov% ol dpxtepeis iireTrlarewTO. 
“And the high priests were entrusted with the patronage over 
the nation.** The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews made 
excellent use of this phrase. The high priest, the TTpoerrArTys 
Tov i^vovSj is really entrusted with the protection of men 
before God.^^s 

The substantive of the verb D'^pnn^?, the «DVp (patron) is 
preserved in the Palmyrene bilingual inscriptions.*^^ The Pal- 
myrene reads: novpi nom and the Greek: <pl\ov Kal Tpoarii* 
T7JV. Thus novp is the Semitic translation of Tpoarirris, a term 
which generally meant patron or something similar to it.*^’ 

Moreover, it is very noteworthy that we find the word «Dvp 
in the meaning of patron in the Palestinian Talmud .*3® DmoKi 
nnw .«DVp^ hd. The commentaries understood the 
word KDVp!? as «Drp^ — '‘for life**. But in my opinion we have 
to vocalize it Hovp’?, to the patron, and to translate: “ 'And 
thus shall ye say to the living one^ (I Sam. XXV.6), [it means] 
to the patron: 'Peace be unto thee* (I Sam. ibid.) etc.** David 
called himself (ibid. 8) the son of Nabal, which the Rabbis 
understood as client of Nabal,*^® and it is only natural for them 
to have felt that David called Nabal “patron**. TP used here 
the Semitic «DVp^ and not the usual iniDB because «DVp!? is the 
Aramaic translation of the Hebrew 

Thus, the Rabbis retained the verb by D”pnnV (“to patron- 
ize**), but dropped its substantive «DVp, substituting the Roman 

See Juster,'Le8 Juifs'dans I’Empire Romain I, p. 443, n. 4. 

■34 Antiq. XX 10 (end), referred to by Juster ibidem. 

■M See Philo, de spec. leg. Ill, 131; Sifre I. 161, ed. Horovitz p. 220lO, TB 
Makkoth 11a, Seder Ehyyahu Zuta, ed. Friedmann p. Ill (bottom). 

■3* De Vogii6 No 26. 

w Comp, also Frey CIJ p. XCIV aeq. 

■3® Sanhedrin II.3, 20b. 

■»» See BR XCIII.IO, p. 11607: inoeV anV (“to a father means to a 
patron”). 

■4® A very similar interpretation is found in R. David Kimchi’s com- 
mentary on I Sam. ad loc. in the name of D’»ibd w’ (“some commentaries”) 
which explain as It may be that this interpretation has its root 

in some lost old source which was influenced by TP. 
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piDB (irArpwp, patronus) for it. The idea of patronage was ex- 
pressed by no other word than irpoaraTela. There is no reason 
whatever to list it among the foreign terms, for it was probably 
part and parcel of the language as spoken both by the learned 
Rabbis and the common people. 

The acquguntance of the Rabbis with Greek culture was not 
limited to matters of language and to quotations from Greek 
sources. In their sermons they adopted the accepted literary 
forms of the civilized world of that time. 

TB Megilla 6a records a eulogy on R. Ze‘ira which was 
pronounced*^* in Tiberias. The preacher began thus: 

mn 

rpywy» 'ax p« 
np-i mow nh to 
(*^nmDn '^a rna« 'a 

This kind of style in a eulogy was very fashionable in the ancient 
world. Athenaeus*^^ has preserved a similar formula in an in- 
scription on the tomb of Lais.*44 

, . .Ijv iriKViaaev 'Tlpws, Si Kdpiv^os' 

#c€trat S’ii/ kXetPots $€TTa\LKols TreSbts.*^* 

The same pattern is often found in ancient Greek epigrams.*^® 
The Rabbis of Palestine were familiar with the fashionable 
style of the civilized world of that time. Many of them were 
highly educated in Greek literature as has been proved above. 
But they were conscious of the superiority of Judaism. They 
used their learning to spread Judaism among the Gentiles, to 
enlighten the pagans and open their eyes to see the truth. They 
discussed religion with Christians on the basis of the methods 

•4* IV c. 

•4* ‘The land of Shinear (» Babylonia) conceived and bore | The land of 
choice (-> Palestine) brought up her darling) *Woe is me*, said Rakkath 
(•Tiberias) | For she lost her precious gem.’* 

*41 Deipnos. XIII, 589b. 

•44 IV c. B.C.E. 

*« *’Whom Eros begot and Corinthus brought up; now she lies in the 
glorious plains of Thessaly.” 

*4> Sm Greek Anth. VII, 368, 417, 418. 
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accepted by the civilized world of that time. They spoke to the 
people in their language and in their style; they were under- 
stood and admired. We can perfectly understand the statement 
of the Midrash Shir Hashirim Rabba*^^ which reads: ]pTn» nyra 
nj;» nm«a onj rann “When the elcjer (=the 

sage) sits and preaches many proselytes are converted to 
Judaism. “ 

The style of the preacher was understood by the Gentile. 
It appealed to him and revealed the light of Judaism to him. 
The intelligent Rabbis were able to demonstrate the superiority 
of Judaism by the means and methods current among the 
cultured men of that time. They were able to compete*^® even 
with Gentile Christians, including those who got their education 
in Greek schools, in winning proselytes. They understood the 
mentality of the Gentile and they knew how to approach him. 
They were aware of his religious feelings and they directed those 
feelings towards the right channel of truth. They were con- 
scious of the natural honesty (ttIcttis) of the better Gentile and 
they extended this ttIctls to the larger and higher concept of 
faith. These conclusions are consistently confirmed by the 
attitude of the Rabbis towards the Gentiles and the semi- 
proselytes. 


I. IS, ed. Romm 13a. 
Ceteris paribus, of course. 
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The title of this chapter may be very misleading, and a 
statement regarding the scope and limits of this inquiry is 
appropriate. It would require a whole treatise to deal with the 
attitude of the Rabbis towards the Gentiles and semi-proselytes. 
Much has been said about it in books and articles by dis- 
tinguished scholars.' In this chapter we intend to discuss mainly 
those passages of the Talmudic literature, which have been 
either left unnoticed by scholars or misunderstood by them. 

In order to appreciate the Rabbis’ opinion of the honest 
Gentiles we must first appraise their view regarding the good 
qualities that a Jew ought to aspire to. A great part of the 
Mishna tract "Pirke Aboth” is devoted to ethics; it teaches the 
principles and ways one ought to follow in order to become 
pious. Rules and laws to regulate the proper behavior of the 
well intentioned Jew are scattered all over Talmudic literature. 

Undoubtedly there were among the Jewish people a great 
many holy and pious men,’ but we should like to establish 
what was the extent of piety commonly ascribed to the average 
Jew in Pdestine, or, more exactly, with which qualities was it 
considered proper and possible to credit the average Jew in 
Palestine. 

The best way to get this information is to visit the old 
Jewish tombs of Palestine, and to see what kind of virtues were 
attributed to the deceased by their surviving relatives. It is of 
no concern to us whether the deceased really possessed all the 
virtues ascribed to them after their death, or whether they 
were adorned with them by the fancy of loving relations. For 

' See the long article on Gentiles in the JE Vol. V, p. 615 seq. and the 
bibliography ibid. p. 624. A useful book on proselytism in the Talmudic 
period by B. J. Bamberger has been recently (Cincinnati 1939) published, and 
we shall have the opportunity to refer to it subsequently. 

* See A. Buechier, Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety (from 70 B.C.E. to 
70 C.E.), p. 13 seq. 
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us it is important to know what the people expected of a good 
person. Fortunately, the Excavations at Beth She'arim (Sheikh 
Abreiq) have uncovered one of the greatest cemeteries in 
Palestine of the II-IV centuries.^ The inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones are highly instructive and are an excellent guide to the 
solution of our problem. Let us compare the virtues prescribed 
by the Mishna with the epithets preserved on the cold stones of 
the Jewish tombs in Palestine. 

We read in the first Mishna of the supplementary chapter 
to Pirke Aboth, Perek Kinyan Tora:< I'Dn pnx nvn^? 

IDWi '‘And (the Tora) makes him fit to become righteous, 
pious, upright and faithful.** These are the supreme virtues a 
man is apt to acquire after he has studied the Tora. Let us 
examine these virtues one by one. 

pnx. The old tombstones of Palestine do not crown their 
inhabitants with the title pnx or Skatos. It is very instructive 
to note that the inscription on the tomb of one of the Rabbis 
in Jaffa® reads^ lanD’f ("His memory unto blessing**) and 

does not quote Prov. X.7: pnx "Dr ("The memory of the 

righteous unto blessing**). It is true that on the tombstone of 
a Jew from Caesarea^ who was buried in Italy this verse is 
quoted:* Mi'la diKalov els eVKoylav,^ yet it seems that this 
custom was limited to the Jews in the diaspora,” but was not 
in vogue in Palestine.” 

« See the excellent report by Prof. M. Schwabe in the Hebrew Quarterly 
’•h m’pn^ nnayn mann myn’ vol. V, p. 77 seq.; Maisler ibid., p. 49 seq.; 
Klein ibid., p. 109. 

< Printed in the majority of Prayer Books. 

• Probably III c. 

® Euting, Epigraphische Miscelien, 1885, No. 47; Klein Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, No. 114. 

T II or III c. 

• Muller and Bees, Katakombe, No. 118; Frey CIJ, No. 370. 

• See Deissman's illuminating note in MUller’s book ibid., p. 109. 

See Frey ibid. Nos. 86 and 201. Comp, also No. 321. 

“ The quotation of this verse in Mishna Yoma III, 11 (and parallels), 
Tosephta Taanith IV, 22017 (and parallels), Mekiltha nnos, ed. Horovitzp. 61 
(and parallels), Tanhuma ed. Buber I, 18a and elsewhere has nothing to do 
with the invocation of the verse after mentioning the name of a deceased 
person (or engraving it on a tombstone). 
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The Jews in Palestine did bless the righteous person when 
they recalled his name,” but they did so without mentioning 
the word pn2C, and it made no difference whether the person 
was alive or dead. According to Pesiktha Rabbathi*^ a man 
who passes a cemetery in which he knows a righteous person to 
have been buried is obliged to mention him and his good deeds, 
i. e. if the deceased was in the habit of giving charity he is to 
be praised as “the charitable” and so on.*^ But it is not sug- 
gested that the verse mioh pn2C nsr be recited.*^ The usual 
custom in Palestine when mentioning a departed righteous 
person was to say*^ m3, “Whose soul is at rest,”** as is 
clearly stated by Resh Lakish:*® ppnB^m p-DiD ymD^ inDiD, 
“Some are mentioned and blessed (with the word nu), others are 
mentioned and cursed (with the words p'n» or «'D13 
This statement served as a recommendation for behavior only 
when talking of a dead person,” and the expression e^B3 m3 is indeed 
found on the Palestinian tombstones” of the first centuries C. E.*^ 

” See BR IL.l, p. 496 seq ; Midrash Tehilim CXVIII (beginning). 

XII, ed. Friedmann 47a. 

*4 vjpyoa n’srn^ qv map pnx» yir nmi nnapn ]’3 laiy nm dm dim. 

«s See below. 

The presence of the phrase at the very end of Debarim Rabba is due 
to a later hand. Comp, nnna nuno ad loc. 

TP Erubin III (end), 21c and Pesahim IV.l, 30d. 

See BR IX.5, p. 716. 

Vayyikra Rabba XXXII.6. 

The honor of the correct interpretation of the phrase and its associa- 
tion with VS3 ni3 belongs to Bacher AdPA I, p. 404, n. 1. Comp also mino 
nsirra ad Shemoth Rabba XLVI1I,2. We may add the expression pnnit;3 
(So edit, princ. of Eka Rabba 1.16 and IV.19. Ed. Romm 17c and 29d reads: 
pnnw. Ed. Buber reads: n’Oi), died, as contrary to m. 

” See TP Megilla 111.8, 74c (and parallels. Comp, also Theodor ad 
BR, p. 497 n. 3). 

“ Klein Cl Nos. 110, 114, 166 and elsewhere. 

The blessing aioV mar seems to have been used in Palestine mainly for 
a living person, or for Elijah the Prophet who never died, or for Harbonah 
who was identified with Elijah (See Prof. L. Ginzberg’s note in his Legends 
of the Jews vol. VI, p. 316 n. 1 and 325 n. 45). The adequate Aramaic I’dt 
as^ is found in the inscriptions of the synagogues (See Klein Cl, p. 69, 75, 
77 and 82; L. Sukenik in the Hebrew Quarterly Tarbiz I, fasc. 1, p. 150 and 
elsewhere) as a blessing on a living person. Comp., however, TB Baba 
Bathra 21a. 
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Finally, we may note the important fact that the word 
(or dUaiOs) has not yet been found on the numerous 
tombstones of Beth She'arim. This shows that the Jews in 
Palestine were not too eager to confer this title even on a 
deceased person, that in practical life this epithet was not 
abused in the first centuries C. E., despite its frequent appear- 
ance in Rabbinic literature. 

T M n ' D n. The Septuagint translates both I'DP! and : 
Scrtos, an epithet found very often on the tombstones of Beth 
She'arim as well as on those of Italy.*^ The old Jewish eulogy** 
similarly consisted of the formula: TDn vay nn, ‘'Alas! The 
humble man, alas! The pious man,” Ton and vay being inter- 
changeable.*® Thus, the epithet Ton was readily and easily con- 
ferred on a person who more or less deserved it.*^ 

To the epithet iD«a we shall return below. 

The sixth Mishna of the same chapter*® teaches that a man 
cannot acquire Tora unless he is nipiacn n« am« nvinn am«, 
“A lover of mankind and a lover of charity.” It seems to me 
that we have two fixed epithets here which were quite current 
in Aramaic among the people. 

The first was originally Hoy bD D’m,*^ “Lover of mankind”*® 
which was subsequently condensed to «Dy D’m in adaptation to 
the current epithet.** Likewise, the attribute mpi2C am« was 
used by the people in Aramaic: fccmxD D’m, “Lover of charity.**” 

** See Prof. M. Schwabe’s report (mentioned above n. 3), p. 83. 

Tosephta Sota XIII, 3194 and parallels, TB Berakoth 6b. 

See Rabbinovicz, Variae Lectiones ad Berakoth, p. 19, n. n ; Buechler, 
Some Types of Jewish- Palestinian Piety, p. 15, n. 2. 

On the relation between p’lx and Ton see TB Nidda 17a and com- 
mentaries ad loc. Comp, also Aboth deR. Nathan VIII, ed. Schechter, 
p. 38 (top). 

** See above p. 69. 

As quoted in the minor tract Kalla, ed. Coronel, p. 7b in the name of 
Ben Sira. 

Hoy in Palestinian Aramaic is equivalent to HO^y ’Via (every body) 
in Babylonian Aramaic. See my remarks in isivsa ’oVvnM I, p. 504. 

»* See Schttrer, Geschichte etc. D, p. 738; Cooke, North-Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, Oxford 1903, p. 244. 

** See on niXD and kvro\fi as npix in Blondheim’s Lea Parlers Judeo- 
Romans, p. LXVI and Debarim Rabba ed. Lieberman, p. 36 n. 10. 
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In an anecdote is related about a certain woman who was 
a great lover of charity, and she is described as '30 winscD worn. 
An inscription on a tombstone in Italy^^ styles the woman in 
the tomb aTOvdia ipL\ivTo\oi. Frey translates it: “Diligent 
and loving the Law.**^^ It is more probable that we have here 
the expression of the Palestinian Talmud and it ought to be 
translated: “The zealous lover of charity.” Another inscription 
in Italy3® describes the man in the tomb as ^iX6Xaos <pL\ivTo\os. 
In my opinion, this is the translation of the original Hoy O'm 
Kmixo D'n-i,37 namely mpixn m nmK nvTnn arriM of our 
Mishna.^® 

310 p^n. A very common term of praise in the epitaphs 
uncovered in the cemetery of Beth She'arim is eifxvpos 
( = €6/40tpos), of good fortune.^’ Moreover, on fifteen of these 
epitaphs we read<® eifihpi (—eijuolpeL), indicating a wish in 
behalf of the dead. Prof. Schwabe^* accepts Deissmann’s^* 
explanation that eOpoipos is equivalent to /xa/cdptos, the happy, 
the blessed, as commonly said of deceased persons. 

Since eUjuocpos was so frequently used in Palestine it is 
natural to expect to find it in the Jewish sources of that time. 
Now, the exact equivalent of ebpoipos is 31D (good lot. 


» Tenimoth VIII.5, 4Sc. 

M Frey CIJ No. 132. 

V He accordingly alters it into axovBala. 

** Frey No. 509. 

n It is very probable that epithets like Hnn3CD o’m, Moy D’m were not 
limited only to the diaspora. We have already quoted (above n. 14) the 
statement of the Pesiktha that a dead man should be mentioned together 
with his good deeds. Further excavations in Palestine may uncover more 
material of the same nature. So far these epithets have not been found on 
the comparatively scarce Jewish tombstones inscriptions of Palestine. 

^ Comp, however the famous inscription on the tombstone of Regina 
(probably of the II c., see Frey CIJ No. 476) in Italy which reads: hoc ct 
amor generis hoc observantia legis, 'This also thy love of thy people, this 
thy observation of the Law.” See also MOller and Bees, Katakombe, p. 135. 

See Prof. Scfawabe’s report (mentioned above n. 3) p. 91, 92 (end) 93 

(top). 

4* Schwabe ibid. p. S3. 

Ibid. p. 92. 

Light etc., p. 176, n. 4. 
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good share) in Hebrew. This is indeed found among the various 
virtues required by R. Jose (II c.) of a person before he is 
qualified to be appointed as a judge.^ Thus, siD p^n was used 
in Palestine in the second century as a term of a certain quality. 
Moreover people prayed for the privilege of becoming a aiD p^?n. 
TP<4 records a prayer p^n mo a*? inno 'n iixn ^rr 

'131 310, ‘'May it be thy will, my Lord God, that thou endow 
me with a good heart, a good lot” etc. Thus, 3io p^n occurs 
both as an attribute and as a wish, just as on the tombstones of 
Beth She'arim. 

But what exactly does aio phn mean? In Tosephta San- 
hedrin^® the required virtue^^ is aio pio instead of aiO p^?n. In a 
Baraitha quoted in TB^* the quality nfcO ipio is mentioned. 
Abaye<® explained^® that nto ipiu means a man whose youth was 
unblemished. Yet there can be no doubt that in Palestine this 
term also retains its plain sense, a man’s happy lot, both materi- 
ally and spiritually. 

Mishna Aboth®* teaches: p^n nr i2vh nopi y^Dvh -inoD 

1 p ^ n nr ia«^ nnooi ne^p ,a i o ; here aio p’^n and 
yn p^n are taken in the plain sense of the word. This double 
meaning of the epithet was also current among the Greeks. 
Damagetus (III c. B. C. E.) said” about Praxiteles of Andros 
that he was Movaicjv iKauif fiepls (‘‘well endowed by the 
Muses”), Uapii jitpls is very near the Hebrew aio p^?n, aio pio 
and means literally ‘‘good lot,” whereas xa/cA /xcpfs” which is 
equivalent to the Hebrew yn phn means ‘‘bad lot” in the sense 
of bad behavior. 

« TP Sanhedrin 1.7, 19c. See below. 

^ Berakoth IV.2, 7d. 

^ In the name of the ''House of R. Jannai" (III c.). 

VII, 42517. ^ See above n. 43. 

Taanith 16a. 

A Babylonian sage of the IV century. 

Taanith 16b. 

»* V.18, according to the reading of the Prayer Books. 

** "Quick to understand and slow to forget, this is a happy lot; slow to 
understand and quick to forget is an evil lot'* 

« Greek Anth. VII, No. 355. 

<4 Ibid. No. 433. 
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The expression niD pn© is also included among the virtues 
enumerated in the minor tract Kalla:** ©’H piBI n©’ iu©n 
noN nn©an ‘'Of good account and good lot, a man who keeps 
his promise, a truthful man.*' The “Gemara” explains n©’ pam 
to refer to a man of good account, a man who is not counted 
among the licentious persons, m© pt© is the opposite of yn pn©, 
as explained by the “Gemara***^ in conformity with the opinion 
of Abaye*^ (a fact overlooked by the commentaries). 

Since we have tried to prove that the latter explanation does 
not exhaust the implication of the epithet m© pn© as used in 
Palestine, we may similarly assume that n©' ]Uim has a wider 
connotation than that assigned to it by the “Gemara”. We 
have seen that n©' p"i© was very common among the Greeks** 
and the Jews in the form of efi/xotpos; its synonym was Uavil 
which would be rendered in Hebrew m© p^n, HD’nn 
nai©.*® Now, an anonymous Baraitha*** requires a leader to be 
DB'0©1 na’fin. One of the meanings of di©*d© {\l/rj(pos) is also 
lia©n in a sense very near to noan (wisdom). The Septuagint** 
translates ]ia©rn noan: croiplav xai \l/ri<pov, Hermes was said** to 
be the cause of \l/ii(pov etc., xf^ipos coming immediately 

after avvttTLS (intelligence). Hermes made:*^ ypajaparLKoits^ 
(piko(r6(povs etc., the standing between the 


<< IV (and parallels), ed. Higger p. 256. See ed. Coronel 10a. 

** Ibid., p. 234. 

57 TB Taanith 16b. See above p. 73. 

** Deissmann, Light etc., p. 176, n. 4. 

» See above p. 73. 

^ The Septuagint translates the Hebrew nn3 by piepLs, 

** Sifre Zuta, ed. Horovitz, p. 320; Sifre Deut. sec. 13, ed. Finkelstein, 
p. 21 (and parallels. See Prof. Finkelstein 's note ad loc.). Comp. Appendix, 
below p. 185 seq. 

Ecd. VII.2S. 

*3 Catalog. Codic. Astrol. Graec. Ill, ed. Boll etc. (Bruxelles 1900), 
p. 178. 

^ Ibidem. 

Accountant. This word is also found in Rabbinic literature. In Mid- 
rash Tehilim LXVIII, ed. Buber, p. 319 (and parallels) we read: mpo ip 
nisnV ouDS'os (“as far as the accountant can count”). Krauss (LW 377) 
hesitated to accept this meaning of the word, not being sure of its existence 
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7pajL(/xartAc6s and ipCkbaoipos. Libanius in a letter of recom- 
mendation®^ mentions yf/rjipov bpd^v^ among the various virtues 
of his proteg6. 

Thus, it is very probable that DD’DDi ns'nn is the contracted 
form of something like (Uavii) fxepls Kal (bp^ij) }f^7j<pos, which 
correspond exactly to (nmiD nD'nn) niD pnsi nfi’ iubti of the tract 
Kalla mentioned above.®* 

1 D H The last two virtues mentioned in the minor tract 
Kalla are noH nnwan man who keeps his promise, 

a truthful man.’*®’ In the Mishna in Aboth’® these two virtues 
are comprised in the one word which means faithful, loyal, 
trustworthy, akin to the Greek marbs. This excellent quality 
which is the basis of human society was highly esteemed by the 
Jews. The Almighty Himself is very often termed jotc in Rab- 
binic literature.’* 

These form the highest standard virtues set by the Rabbis 
for the Jews, and duly appreciated by the latter, as can be 
seen from the various inscriptions in Palestine and from the 
popular eulogies. 

Now, these virtues are ascribed by the Rabbis to the honest 
Gentiles as well. They are termed D’pnx’* (righteous), 

(good) etc. We shall not dwell in detail on such descriptions, 
since it is very probable that the Rabbis had semi-proselytes’^ 

in Greek; Loew (ibid., 681) marked it with two question marks. But we 
have seen that it was current in Greek; see also Sophocles and Preisigke s. v. 
ilrriipLffTTjs, 

“Epist XIX. 10 Written about 360. 

“correct judgment”. 

“ The statement of R. Eleazar ben Shammua in Aboth deR. Nathan 
XXVIII, ed. Schechter, p. 86 is only a play of words based on the double 
meaning of \l^<pos (pebble), a play very usual in Rabbinic literature. 

^ The reading nsH v\ nnonn v' does not alter the general meaning. 

1* Mentioned above p. 69. 

^ See Tosephta Hullin II, 50321; Sifre Deut. 357, ed. Finkelstein, p. 428; 
Tanhuma sec. 5. Comp, also Mishna Aboth II (end) and elsewhere. 

f Tosephta Sanhedrin XIII, 434 lO; Mekiltha de’arayoth in Sifra mo nnM, 
ed. Weiss, p. 86b. 

n Sifra ibidem. 

See, for instance, Bemidbar Rabba VIII.2. 
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in mind, whereas we are mainly interested in the honest Gentiles 
who remained loyal to their faith. 

Deissmann” very convincingly emphasizes the general fund 
of real morality of the honest heathen. Faith, loyalty, Trlaris 
was a virtue highly esteemed by the heathen.^^ In Rabbinic 
literature” a Gentile judge is credited with the just acquital of 
a Jew, in whose favor a Roman officer bore testimony. The 
judge motivated his verdict by saying: 7 «)dn:d ]DW, *The 

loyal received from the loyal,’* calling both the Jew and Roman 
officer ]DH3; a ]DfcO has to be believed and cannot be condemned; 
this title is a compliment both to the Jew and the Gentile. 

Deissmann” laid special stress on the love of labor as a 
very common virtue of the lower classes of heathen society. 
The tombstones of the heathen relate with pride that the de- 
ceased had labored much, or had gained his livelihood by the 
labor of his hands. Paul’s concepts of the virtue of labor were 
borrowed from the workshop morality*® of both the Jews and 
the pagans. Finally, Deissmann calls attention*' to the inscrip- 
tion in honor of a heathen,®* which reads: &vdpa yevb- 

p,€vov Kal buvkvKavra Trlcrrei . . ., emphasizing that the mau 
was good (&ya^6s) and faithful (Trcarbs). 

We find a striking parallel to this inscription in a statement 
of a Rabbi who lived some three hundred years later. In the 
minor tract Semahoth*^ the eulogy that is to be pronounced on 
a dead Gentile or slave is recorded. We read there: "idik min’ 
no ]D UH noN *^dh 3 Mn nn 

.vb>y imp i"K no usd iim hm d« anh idk nmn, “R. Juda 

w Light etc., p. 310 seq. 

^ Ibid., p 309 seq, 

^ Koheleth Rabba XI. 1. 

^ BR XCIV.9, 11829: ]DW km ’Jk etc. 

^ Ibid., 312 seq. 

«• Ibid., 314. 

•« Ibid., 318. 

Dittenberger, Orient. Gr. Insc. Selectae No. 438 (from Asia Minor, 
I c. B.C.E.). 

•> I, ed. Higger, p. 100. 

This is the reading of Cod. Adler recorded by Higger in his variants. 
I have consulted the manuscript; there is no doubt about the reading. 
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(II c.) said: [the eulogy on a Gentile is] 'AlasI The good^ alasi 
The faithful who eats [the fruit] of his own labor*. [The sages] 
said to him: ‘What then did you leave for the worthy’? He 
replied: Tf he (i. e. the Gentile or slave) was worthy why 
should he not be lamented in this manner’.” 

The virtues enumerated in this eulogy are purely secular; 
there is no trace of religion in them. The man was good, faithful 
and enjoyed the fruits of his labor. The Gentile spoken of is a 
heathen; he is neither semi-proselyte nor even a Christian; no 
mention is made of his fear of God. This picture of the honest 
Gentile portrayed incidentally by the Rabbi of the second 
century coincides perfectly with the actual state of pagan 
morality; it corresponds to the description by the pagans them- 
selves of their own better men; it is in accordance with the 
qualities the masses of the heathen thought to be good. 

The Rabbis understood the heathen society and credited it 
with the virtues it was not devoid of. They came in constant 
contact with this society; they tried to influence it and to en- 
lighten it. The better men of this pagan society began to see 
the light of Judaism. Many of them were entirely converted to 
Judaism and many more became conscious of Judaism, supply- 
ing masses of semi-proselytes of various kinds. 

Semi-proselytes. It was already intimated®^ that the so-called 
semi-proselytes were held by the Rabbis in high esteem. They 
were called D'mo, 0’pn2C etc., were promised their share in the 
future world and were compared to high priests. Many Jewish 
and non-Jewish scholars have dealt with the problem of the 
semi-proselytes. Graetz®® was the first to discover the many 
references to them in Rabbinic literature under the name of 
'n ^KT, ’NT which he correctly identified with the t?co- 
ae^elst *lovdat^oPTes mentioned by Josephus and 

others. The material bearing on the semi-proselytes has re- 
cently been collected by Bamberger, *7 Proselytism, p. 134 seq.®® 

** Above p 75. 

Die jUdischen Proselyten im R5mmerreiche, p. 13 seq. 

See above n. 1. 

** The various articles on the subject are indicated in the bibliography 
ibid., p. 307 seq. 
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But despite the ardent interest of scholars in this subject 
some pertinent passages have remained obscure and misunder- 
stood. We read, for instance, in the Palestinian Talmud i*® 
ora n^ptn 'n notn oiraiojN -i”an«-T piDN pain ]^7\^bD 

0 WH 12 Ha cnr3H33H maf? Tny*? pi^ '-la in pna dh 'n, ‘The 
words of the Rabbis indicate that Antoninus’® was converted, 
for R. Hezekia and R. Abbahu said in the name of R. Eleazar 
(III c.): ‘If true (full) proselytes come into the future [life], 
Antoninus will come at the head of them*.” This interpretation 
of the passage by all the commentaries is entirely impossible. 
No Rabbi ever questioned the right to a future life of the full 
proselyte. The latter is equal to a Jew by birth in the eyes of 
God. R. Eleazar could never have said true proselytes etc.”; 
there could be no doubt about it. 

The misinterpretation of the passage bearing on Antoninus 
in that place of TP is based on the erroneous reading of the 
text as it was '‘corrected** by the editor of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud in Bomberg*s printing house. We shall quote the whole 
passage according to Cod. Leyden:’* 

imH IHI ’*[m3'3UD3H T’3nH vhl ybD n'HI D33’31tl33H T’SHHl yb'^D mn] 

"Hn^ ib»'£)H n 3 'D nn no .omD'Dn dv2 mnu '7^302 hxv 
^•h .'nm HD^yn 1 d dh ’ai*? -idh cn 3 ’‘?iD 3 H .133 d'hxv 

noi yn .^b nn ]n^vb ]D^ .^ 2 nbD^H vh khd'd id'h id b^n .pn 

Hin . . . "1T31 ^H p yOBH IVD .33 ^3H’ H^ Hy ^3 n'3 3^1333 l'3y3 

,D33'yD3H ’3T'3nH H *7 "? piDH 133m 13n’‘7'D .D33"*73D3H T'3n’H"l HIDH 
H3317 Tny*7 piX 'T3 p pH3 DH ITy^ ‘1 DB?3 3n3H '"1 nptn '1 IDHl 
□VHTl H3 D33'yD3H. 

“There are some things that indicate that Antoninus was 
converted and vice versa. He was seen going out on the Day of 

Megilla 111.2, 74a. 

^ See Bamberger, Proselytism, p. 264, n. 108. 

^ The basic ms. for the printed edition. See my Introduction to 
3S1VD3 I, p. re seq. 

»» The bracketed phrase was completed on the margin by the editor. 

“The editor corrected: Tunm. Likewise in the parallel passage, TP 
Megilla 1.13, 72b, in cod. Leyden: T*an3 m h, but the editor deleted the 
word 
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Atonement wearing a broken sandal.’^ What can you deduce 
from that? Even ‘fearers of Heaven* (t^eoo-ejSets, semi-prose- 
lytes) go out wearing such a sandal. ^ Antoninus asked Rabbi: 
‘Will you let me eat of leviathan in the next world? He answered: 
‘Yes*.’® But he objected: ‘You will not let me eat of the Paschal 
lamb, how then will you let me eat of leviathan’? He replied: 
‘What can I do for thee, since it is written : no one that is un- 
circumcised may eat thereof (Ex. XII.48). When he heard this, 

M Indicating that he was converted, as correctly interpreted by I. Levi 
in REJ, vol. L, p. 8. The usual interpretation is that from the fact that 
Antoninus wore broken sandals on the Day of Atonement the Rabbis inferred 
that he was not converted No talmudist would ever accept this interpreta- 
tion, for TP Yoma VIII 1, 44d records many cases of leading sages who wore 
slippers on the Day of Atonement because they were sensitive and could not 
walk barefooted. True, the Mishna (Yoma VIII. 1. Comp. Or Zarua II, 277, 
p. 127a) releases the king from the prohibition of washing his face on this 
day, but, seemingly, not from that of wearing shoes (Juvenal, Sat. VI, 159 
remarks observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, "where [even] kings 
observe the sabbath festivals — a term mistakenly used by the heathen writers 
for the Day of Atonement — barefooted'^) ^ yet in the eyes of the Rabbis 
sensitiveness could easily be claimed by the Roman Emperor, and it would 
never occur to them to infer that he was not converted because he wore 
shoes on the Day of Atonement. The interpretation seems to be all the more 
preposterous in view of the fact that the Emperor wore broken sandals, which 
behavior is in perfect accordance with the law (See the following sentence in 
TP. Comp, also Tosephta Yebamoth XII, 25 525 , TB ibid , 103a). 

The commentaries ad loc. offered a forced interpretation because until 
recently the real meaning of O'OV Ml* (in the subsequent phrase) was not known. 

M Here we have the important evidence to the effect that the "fearers of 
Heaven" did not wear shoes on the Day of Atonement, as noted by I. Levi, 
ibid. 

^ See above p. 77. 

*7 It is very noteworthy that the Jews in their missionary activity ad- 
mitted the God fearing Gentile to the future life, even to their share in 
leviathan, but not to any share in the Paschal lamb. When it came to this 
the Gentile had to become a full proselyte; there is no compromise with the 
Law of Moses. Perhaps a remnant of the Jewish missionary terminology has 
been preserved in Shir-Hashirim Rabba 1.12 (and parallels). n”apn *idh *^3 
13 nb d i o i b j * d, "So said God to me briefly — ouvrSficos — *no 

one that is unctrcumctsed may eat thereof " (Ex. XII.48). When the question 
of the Paschal lamb arose no further arguments were advanced. The strict 
law of the Bible was quoted, and the Jewish missionary cut the arguments 
short declaring the Law avvrbiMOS. 
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he went and circumcised himself . . . This indicates that Antoni- 
nus was not converted, for R. Hezekia and R. Abbahu said in 
the name of R. Eleazar Tuy^ pix ]n yvo d« etc/* 

As said above, the usual interpretation of R. Eleazar’s 
statement is totally untenable. He could have never questioned 
the future life of the full proselyte. In my opinion, the word 
yH2 is a shortened technical term for coming to embrace a new 
faith (or new principles). So, for instance:’* « n « 1 Tin’ 

« ' n K 1 nyD» am, *'Jethro heard and came [to be converted], 
Rahab heard and came [to be converted].*’ Likewise:” bD 
V^?y b^pb yin: « a n, “Whoever comes [to follow the principles 
of Haberuth] must take upon himself [the obligations of a 
Haber].** We have here but a part of R. Eleazar’s saying. It 
can be understood only in connection with the other part which 
reads.*®® mp n ? y idh . . . D'-a ]’^?apD yn 

nb bzH i'*?y “in« -la 'd .'m«D dd« -na p “No prose- 
lytes will be accepted in the days of the Messiah . . . R. Eleazar 
said: what Scriptural [support is there for this view]? 'Behold he 
shall be a proselyte who is converted for my own sake; he who lives 
with you shall be settled among you' (Isa. LIV.IS); [only he who 
lives with you' in your poverty shall be settled among you] but 
no other.** In accordance with his opinion R. Eleaizar said: “If 
full proselytes come [to be converted] in the Messianic future 
(i. e. if proselytes are accepted) Antoninus will come at the 
head of them,** for only the Gentiles who had nothing to do 
with the Jews during their bitter past will not be admitted to 
conversion, but those “fearers of Heaven’’ who lived with the 
nation of Israel in its period of poverty have a chance to 
be accepted as full proselytes in the Messianic future, and 
Antoninus will be at the head of them.*®* This, of course, 

** Shir Hashirim Rabba 1, 15. 

*» TP Demai II. 3, 22d (bottom). »«» TB Yebamoth 24b. 

^ This statement of R. Eleazar implies, of course, that the 'Tearers of 
Heaven,” like Antoninus, will rise from the dead in the Messianic future. 
The problem of their resurrection may have occupied the Jewish missionaries. 
We may incidentally point to the Psalms of Solomon (1 1 1.16) which read: 
ol fpofiobfieifoi Kbpiov BvaorrioovToa els al6)viov, “They that fear 
the Lord shall rise again into life eternal.” But it is very doubtful if these 
**ipo^biiGnn Kbpiov'* have anything to do with our “fearers of Heaven.” 
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indicates that Antoninus was not converted'^^ during his earthly 
life. 

This passage of the Palestinian Talmud is very instructive. 
The '^fearers of Heaven” did not wear shoes on the Day of 
Atonement; they were expected to participate in the “Leviathan 
Festival” of the future life and to arise from the dead in the 
Messianic future when they will become full proselytes. 

The question arises: Who were these “fearers of Heaven”? 
Did all of them adhere to the same code of behavior? We can 
certainly answer in the negative. The “fearers of Heaven” 
renounced their old religion of idolatry and accepted the prin- 
ciple of monotheism. But they were not entirely converted to 
Judaism; they sympathized with only some of the Jewish 
precepts. And, of course, it can never be expected that different 
individuals who have not embraced the Jewish faith as a whole 
should evince exactly the same interest in the same laws and 
precepts. It is natural and human for one to have liked the 
Jewish Sabbath, for another to have been attracted by the 
Jewish holidays, while still others were impressed by the Jewish 
Day of Atonement (and the ideas associated with it), by the 
Jewish family life and so on. 

In practice, all the “fearers of Heaven” must have accepted 
monotheism and the moral laws, whereas in questions of re- 
ligious ceremony and ritual they may have widely differed. The 
Rabbis disagree completely as to the requirements made of a 
legitimate 3Bnn m mentioned in the Bible*®^; their opinions on 
the number and character of the Noahide laws diverge,*®^ a 
clash which mirrors the facts of actual life. There were in 
existence (as could be expected) different groups of semi-con- 
verts, each of whom adopted different parts of the ceremonies 
and rituals of Judaism. The Rabbis had to face the actual 
situation and to decide what type of semi-convert is to be con- 

In accordance with the genuine, indeed the only possible, reading of 
cod. Leyden (here and in the parallel passage) : *i**anK nbi. 

See TP Yebamoth VIII.l, 8d; TB Aboda Zara 64b, 6Sa; Kerithoth 9a. 

"4 See TB Sanhedrin 56b; Hullin 92a (comp, however TP Aboda Zara 
II. 1, 40c); BR XVI.6, 149s (and parallels noted therein) and Theodor's long 
note ibidem. 
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sidered the legitimate aenn na mentioned in the Bible. But all 
these groups were considered ‘‘fearers of Heaven” as soon as 
they rejected idolatry, accepted monotheism and the moral 
laws. Perhaps this variety of the character of “fearers of Heaven” 
led one Rabbi to decide"^ that the law of aBnn ia was valid 
only when the Jubilee law was in force, i. e. was valid only in 
the far gone past. In other words, he identified none of the 
various groups of the “fearers of Heaven” with the aisnn *ia men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Thus, the existence of various groups of “fearers of Heaven” 
according to their respective relation to the Jewish ceremonial 
and ritual law can be considered as a well established fact. The 
question is, however, whether the Jews included all these groups 
under the one name of “fearers of Heaven” (and their equiva- 
lents). Were the groups that accepted all the precepts of Juda- 
ism except the dietary laws*®^ and the groups that considered 
their status as only transitory to full Judaism*®^ designated by 
the same name as those which accepted only monotheism and 
the moral laws*®®? It is very probable that the people employed 
different names for the various groups of semi-converts, but in 
the comparatively scarce material on them clear evidence of the 
existence of such distinct definitions is not forthcoming. 

However, it is possible that remnants of these different terms 
have been preserved in Talmudic literature. In Vayyikra 
Rabba*®» we read: YH /n "HT .irmaD apy’ ynr 'n 

.pix ’Ta ]Dra p yenY 

D^iy^ p-ix n^a ]n vta oh nD« nTy!?« 'n ora ^^0H nprn 
”*n 1 » y ^hH innsD apy^ yn bo -nD*?n nm .]bo mm fcta Dia’a'ioa^ 
that fear God, praise Him; All ye the seed of 
Jacob glorify Him' (Ps. XXII.24). 'Ye that fear God', said R. 
Joshua ben Levi,*" ‘refers to fearers of Heaven*. R. Samuel bar 
Nahman*" said: ‘It refers to full proselytes*. R. Hezekia and 

Arakin 29a. 

TB Aboda Zara 64b and tract Gerim III, 1. 

"7 See my little booklet p’n p. 8. 

^ TB Aboda Zara and Gerim ibidem. 

III.2. 

^ Read as in Midrash Tehilim XXI 1.29, p. 195. 

So ed. pr. and mss. *" III c. 
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R. Abbahu said in the name of R. Eleazar: ^If full proselytes 
will be admitted in the future world”* Antoninus will come at 
the head of them*. And what is implied by 'All ye the seed of 
Jacob glorify Him*? It refers to the Ten Tribes.’*”^ 

According to this reading, the opinion of R. Eleazar is more 
closely related to the statement of R. Joshua ben Levi, who 
speaks of semi-converts, than to that of R. Samuel bar Nahman 
who speaks of full proselytes. But the reading of Cod. Brit. 
Mus. in the statement of R. Samuel is: and the 

word was subsequently altered into p"t2cn. This reading is 
too original to be a mere scribal error. And although it is hard 
to define what n’a (''the proselytes of the earth”) really 
means”* it seems that we have here a special name for a certain 
category of semi-converts.”^ 

Similarly, we find in Aboth deR. Nathan :”7 naD' 
non ' 1 a " 'And he shall surname himself by the name of 

Israel* (Is. XLIV.5) refers to the true proselytes.” Schechter 
(ad loc.) did not record any other reading, but his text is cor- 
roborated only by Yalkut Hamakiri”® and ]*"n ma» mnan in 

”3 See above p 80. 

”4 The Palestinian tradition seems to have compared the fate of the 
“fearers of Heaven” to that of the Ten Tribes. R. Eleazar apparently uttered 
his opinion on the semi-converts in connection with the future life of the Ten 
Tribes (See TP Sanhedrin X.6, 29c) Likewise, in Midrash aio bsiP, ed. 
Buber, p 181: d’dw ’ m’ nno^i nayi . . . m»y ** 'Sheep' (Gen. 

XXXI 1.6) refers to the Ten Tribes . . . 'and men-servants and matd servants' 
(ibid ) refers to the fearers of Heaven ” This passage was overlooked by the 
scholars who collected the material bearing on the “fearers of Heaven.” 

The Septuagint twice mentions (Ex. XII 19 and Is. XIV. 1) the word 
TCtoipas as equivalent to the Hebrew is. Basilius of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
(IV c.) in his commentary ad Is. XIV. 1 (Migne P. G. XXX, 608a) remarks 
that “the proselyte who cultivates the earth is the one called yeuSjpas." 
(6 irepl rifv yrjv Siavovoi^peyos, 6 TpoaiiXvros o5t6s kariv 6 yeuiipas). Basilius, 
however, is not in favor of this explanation. See also Sophocles, Lexicon, 
8. V. yu6)pas and Hort, the first Epistle of St. Peter, 155 n. 1. Comp, also 
Sachs, Beitraege II, p. 155. 

Perhaps by yiM ns the Palestinian semi-converts were designated as a 
contrast to yinV ynn ns. 

XXXVI, ed. Schechter p. 107. 

“• Is. p. 146. 
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U*19P non 6Sd (as a varia lectio), whereas the editio princeps has: 
oh^yr\ mow n'l This is also the reading of Aboth deR. 
Nathan Cod. New York”’ and Yalkut ms. quoted by Schechter.”® 
Thus, the reading mow 'T3 is backed by far more 

reliable authority than the reading nD« 'TJ it has also the 
advantage of the lectio difficilis,”* and is therefore the genuine 
reading. Graetz”* considered the reading D^iyn 'Ta as 

‘Veiner Unsinn” (sheer nonsense), but in view of the material 
adduced above his opinion has to be completely disregarded. 

We may conclude that D^yn naoiK n^a as well as n’a 
are special names for the different categories of semi-proselytes, 
the exact meaning of which cannot yet be established. 

The attitude of the Rabbis to all these groups was very 
favorable; if they only feared God, they were thereby entitled 
to their share in the future world, they were regarded as D’pnx 
(righteous) and D'mD (good). 

Moreover, the attitude of the Rabbis towards the Gentiles 
who remained faithful to their religion was very tolerant and 
liberal. Talmudic literature is full of venomous remarks against 
the immoral behavior of the heathen Gentiles. The people are 
warned not to imitate the bad manners of the heathen. But the 
attack of the Rabbis is directed more against their religion than 
against its followers. The Roman Gentile, for instance, as a 
peaceful citizen is pictured in a rather pleasent light. 


Of the Jewish Theological Seminary No. 0816, p. 28b. 

^ Ibid., p. 148. Rashi, quoting Aboth deR. Nathan in his commentary 
(Is. XLIV.5), reads: onsn l^K. This reading is also reported (in the name of 
Rashi) by Raymundus Martini in his Pugio Fidei, ed. Carpzov p. 458 and 
544. But he translates it (p. 459): isti sunt advenae vel conversi de genttbus; 
on p. 544: isti erunt conversi de gentihus. Since Martini does not ordinarily 
translate ons “conversi de gentibus” (see ibid. p. 457 seq.) we can only 
assume that he translated the phrase D^iyn nioiK na which his Rashi text 
carried. Although his Hebrew quotation from Rashi reads onan iVh, his 
translation followed another Hebrew text, a very common occurrence in 
Pugio Fidei, as I showed by force of many instances in my booklet 
p. 47 seq. One Rashi version, then, supports the reading oViyn nioiK na. 

The expression noM na is very frequent in TB. Comp. Nidda 56b and 
o*vn niioo in the margin. 

>*■ Die jtidlache Proaelyten etc., p. 13, a. 2. 
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The Palestinian Talmud”^ relates an episode about R. 
Jonathan”^ who was renowned as a just judge. It happened 
that the branches of a tree belonging to R. Jonathan spread 
into the territory of a Roman Gentile whose house and field 
adjoined his. Once a case of a tree spreading in somebody else*s 
premises came before R. Jonathan, and he put off the decision 
to the following day. The Roman said: ‘'It is on account of 
me that the decision was postponed ; tomorrow I shall waste the 
whole day”s to see what decision will be rendered. If he judges 
others but does not judge himself he can not be called a man.” 
At nightfall R. Jonathan had all the branches of his tree which 
spread into the Roman’s premises cut off. 

The Palestinian Talmud wanted to portray the justice of 
R. Jonathan, but incidentally we learn the good neighborly re- 
lations between him and the Roman. The latter resented the 
encroachment of R. Jonathan’s tree on his premises, but he did 
not say a word about it. Only when a similar case was brought 
before the Rabbi he allowed himself to pass a remark about it. 
Upon discovering that the tree was cut down, he said: “Blessed 
be the God of the Jews.” A very friendly and goodhearted 
human being, indeed! 

Of course, we must not disregard the fact that the rapid 
spread of Christianity brought the heathen nearer to the Jews. 
The common dangerous enemy had to be fought by both Jews 
and heathens; it was desirable to have a united front and a 
joint program. The Jews were aware of the heathen philosophy 
regarding change of religion. So, their philosopher Celsus (II c.), 
according to Origen,”^ maintained that it is the duty of every 
nation to adhere to the religion of its ancestors. Origen”’ 

Baba Bathra II (end), 13c. 

^ Ben Eleazar. (d. in the III c.). See Tanhuma O'Ddiv sect. 3; Genizah 
Studies in memory of Schechter I, by L. Ginzberg, p. 130; Hadar Zckenim 
Q'Ufiiv 68d; Gaster, Exempla, p. 111. 

*** The text reads: nno mk. The meaningless 'TID was 

correctly altered by J. N. Epstein (Tarbiz vol. V, p. 272) into nno ’bw, 
dXrititpLdiov (a diminutif of 6\ijpkpa), a whole day. 

Contra Celsum V. 25; ibid., 34 and 41. 

Ibid. 25, Migne P. G* XI, 1220a* 
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summed up Celsus’ opinion briefly by saying: (prj(rl Kal av/x- 
ipiptiv roijTOLs Kal Tr&rpta ^pr\aK€b^iv, 6/xo(cos rots ftXXois 
i&v€(Fi rd tbia Trept^TTOWt, ‘'He (i. e. Celsus) says that it is to 
their (i. e. the Jews*) advantage to observe their ancestral wor- 
ship, as other nations honor theirs/* This opinion of the heathen 
philosopher of the II century is ascribed by the Palestinian 
Talmud”® to a Gentile who resided in Rome in the IV century.**® 
It is related (ibid.) that R. Abba bar Zemina (IV c.) was em- 
ployed in Rome as a tailor by a Gentile. The latter offered him 
meat of an animal slaughtered not according to Jewish ritual, 
having threatened him with death in case he refused to eat it. 
R. Abba, however, rejected the demand saying: “If you want 
to kill me, do so, but I shall not eat forbidden meat.** Then the 
Gentile said to him: “Who informed you that if you had eaten 
I should have killed you**? 'mm "Tim “If you 

are a Jew stay a Jew; if a heathen, a heathen,***^® — almost 
word for word like the argument of Celsus! 

It goes without saying that the Jews could not adopt the 
view that a heathen has to remain loyal to the faith of his 
fathers; it is entirely foreign to the Jewish ideology.*^* But at 
the same time it protected the Jewish cult from attacks by the 
Gentiles*^*; the heathen unintentionally became a protector of 
the Jews. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the philosophy preached 
by Celsus played a great part in the attitude of the Jews towards 
the heathen. R. Juda who was most probably a contemporary 
of Celsus and who was not as yet aware of his opinions pictured 
the honest heathen as “good, faithful and enjoying the fruits of 

Shebiith IV.2, 3Sa (and parallel). 

As correctly observed by Juster. (Lcs juifs dans Tempire romain I, 
34, n. 6. But instead of TP “Sabbat 6.4.” read: “Chebiith 4.2”). 

^ The Roman Gentile probably employed the word "EXXiyv in contrast 
to *lovdalos. So Gal. II 1.28: ’lovdalos is translated 

into Palestinian Syriac: or (Horae Semit. VIII, p. 148): 

H’DIK nh K’T’ n’V. 

^ This philosophy may have been somewhat of a factor in the abate- 
ment of the Jewish zeal to win new proselytes. See TB Yebamoth 47b. 

*<* See Juster I, p. 35 seq. 
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his own labor.”*” This simple and plain phrase speaks much 
more eloquently than any elaborate theoretical doctrine. It 
represents the feelings of both the Rabbis and the people. If 
the sages were opposed to the opinion of R. Juda it was not 
because they were unaware of the existence of such Gentiles. 
They merely objected to such a eulogy over a heathen Gentile 
because they wished to preserve it for the worthy Jew. They 
believed that a distinction should be drawn between the right- 
eous Jew who believed in the true God and the worthy heathen 
who worships idols. But they admitted the fact that the honest 
heathen may be “good, faithful and enjoying the fruits of his 
own labor.” The very admission of this fact mitigated the 
natural animosity between the Jew and the heathen Gentile. If 
they happened to be neighbors, if they knew each other, they 
could not help but become friendly and trusting. 

The same can be said about the relation of Jew and Christian 
at the time of R. Juda. Christianity was abhorred, Christians 
were persecuted, but the Gentile (we are not speaking of Jewish 
apostates) Christian who happened to be an acquaintance, or a 
neighbor, was not only tolerated like the Gentile heathen, he 
could be accepted as a real friend. 

A good illustration of this is afforded us by the portrayal, 
by Justin Martyr,*” of the character and manners of his oppo- 
nent Trypho.*” After quite a lengthy discussion between Justin, 
on the one hand, and Trypho and his Jewish friends, on the 
other, the group had to separate. Neither of the disputants 
won his opponents over to his convictions; both remained con- 
fident that they were right. But the Jew and the Gentile learned 
to know each other. They are no longer abstract representatives 
of two different religions, but human beings of flesh and blood 
facing each other and speaking to each other. What was the 
result? When Justin was about to embark Trypho asked him;*^^ 

See above p. 77. 

^ He was bom in Palestine and probably knew the character of the 
Palestinian Jews well. 

*” He fled (from Palestine) to Ephesus on account of the war (about 
135). See Dialogue ch. 1. 

^ Dial. CXLII. 
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flil 6 kv€l d>s <pl\<av iin&v kdiv iwaWayfis, **Do not 

shrink from remembering us as your friends when you make 
your departure.” And Justin himself declares*^^ that the Jews 
departed ri fioi a(j)Triplap Kal AttA roO ttXoO Kal &Tr6 

T&arjs KadaSf "Praying for my deliverance from the dangers of 
the sea and from all evil.” Not only the polite and courteous 
Trypho but his friends, the more common Jews, join in prayer 
for the deliverance from all evils of the Gentile Christian. 
Justin was no longer a symbol of a hostile faith; he became a 
living honest man for whom even the common Jew prays to 
God. Thus a Palestinian Jew was portrayed; a Jew who fled 
to the diaspora after experiencing the persecutions of the Roman 
conquerors in his own country. 

True, not all religious discussions ended in such a cordial 
spirit. But in the great majority of discussions the parties 
regarded one another as enemies from the very beginning. A 
religious debate (especially in public) is not the proper occasion 
for learning to know the real character of the disputants. It 
seems that this lovely Epilogue to the discussion was possible 
only thanks to the exceptional circumstances under which it 
began. The Gentile and the Jew met accidentally in the Colon- 
nade. The discussion was conducted privately, without any 
ambition on the part of the discussers to win the applause of 
the onlookers; both display a great amount of eagerness to 
learn, but not a previously formed decision to defeat and to 
conquer. This was a very natural occasion to learn to know 
each other and therefore brought about the natural result. 

It makes no difference whatever whether this dialogue is real 
or imaginary; Justin, most probably, went through the experi- 
ence of a private conversation under the conditions he describes. 
And it goes without saying that Justin did not invent the 
character of the Jew from Palestine whom he depicted. He 
surely pictured a type he knew in Palestine or one of the ref- 
ugees from Palestine. The results of the acquaintance between 
Jew and Gentile in this discussion could not be more satis- 
factory than those of the acquaintance between two laborers 


Ibidein. 
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working together or two landowners in the same neighborhood. 
The relations between R. Jonathan and his Roman neighbor 
were not the exception but the rule. 

The Jewish, the heathen and the Christian communities in 
Palestine were not insulated and walled-in ; they lived together 
in the big cities and met in the smaller villages. True, a very 
wide gap, perhaps an unbridgeable chasm separated the Jewish 
concepts of religion, morality and ethics from those of the 
Gentiles. Gaius of Gadara and Lucius of Susitha (Hippos) were 
adulterers and murderers*^*; but these were Gaius and Lucius 
the symbols*^’ of D^iyrr moiN; as such they were adulterers and 
murderers. But the individual Gaius and Lucius, the neighbors 
and friends, were ''good, faithful and enjoying the fruit of their 
labors.'"*^® 

The Jew is allowed to criticise the behavior of Gaius and 
Lucius, the symbols of the Nations — o^iyn niDi«, but he is not 
permitted to gossip about the affairs of the persons Gaius and 
Lucius. In the Midrash*^' we read: IDK pa lain -i’n«a att^n 
f\\o "inoiN la n^nna lai’? ywb nl^nn ]3m' 'i id» 'dh inn 
'cn inn "inoi^ pa. " *Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; 
thou slanderest thine own mother's son' (Ps. L.20). R. Johanan*^* 
said: 'if you have accustomed your tongue to speak against 
your brother who is not of your own nation, you will eventually 
slander the son of your own nation’.’’*^ 

The learned Rabbis were conscious of their great task of 
guarding the true faith, the high ethics and the pure family 
life of the Jews against any outside contamination; they made 


*** Pesiktha Rabbathi XXI, ed. Friedmann, 107b, 108a. 

^9 These two names are alwa 3 r 8 taken only as symbols in Palestinian 
Talmudic literature. See TP Terumoth X.7, 47b (and parallel); Gittin I.l, 
43b. 

See above p. 77. 

Debarim Rabba VI. 9. 

One of the most prominent scholars of Jewish Palestine in the 3rd 
century. He was the head of the school in Tiberias, and the Jewish tradition 
ascribed to him the editorship of the Palestinian Talmud (See Frankel MUO 
'oVmTn p. r*o-n*o). His opinion has therefore exceptional weight. 

>41 See Redal ad loc., n. 29 and Tanhuma sect. 7. 
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hedge upon hedge around the Law in order to protect it and to 
preserve it in its entire purity. But they were not blind, nay 
they refused to close their eyes to reality. They observed atten- 
tively and studied carefully the non-Jewish Hellenized world; 
they were quite conscious and well aware of it; they knew its 
shortcomings and failures. But they never denied the great 
virtue of the individual in that world. He was a human being 
with all his weaknesses and failings, but one who, in course of 
times, began to aspire towards the better and the higher. 



PLEASURES AND FEARS 


In the previous chapters we sought to prove that all Rab- 
binic literature displays a wide knowledge and thorough under- 
standing of the Gentile cultural world. This literature reflects 
but incidentally the actual life of the Jews in Palestine. The 
Rabbis were not interested in leaving us records of events and 
descriptions of life in Palestine. We possess only occasional re- 
marks and incidental observations on events and facts in so far 
as they touched upon halachic questions or as they were utilized 
by the Haggadists for teaching the people a lesson in morality. 

The cultural influence of Hellenism on the people was even 
larger and deeper than could be inferred from the facts recorded 
in Rabbinic literature. The middle class of the Jewish people 
lived together with heathens and Christians in the big cities of 
Palestine; they traded together and they worked together. The 
people could not help admiring the beautiful and the useful; 
they could not fail to be attracted by the external brilliance 
and the superficial beauty of Gentile life. The learned and 
pious Rabbis did their utmost to prevent the people from becom- 
ing thoroughly Hellenized; they persisted in stressing to the 
people the superiority of the spiritual over the physical and the 
final victory of the soul over the body. But it is hardly possible 
that the great masses of the Jewish people in the big towns con- 
ducted themselves in conformity with the idealistic views of the 
Rabbis. It is very unlikely that they kept consciously refusing 
to imitate the manners and life-pattern of their neighbors, so 
attractive at first sight. The ignorant people of the country, 
on the other hand, whose economic status made it impossible 
for them to emulate the middle class in the pursuit of pleasures 
and elegance, adopted their neighbors’ belief in magic, astrology 
and all kinds of superstitions in defiance of Written and Oral 
Laws. 

The Rabbis faced the situation admirably. They exerted 
themselves to the utmost in their struggle against that part of 
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the foreign influences in the life of the people, which, in their 
view, threatened the existence of the Jewish religion and the 
Jewish nation. They strove perforce to eliminate such elements 
entirely from the Jewish mode of life. On the other hand, they 
tried to legalize strange customs which could be tolerated 
without endangering the vital principles of Judaism. But their 
fundamental work was that of Judaizing the foreign elements. 

It is very hard to remove certain practices adopted by the 
people. It is particularly difficult to eliminate practices which 
have their roots in popular beliefs and superstitions. The Rabbis 
were compelled to tolerate the practice, but they succeeded in 
endowing it with Jewish character. They had to adapt a Gentile 
custom adopted by the ignorant masses so as to suit Jewish 
requirements. They sometimes had to draw upon heathen folk- 
lore popular among the masses and recast it in a Jewish form 
in order to instruct and edify those same masses. 

The mirror of Rabbinic literature reflects a continuous war 
between the Rabbis and the masses. The Rabbis warnfed the 
townspeople not to follow the way of the Gentiles, not to adopt 
the Hellenistic manner of life, but most bitterly they fought the 
superstitions of the ignorant country people. The history of 
this fight of the Rabbis against the Gentile manner of life and 
popular superstitions is recorded in almost every branch of 
Rabbinic literature. But we shall deal here mainly with foreign 
manners, customs and superstitions tolerated by the Rabbis or 
legalized and Judaized by them. 

Physical exercise. The care of the body played a prominent 
part in the everyday life of the Gentile, and undoubtedly it 
began to occupy an important place in Jewish life also.* The 
Rabbis, of course, felt a deep contempt for the one who pays 
excessive attention to the development of the body, but there 
is no Biblical law forbidding physical training. The Rabbis did 
not miss the opportunity to condemn sport as an occupation.* 
They even cursed the man who behaved during the ritual 

' See Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie I, 209 seq ; III, 113 seq. 

• See my article on water-sports in the Hebrew monthly o’xin nae, U’D, 
p. 54 seq. 
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immersion, as if he was indulging in water-sports.® Never- 

theless they did not forbid sports outright, tolerating them when 
they did not contradict or interfere with the Law. 

We shall quote an interesting Mishna< which deals with the 
exercises in the wrestling arena, and which may shed light on 
the manner of life of the Jews in Palestine.® We read there: 
nomip*? yn .p-nano vh bM ^222 ^dd 

]’8ny I’KL 'They may oil and massage their stomach, 
but not exercise (the body)^ and not scrape. They may not go 
down to nomap (see below) and may not use artificial emetics.”^ 
The commentaries, the translators and the dictionaries did not 
comprehend all the implications of this Mishna. There can be 
no doubt that what we have here is a list of the different exer- 
cises of the wrestlers. They used to oil themselves, to grapple 
and trip each other and to wallow in the clay.’ But what does 
nomap mean? When we examine the readings of the mss. and 
the old editions we realize that two different readings — both 
well supported — have been preserved. The Palestinian read- 
ing, beyond any doubt, is noa^'o.® Lewy, Kohut and Krauss 


« See ’ro ibid., p 57 and my remarks in Tosefeth Rishonim IV, p 27-28 

4 Shabbath XXI 1.6. 

» Second century? 

* See Maimonides’ commentary ad loc. 

On the Sabbath-day. 

7 Lucianus Samoset in Anacharsis I (883) writes Taura 8^ bfilv J) 
Z 6 X 0 V, rivos tp€Ka oi vkoi woiovaiv; oi fxh alroiv v€pLir\€K6fi&OL 8\\riXovs 
8voaKe\i^ovaLVf oi 8^ &yxov(n Kai Xvyl^ovai Kai kv Tcp mjKi avvava<pvpovTai 
Kv\t,v8obp.evoL (boTtp crvis, Kalroi Kar* dpx^s ii7ro8va6.p€Poi-—i63p<av 

ykp — ^Xlira re ifKelil/avTo Kai Karkfprfae pa\a elprfPiKOJs &T€pos rbv tr^pov 
hv Tip pkpei kt\. “Why do your young men behave like this, Solon? Some 
of them grappling and tripping each other, some throttling, struggling, 
intertwining in the clay like so many pigs wallowing. And yet their first 
proceeding after they have stripped — I noticed that — is to oil and scrape 
each other quite amicably etc.“ (Translation by Fowler, Oxford, 1905). On 
the exercises in the sand see also Philostr irepi yvpvacTiKiis^ ed. Jtithner, 
p. 178 and notes ibid , p. 303-304. 

® See Rabbinovicz, Variae Lectiones ad loc., p. 351, n. 30. Add: Mishna, 
ed. Lowe, cod. Kaufmann, Geniza ms. (In Festschrift . . . Israel Lewy's 
etc., Hebrew part, p. 198. The latter reads: noi^io), R. Hananel ad loc. in 
the name of K'o (other books) and Rabiah I, p. 2848. 
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takenoi^^D to mean xi^Xco/xa — mud. Krauss’ refers to Sophocles, 
Lexicon, who quotes this word from Charisius*® and translates 
it ‘‘mud’\ Accordingly, the lexicons” explain that our Mishna 
does not permit one to bathe in mud.” Loew,*^ however, doubts 
the very identification of with TnJXco/xa. It is indeed 

difficult to understand why the Mishna should use the exceed- 
ingly rare Greek word TT^Xco/xa for the general term “mud”. 

But in reality Tri^Xw/ia means not “mud”, but a place which 
has something to do with mud. Charisius,*^ enumerating the 
feminine nouns that are used only in the plural, mentions: 
“Lutinae 7n^Xco/xa”. Lutinae like Tii\o)fxa is a very rare word^s 
and their exact meaning is obscure.*^ It seems to be a local 
technical term from the vocabulary of a certain profession. 
Since the exercises of the wrestlers form the subject of our 
Mishna it is probably to the profession of wrestlers that the 
word belongs. TnJXco/za will be the place where the wrestlers 
exercised themselves in TrrjXds (mud), and the Mishna used the 
technical word prevalent during a certain period in certain 
districts of Palestine. The Rabbinic literature once more*^ ex- 
plains the special terms of the professionals. 

The other reading Komip of the editions also has some sup- 
port.*® Stronger evidence favors the reading NDiTp,*’ and «Dmip 
is most likely a corruption of Nomp, «DiTp. Jastrow*® gives the 

9 Byzant. Zeitschrift II (1893), p. 548. 

" P. 3316. 

” See Kohut and Lewy. Krauss, as usual, explains only the word but 
not the whole phrase. 

” On the Sabbath. Jastrow s. v. ho’i^’d translates: "you must not go 
down to the clay ground (of the brickyard etc.)"! 

** In Krauss’ LW, p. 673a. 

Art. Gramm. I, Lipsiae 1925, p. 364. 

Neither word is recorded in any dictionary from any other source 
than Chansius. 

^ See Forgellinus, Totius latinitatis lexicon III, p. 820, s. v. Lutina. 

*7 See above p. 32, n. 21. 

^ So Maimonides and Me’iri ad loc. 

R. Hananel, Aruch (In the latter we read erroneously: Komp), Rashi 
ms. and the Hebrew- Persian dictionary (see above p. 60), ed. Bacher, Hebrew 
part, p. 72 Nos. 957 and 958. 

“ Dictionary, s. v. HOirp, 
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correct Greek equivalent icfipccfia and explains: '‘You must not 
go down (on Sabbath) to a wrestling ground/’ But he did not 
realize the relation of this word to the Mishna as a whole/ nor 
did he explain the exact meaning of the term in our Mishna 
correctly. 

The question, however, is: How was the well established 
Palestinian reading noiV’B altered into KDiTp? Our answer is that 
«DiTp (KijpwjJLa), equivalent to (TnJXcojua), presents an old 

different tradition. And just as TrifKiapa means the place in the 
wrestling ground where the wrestlers performed their exercises 
in mud and clay, so KripQ)fxa designated the same place,* and to 
go down to the x^pco/xa means not to go to the wrestling ground 
to wrestle but to exercise the body. 

Plutarch mentions the TrrfKds and xi^pcopa together. He 
says:3 fxdvov rcbu rijs kyo)vLas elScov irriXov Kal Kovlarpas xai 
KTjpcjpaTOs bebpevov. "It (wrestling) happens to be 

the only kind of exercise in which clay, dust and Kiipoopa (wax 
and clay mixed with oil) are used.” 

The original reading in the Mishna seems to have been 
which was subsequently explained and changed to the 
more common KDn’p — Krjpojpa. The latter was retained by the 
Babylonian Amoraim, whereas the Palestinian preserved the 
former. 

In Midrash Sechel Tob^ we read: ir'»rn 5«Dnnp^ imv ]’K 
"You may not go down to the ‘Kordima’ (read: 
Keiroma, xi^pcopa) which is the same as TTi^Xcopa etc.” Finding 
in the Mishna and KDiTp in the quotation (wpo’s) of 
TB, the author drew his own conclusion that the two words 
mean the same.® 


> As it can be seen from his explanations of NOib'ff and boy. 

* See Liddell and Scott s. v. Krjpcopa. 

* Quaest. conviv. II. 4 (Moralia 638c). 

4 Ed. Buber, p. 312. The author fi. in the XII c. 

» Read: HOiTp. 

^ This supports again the theory advanced by me in the bibliographical 
Quarterly ifio nnp vol. XIV p. 324 and the Introduction to Tosefeth Rishonim 
IV, p. 13. Comp, our note above p. 43 n. 76. 
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Happily, we find the same word ’Hoyvp in a Palestinian 
Syriac Homily. We read there.*® 'nnw mn vh 

fcWDa yirf? TTDim on" pa. The editor translates: '‘An 
athlete doth not smear his limbs in wax, but softeneth them 
with oil.** This translation is wrong; the correct rendering is: 
“Doth not the athlete exercise his limbs in the Ceroma (xi^pco/xa) 
and doth he not soften them with oil**? Thus, the passage con- 
tains a striking parallel to our Mishna. 

The following clause of the Mishna ]'nfi3p’B» I'ltny yto — “And 
they may not use artificial emetics** — also had some connection 
with the practice of the athletes. In ancient times artificial 
emetics played an important part both in controlling the weight 
of the body and in providing the gluttons with more opportuni- 
ties to eat.’ The life of the athletes was constantly dedicated 
to the cult of the body.” They exerted special care to keep their 
bowels clean and were in the habit of purging their body fre- 
quently. Oribasius” mentions incidentally: /cat /idXtara Iwl tcov 
ityXijTWJ' 5tA tA TrpAs t6v K^vafidv 8t>os xrX. “And especially by 
the athletes, due to their habit of resorting to intestinal irriga- 
tions etc,** They were likewise in the habit of using artificial 
emetics. We may quote a most instructive passage” from the 
epistles*^ of Seneca: Aeque luctatores et totam oleo ac luio 
constantem scientiam expello ex his studiis liberalibus . . . Quid 
enim, oro te, liberale habent isti ieiuni vomitores^ quorum cor- 
pora in sagina, animi in macie et veterno sunt? “From the 
liberal studies I also exclude the wrestlers (wrestling) and all 
knowledge that consists of oil and mud . . . For what of the 
liberal, prithee, is there in these contemptible vomitors, whose 
bodies [find pleasure] in cramming whereas their minds are in 
a state of meagerness and sluggishness?** 

Not recorded in any Syriac dictionary. 

* Horae Semiticae VIII (Cambridge 1909), p. 200. 

* On artificial vomiting in general see Onbasius Med. (IV c.), Collect. 
Med. VI 11.19-23, ed. Daremberg, p. 195-205 and on artificial vomiting 
after the meal in particular ibid. p. 202 seq. 

See Dictionnaire des antiquit^s etc. par Daremberg et Saglio I, p. 517b. 

« Ibid. VIII.24, p. 220. 

" Referred to by the Dictionnaire etc. ibidem. 

«i LXXXVIII.18. 
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Thus, Seneca calls the wrestlers, whose knowledge consists 
of oil and mud, “contemptible vomitors”, vomiting being 
closely associated with the oiling of the body and the exercises 
in mud — just the same as in our Mishna. Both sources shed 
mutual light upon each other, and Seneca is easily understood 
without any reference to the drunkards who drink wine on an 
empty stomach*^; he calls the wrestlers vomitors because of their 
habit of using artificial emetics. The Rabbis could have no 
greater respect for the “contemptible vomitors** than Seneca, 
yet they did not forbid physical exercises. They prohibited 
certain exercises on the Sabbath, but they allowed them on 
ordinary days. 

From this Mishna we learn that, like their Gentile neighbors, 
the Jews used to perform all kinds of exercises of the body, and 
that the Rabbis tolerated it. 

Astrology ^ magic and superstition. The close relations between 
the Jewish people in Palestine and their Gentile neighbors 
created another problem. Like the latter, the Jews believed in 
Astrology and magic and they borrowed from them many 
superstitions entirely alien to the Jewish religion.” The Rabbis 
had to face the situation as it was. They had to regulate, to 
legalize, to Judaize foreign elements, to exploit the false religious 
feelings of the ignorant populace and turn them to the channels 
of true religion and, finally, to eliminate what could be neither 
utilized nor tolerated. It is very instructive to see how the 
Rabbis treated the problem of Astrology. 

There is a tradition*^ in the name of R. Jose of Huzal (II c.) : 
'n ay n^nn D^Dn yw 1”3d “How do we 

know that you must not consult Astrologers? Because it is said 
(Deut. XVIII. 13): 'Thou shall be whole-hearted with the Lord 
thy God\" Already the Sibylline books praise the righteous who 

” Ep. XV. 

” L. Blau published a valuable book, Das altjCldische Zauberwesen, 1898, 
in which he dealt with the large subject of superstitions, magic and demon- 
ology in the Jewish world. Even now this remains the standard work on the 
subject. We shall dwell here, as in the previous chapters, mainly on sources 
either not recorded or misunderstood by Blau and other scholars. 

^ TB Pesahim 113b. 
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do not Study the predictions of Chaldean Astrology, nor do they 
astronomize.*^ Likewise an old anonymous Baraitha*® teaches: 

mmyn q™ lus nb '''Do not 

divine^ (Lev. XIX.26), like those who divine by means of a 
weasel,*’ birds and stars.”*® 

But Astrology was a highly respected art in olden times; in 
the Midrash** we read: Dip ua Va naano mbm naan aim a^na 
I'aoip'! ^raa py-rv vnc; Dip 'aa bv inaan nrpn nai D'lKa naan ^aai 
T’aa I'K’pai niaiya. ”It is written (I Kings V.IO) : 'And Solomon's 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the East and all 
the wisdom in Egypt'. What, then, was the wisdom of 'the 
children of the East'} They were skilled in Astrology and divina- 
tion from birds and expert in Augury.”*** The wisdom of the 
East (adopted by the Greeks and Romans) could not be en- 
tirely ignored. A learned and cultured man of those times 
could not reject the science of Astrology, a science recognized 
and acknowledged by all the civilized ancient world. To deny 
at that time the efficacy of Astrology would mean to deny a 
well established fact, to discredit a “science” accepted by both 
Hellenes and Barbarians. Some of the Rabbis did not indeed 
deny the efficacy of Astrology.** One of the later Rabbinic 
authorities, the great Nahmanides, dealt at length*^ with these 
differences of opinions in Rabbinic sources; he even concludes 


Sibyllina III, 227: olfdk re XakSaUav rd TTpofiivna &arTpo\oyov<nv 
ob6^ tikv 6.<TTpovoiiov<n. 

Sifra Kcdoshim VI.2, ed. Weiss 90b. 

*9 On the weasel as a bad omen see Liddell and Scott s v. yaXkrf. Dio 
Cassius (LVIII. 5) mentions both weasel and birds among the bad omens 
which foretold Sejanus’ fall. On the attitude of the Jews towards augury 
see Joseph., Against Apion 1.22, 203-204; Sybill. ibid , 224. 

•• See Rabbinovicz, Variae Lectiones ad Sanhedrin, p. 187, n. 4. However, 
the reading O’ai seems to be preferable. See Blau, Zauberwesen, p. 45, n. 2. 

” Koheleth Rabba VI 1 1. 23 (and parallels). 

•“ Comp. Jos. (Ant. VI 1 1.2.5) who speaks of the knowledge of Solomon 
of the art used against demons. See also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 
VI.291. 

" See TB Shabbath 156a-b. 

*» “Ascribed” responsa No. 283, quoted in D”n nimn II, p. 620. 
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that the diviners from stars are not the same as Astrologers.*^ 
The real fact seems to be that not all Rabbis maintained the 
same negative attitude towards Astrology.*^ 

Some Rabbis reached a remarkable compromise between the 
power of Astrology and the proper Jewish attitude to it. In 
Mekiltha*^ we read: "1D« HD una inav 

innn bn mm«Di no^n onan bn 'n. ‘'R. Jonathan (II c.) 
says: All these signs (of the planets) were given to (i. e. were 
valid for) the Gentiles, for it is said (Jer. X.2): ^Thus saith the 
Lord: Learn not the way of the nations ^ and be not dismayed by 
the signs of heaven'.'^ 

Even more explicitly R. Johanan declares: biD 

‘There is no planet for Israel,*’ i. e. Israel is not dependent on 
the planets. The power of Astrology is not denied, but it is 
confined to the Gentiles only, having no influence on Israel. 

According to Tanhuma*® this maxim was accepted even by 
the Gentile Astrologers; they said: ]'a'i^nDD'«n nai ,nm omn^ 
omn' Dn«B^ ,ud2 O’D^’pno “You are Jews, the predictions of the 
Astrologers have no effect on you, for you are Jews.” We possess 
independent evidence confirming the words of the Rabbis. 
Bardesan maintains:*’ H2D^D KTDpa ]^nb -ai «*?!... nmn’ 

KD^p3 “And the Jews . . . nor does the star, which has authority 
in the Clime, govern them by force. The words of Bardesan 

HD”p m3’3aBr«3 ^vh ,’3npi o’aDisa D’^naon iVhi. Comp, also Me’iri ad 
Sanhedrin 65b. 

^ Comp also Debarim Rabba VIII.l and commentaries. 

^ Bo, HnoB I, ed. Horovitz, p. 720 (and parallels). 

*7 TB Shabbath 156a and parallels. 

*• Shoftim sec. 10. 

•9 “Book of the Laws of Countries,'' ed. Cureton, p. o’’. See above 
p. 63 n 225. 

Eusebius in his Praep. Ev. VI. 10, 279c, ed. Gifford, p. 357 (See also 
Bardesan ed. Cureton p. 30) quotes: ob KXLnaros k^ovalav kvTpeirbyLevoi, — 
“nor do they heed the influence of the clime.'' This is an obvious paraphrase 
of the original Syriac, as is revealed by comparison of the Syriac with the 
Hebrew saying of the Rabbis — a fact which again refutes the opinion of 
Schulthess that the Syraic text published by Cureton is a translation from 
the Greek. See above p. 63, n. 225. 
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are almost literally the same as those reported by the Rabbis 
in the name of the Gentile Astrologers.^* 

The pious Jew instructed by the Rabbis used to defy the 
signs of the stars, and the Gentile Astrologers had either to 
discredit the force of Astrology or to admit that the stars have 
no power over the Jews; they preferred the latter course. Astrol- 
ogy is a ‘'science”, but only for the Gentiles,^^ not for the pious 
Jews, The opinion of the Rabbis finally prevailed even on the 
Gentile Astrologers. 

Charms. The Rabbis had to face the same problem regarding 
all kinds of charms. The civilized world believed in charms; 
observation proved that they sometimes helped and cured; the 
ancients did not yet discriminate between real medicine and the 
magic of the “medicine-man”, between charms and experi- 
mental science. The charms recorded in the Talmud were 
accepted all over the civilized ancient world and even the 
foremost scholars of the time were not able to mark the definite 
limits between superstition and science; they were aware of the 
fact that there are some grains of scientific truth in the accepted 


»* Bardesan further emphasizes (ibid ) that the Jews perform their re- 
ligious rites regardless of the country and the clime which have no influence 
over them. This view seems to be an outgrowth of the general opinion of the 
Gentiles that the local gods have no power over the Jews, whereas the Gentile 
is subject to the gods of the locality (See Deissmann, Light etc , p. 185, 
n. 4. Comp, also Pap. Oxyr 936, 2, 1296, 4; 1664, 5). 

TP Berakoth (IX. 1, 13b) records a similar opinion held by Gentile 
sailors who maintained that their gods can help them only in their respective 
places, whereas the Jewish God is powerful everywhere ("jn^H mi ]m Va 
noy, “Wherever thou goest thy God is with thee). 

This concept of the Gentiles, supported by the observation of the 
Astrologers probably helped to continue in force the “privilegia iudaica” in 
matters of worship. 

** See the story of the proselyte in TP Shabbath VI, 8d and the explana- 
tion in 'oVmn’n I, p. 115. Comp. Epiphanius, de mens, et pond. IS 

(about the Astrology of Aquila). See also below p. 149 seq. 

» Who believe in it, as well as for the Jews who practice it. See the 
opinion of R. Levi in TP ibidem. 

M See the illuminating remarks thereon by TV’p in the Hebrew periodical 

ed. Creizenach and Jost, 1842, p. 82. 
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charms, but they were not mature enough to distinguish truth 
from fiction.^* 

The Rabbis left us a whole chapter pifi) dealing with 

the Amorite practices^^ in which they rejected them as forbidden 
superstitions. But at the same time records the law laid 
down by R. Johanan that the use of whatever possesses a re- 
medial character (in contrast to magic) is not forbidden even if 
it is part of the ways of the Amorites.^® Thus, whenever the 
Rabbis were convinced from observation and experience that an 
application of magic contains some natural basis, 3® they did not 
forbid it. 

The Tosephta^® teaches: I'aoiD nrKna I’ainn 
niuy 'aSD ^‘Branches (of a wild fig) must not be hung on a 
fig tree, nor may it be inoculated (in the Sabbatical year), for 
it is considered cultivation. The process whereby the quality 
of a fig tree was improved by attaching to it a branch of a 
wild fig tree was known to the Ancients.^* It is possible that 
the author of this Halacha understood the natural causes of this 
process of caprification, as the word imnn shows.« But Loew^ 
and Blau^® failed to note that the peasants of Palestine took it 
as a charm. For TP<^ enjoins: wn -rxo .nrwin yn 

n« r\b 'dw nn 'Vm rmy 

« See I'V'p ibidem. 

** TB Shabbath 67a See my remarks in Tosefeth Rishonim I, p. 126-127. 

” Shabbath VI, 8c: moHn om owd pH hdid bs. 

** Comp also TB ibid , 67a. 

Divmatio naturalis? See Colson’s notes to Philo’s de spec. leg. III. 100, 
in the Loeb classical Library vol. VII, p. 636. 

Shebiith 1.9, 6130. 

Which is forbidden during the Sabbatical year. 

^ See Arist., de anim. hist. V.32, S57b; Theophr., de causis plant. II. 
9.S; Plin., nat. hist. XV. 79. 

^ See the correct explanation by Loew in Flora I, p. 233. 

^ Ibidem. 

^ Zauberwesen, p. 165. ^ Shebiith IV.4, 35b. 

*]’3inn. See Loew ibidem. 

^ Read: H’D» (On the similarity of ’’ and 'T see n'lr XLV.2). 

H'BV here means wild, like D'niv in the Mishna Shebi’ith IX. 1 (See Aruch 
s. V. nai'). The word no» is missing in Cod. Vat. 
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may ‘^Branches must not be hung on a fig tree (in the Sabbatical 
year). How is it done? One gets a shoot of a wild fig tree and, 
suspending it on the barren fig tree, he says to the latter: This 
one (i. e. the wild) bears fruit, but thou dost not* **! Perhaps, 
even the more enlightened men of the people still attached 
more importance to the charm of the remedy than to its natural 
causes. The Jewish peasant who believed in the ‘"magic” of 
caprification could not be expected to be better informed than 
Plutarch. The latter discusses^® strange phenomena the causes 
of which are unknown to us, and he writes there Kal t6 tHjv 
&yplo)v IpLvecbv, A rats ijpipoLs wepiairTbpeva avKals &Toppelv 
oi)K t6v Kaprdv aXXd avvkx^t^ Aai avveKTeiraLveL. “And that 
wild fig trees, being bound around garden fig trees, will [not only] 
prevent the fruit from falling, but they will keep them and 
promote their ripening.*’ Plutarch mentions this wonder among 
two other strange phenomena: that the blood of a mole or the 
rags of women — yvvaiKtla — avert hails* and that deer 

shed salt tears when they are taken captive. He admits, then, 
that he does not know the causes of these “supernatural” 
phenomena, although he mentions Theophrastus* discourses in- 
the same chapter.®* If the learned Plutarch did not know the 
scientific explanation of caprification which was known to 
Aristotle and Theophrastus,®® and he considered it to be super- 
natural like the averting of hail by the blood of a mole and 
similar “wonders”, what could be expected of the peasant in 
Palestine? 

The attitude of the Babylonian Rabbis towards a similar 
‘‘magical act” performed on a barren date tree is quite edifying. 


• Quaest. conviv. VI 1.2. 

••roof. 

»* The Mishna (Nidda VII.3) teaches: omno opno D’Kan o’onsn Vs, “All 
blood-stains (on women’s garments) that come from Rekem are clean.” 
Tanhuma (mm, ed. Buber, p. 27) quotes a proverb: .onayV ]an 
PopnV ons “Would anyone import straw to Afarayim or a blood-stain to 
Rekem?” This proverb indicates that blood-stains on women’s rags were 
exported from Rekem. Perhaps for the purpose of charms and magic. 

••rood. 

<• See above n. 42. 
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According to the Babylonian Talmud^^ vhpnn 'Dais irVn “We 
suspend a cluster of dates^s on a barren date-tree.“ The Rabbis 
explain that this process is not one of the ways of the Amorites, 
but has its roots in the Bible, for it is written (Lev. XIII.45): 

HDD «DD1, *'And he (i. e. the leper) shall cry, ^Unclean, 
unclean'-'' he must advertise his grief, so that the public may 
pray for him. Similarly, the public exhibition of the sterility of 
the tree may arouse pity in the hearts of passers-by who will 
then pray for it. 

The Babylonian Rabbis were confronted with a practice 
current among peasants from time immemorial. They had 
either to uproot it or to legalize it. They chose the latter because 
they may have had some vague notion of its natural course, 
and especially because they were able to attach to this practice 
a genuine Jewish idea. They kept to the rule that there is no 
need to fight the superstition of the people when it is possible 
to transform it into true religion. 

We shall quote one more example of a popular superstition 
which was not eliminated by the Rabbis, but rather Jewishly 
interpreted and sanctioned. 

Midrash BR portrays in lively colors how Laban deceived 
Jacob, giving him Leah instead of Rachel. The Midrash tells 
US:S<^ no ''S 'D» IHD .pnV 1DH .W'XU 11DD1 WlVyO lin« WD-Q 
'1D1 ]iDnnDi ivm lain 'DX n«. “In the evening they came to 
bring her [to the bridal canopy] and extinguished the light. 
He (i. e. Jacob) asked them: ‘What does this mean?’ They 
replied: ‘Dost thou want us to . . like you?’ ’’ The commen- 
taries offer no satisfactory explanation of the extinguishing of 
the light at the wedding — apparently a regular practice. The 
text can not be understood unless we presume that the Rabbis 
supposed Laban to have followed an Aramaic practice which 
was not familiar to Jacob, the Palestinian. Let us examine 

Shabbath 67a. 

Or a branch of a date-tree. See Mei*ri ad loc. and Lewy Chald. Woerter- 
buch Qber Targumim, p. 351, a. v. poias. 

^ LXX.19, ed. Theodor-Albeck. p. 8184. 

^ The meaning of the word ]i'rai is not clear and the reading is not sure, 
see the variants ad loc. 
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whether the extinction of lights at weddings might have been 
practiced by the Babylonian Jews. 

We read in IV Ezra X.l:** Et factum est, cum introisset 
filius meus in thalamo suo cecidit et mortuus est. Et euertimus 
omnes lumina, et surrexerunt omnes ciues mei ad consolandum 
me, et quieui usque in alium diem usque noctem. '‘And it came 
to pass that when my son entered into his wedding chamber he 
fell down and died. Then we turned over all the lamps, and 
all my fellow townsfolk rose up to comfort me; but I remained 
quiet until the night of the next day.*' 

We have here a true record of the mourning customs fol- 
lowed by the Jews. The mourner remained quiets«» for one day. 
The Ethiopic version which reads: "till the night of the second 
day**^ seems to agree with later Jewish customs But what is 
the meaning of "evertimus omnes lumina"? The Ethiopic ver- 
sion has: "We extinguished the lights," but the Latin seems to 
be more original. Its Hebrew equivalent would be: nK 
nnuDn,^^ "We turned over the lamps," an action parallel to the 
turning of the beds by the mourners.®^ To turn over the lamps 
required, of course, that they be first extinguished. And although 
there is no direct law directing the mourner to put out the 
lights, there is good evidence to the effect that the Jewish 
mourner did so. 

In the Midrash®^ we read: noK '33 -I«'n 

m nsiD ^3«n . . • d' 3B iDxyl? 3Bn' ^3«n . . . via3 n« ymp 
'IDI l'D3S n33» ^3«n . . . inDD. "How do men mourn? They told 
Him : The mourner rends his garments . , , the mourner sits by 

»» Ed. Giy, p. 300. 

» oon. See TB Berakoth 19a and Pesiktha deR. Kahana, p. 120a. 

The Vat. ms. of the Arabic version reads* till the third day. 

See the minor tract Semahoth VI .2-7, ed. Higger, p. 131 seq. (and 
parallels). G>mp., however, Ben Sira XXXVIII. 17. 

6t In iQva edit. Zulay p. o'Dp we read: i a 3 n 3 1 hdiV P’x m t 3 
“The lights of Zion were seized and turned over.“ Comp, also the expression 
(Sifre pVs, ed. Horovitz, p. 17314, and parallels): niuon dh n"D no 3 and ever- 
sores lummum canes (Tertul., Apol. VII.l, Migne PL I 358a and n. 44 ibid.) 

^ See TP Berakoth III.l, 5d-6a and parallels. 

^ Eka Zuta vers. I, ed. Buber, p. 66. 
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himselF* and shows his face*^. . . the mourner turns over his 
bed ... the mourner extinguishes the lamps. Thus, we have 
authentic proof that the Jewish mourner used to extinguish 
the lights®* (or to turn over the lamps, as in IV Ezra) in order 
to express his mourning. 

From TB®^ we learn further that the Jews (probably Baby- 
lonian) used to put ashes upon the head of the bridegroom. 
This seemed originally to have been a bit of magic for the 
purpose of averting the demons. We may agree with Prof. 
Lauterbach, who concludes “The third method, i. e. the one 
of fooling the demons by making them believe that the people 
are sad and mourning and therefore not to be envied, is repre- 
sented by in the ceremonies of putting ashes upon the head of 
the bridegroom or a piece of black cloth upon the heads of both 
the bride and the groom, thus making them appear to be 
mourners. “7* Since there is no hint of such customs at weddings 

Keeps silent See the verse quoted in the parallel sources. 

“ To the comforters. The usual meaning of D’3D is that the com- 

forters show their face to the mourner, see Jastrow, dictionary, p. 1436. In 
BR C 7, ed Albeck 1292 1. 1 and I 3 I’BH n^rno^ means to show the face 
and not to see the face. 

^7 In the parallel passages these are listed as acts of a king in mourning 
(Comp. Pesiktha deR. Kahana 119b n 16) and not of ordinary mourners. 
Comp also Eka Zuta Vers II, ed Buber, p 139. But our source speaks 
only of the ordinary man, and there is no hint of the purple cloak (]ni9*ii0} of 
the king, mentioned in all parallel sources. 

^ See Buber’s note ad Pesiktha deR. Kahana, 120a, n. 17. 

^ Baba Bathra 60b. 

7® H U. C A. vol II, p 359. 

7* We may also mention Tanhuma nnVin ed. Buber 126; vn d i p o » 
D’»iy nn»Dn ^y pD’33D ** Formerly they used to serve lentils 

to the mourner as well as at weddings.” Since the first practice was quite 
current in Talmudic times (See TP Berakoth lll.l, 6a and Ratner ad loc. 
68-69) we may conclude that the adverb “formerly” alludes to the lentils at 
weddings. Comp also RR LXIII.14, 699i and Loew Flora II, 447. 

In our opinion, it is very possible that the author of this Palestinian 
statement speaks of a practice which he regarded as obsolete because it was 
never known to have been used in Palestine and which came to him from a 
Babylonian source. The reason for this practice was again probably to mis- 
lead the evil spirits by pretending that a mourning occasion was being observed 
in the house. This practice at the weddings seems to have subsequently 
disappeared even in Babylonia. 
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in the ancient Palestinian literature, we have to assume that 
this practice was confined to the Babylonian Jews only. The 
Midrash BR related a Babylonian custom of putting out the 
lights at the wedding ceremonies (so as to appear like mourners) 
which was not known to Jacob, the Palestinian. But Laban 
took advantage of this practice, substituting Leah for Rachel in 
the darkness. 

The Rabbis of Babylonia did not fight this superstition, 
but, on the contrary, sanctioned it by endowing it with religious 
character. The Jew should remember the destruction of the 
Temple even at the time of his greatest joy. A Jewish bride- 
groom has to put ashes on his head in order to bear in mind 
that even now he is a mourner for Zion.’** The same may be 
said of many other ceremonies treated in Lauterbach’s article’*; 
they may have had their origin in popular superstitions, but 
the Rabbis reinterpreted them until they were transformed into 
ceremonies with true religious content.’^ 

The Rabbis also tried to attach a Jewish interpretation to 
formulas of obscure origin which were current among the 
people. In the Midrash’^ we read: ]nD«i ] ’ y a n D wi’nm 
apy’i pn:s' omaw ,nDtn .omoy whn (^y ’5«D’7y D’pHi i«Da 
nniyi nu3n ]n inom mw. ‘The people swear and say 

‘By Him Who established the world on three pillars.’ Some say 
they are Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and some say they are 
Hananiah Mishael and Azariah.” 

The simple meaning of the oath implies that the world is 
standing on three pillars, in its ordinary sense. In TB’** is 
recorded: D’DDm . . . DniDyn b>y rnoiy no ^y . . . "idi« ’dv 'n 
yiDB^ -iry^TN 'n . . . amoy *t dhoik m ... D’-noy a"’ ^y onoiH 
^DB^ pn:ci -Tn« noy ‘^y “R. Jose said ... on what does the 

world stand? On pillars. The sages said on twelve pillars . . . 

rw TB Baba Bathra 60b. 

^ Ibid , p. 361 n. 19, 263 n. 23. 

w Comp. Maimomdes d'di 33 miD 111.32. 

w Shir Hashinm Rabba VI 1. 8 (ed. Romm 38a). 

w Midrash Tehilim I IS, ed. Buber, p. 15 reads: Hii’na ’ T d h i mm 
Mobv D*Hp |MD by which 18 a ^'corrected" reading. 

^ Hagiga 12b. 
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Some said on seven pillars . . . R. Eleazar ben Shammua said 
on one pillar whose name is righteous/ *^7 However, the parallel 
passage in TP7® does not mention that the world stands on 
pijlars, nor is any reference to it in the older Palestinian sources 
known to me, although TB quotes a Tannaitic Baraitha dealing 
with it. That the world is standing on three pillars is not stated 
explicitly in any other Rabbinic source. 

But Plutarch^® writes: ixlfiruia rijs yrjsii rp&Tre^' ehat, 'The 
table is a copy of the earth.” Martin*® asserts that Plutarch 
undoubtedly had in mind the three-legged Roman table®* and 
that he assumed the world to be standing on three legs, which 
gave it perfect stability. This idea of the world standing on 
three legs seems to have been popular among the Jews, and the 
Haggadists made use of it. So we find in Tanhuma.*^ 
bw Dum b]; "iDiy mn cnpon naaa nb^ ly lom in 
□‘^lyn DDnna inpon nanaa^D ,D'^?ai, “R. Samuel bar Nahman 
said: before the Temple was built the world was standing on a 
two-legged chair,*^ but after the Temple was built the world 
became firm” (i. e. a third leg was added). Thus, the world is 
stable only when it stands on three legs.*^ 

Yet it is hard to believe that in their every-day life the 
people («n’nn) used such an elaborate oath as ”By Him Who 
established the world on three pillars.” This oath gives the im- 
pression of having been taken from a literary source which the 
Rabbis tried to comment and interpret. The most plausible 
literary source for such a phrase is likely to be an incantation. 
Accordingly, we have to translate I'ynntt^D Wi’nni “that the 

77 See also the sources referred to in Ginzberg's Legends of the Jews 
vol. V, p. 12 n. 28. 

7« Hagiga II.l, 77a. 

7* Quaest. conviv. VI 1.4, 704b. 

In his article on Astronomy in Daremberg et S^glio’s Dictionnaire des 
Antiquitds etc., vol. I, 478b. 

See fig. 579 ibid. 

** nnnn sec. 9 (ed. Buber sec. 8, p. 94). 

>3 Is i^pdvos used here in the Astrological sense? See Liddel and Scott’s 
lexicon s. v. ^p6vos 6. 

*4 See also the same R. Samuel bar Nahman’s conception of three pillars 
in Midrash Tehilim I, ed. Buber, 15, 1. 2/3. 
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people adjure,”*® i. e. the people use this formula of adjuration 
in incantations, for the latter abound in all kinds of elaborate 
oaths. 

Let us quote, for example, one of the most famous Jewish 
love-charms. It is a marvelous love-spell which is scratched 
upon a lead- tablet, found in 1890 at Adrumentum, the capital 
of the region of Byzacium in the Roman province of Africa. 
Its text published several times, was finally edited by Deiss- 
mann“ with improved readings, fac-simile and commentary. It 
was written in the III c.,*^ but the original text from which it 
was copied was probably much older.*® The spell begins with 
an adjuration of the demon in the name of God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Israma.*’ It continues the adjuration, 
mentioning all kinds of miracles performed by Him. Deissmann 
remarks.*’® 'This heaping up of attributes of God appears to 
have been a favorite custom, especially in prayers.” For our 
purpose it is sufficient to quote the following phrases from this 
incantation: Opxffw ae t6v i^edp ... (1. 34) Si 6p 6 Xiwp &(pL7iartp 

•» I’yanro may be a scribal error for But it is unnecessary to 

emend the text, for this form is met with in the same Midrash (Shir Hashirim 
Rabba VII.9, ed. Romm 38c) yanar’K, “He adjured the frontlet," as 

correctly explained in nuns s. v. p^s'O Moreover, according to Jewish 
law the forms pysnvo or ysnv'M are perfectly natural in adjurations, for the 
adjured is not bound by any oath unless he agrees to it (See TB Shebuoth 
29b and Maimonides, Mishne Thora, hilkoth Shebuoth V 2) If a Jew wished 
to adjure an angel in an incantation he might instead bind himself by an 
oath according to which the angel should and ^ ill act. If the angel acts 
differently he causes the swearer to perjure himself (See Maimonides ibid. 
V. 3), which is not compatible with piety. In this way R. Joshua ben Levi 
adjured the angel of death (TB Kethuboth 77b), see also Mishna Taanith 
1118. 

** Bibelstudien, p 26 seq. From there it was reprinted by Blau, Zauber- 
wesen p. 97. 

*7 See Deissmann ibid , p 33. 

** Deissmann, p. 48 surmises that the date of its composition may go as 
far as the second century. 

**An obvious mistake for Israel, as proved by Deissmann (p. 36) and 
Blau (p. 101). The invocation of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is 
very usual in incantations. Deissmann (ibid.) refers to Origen (Cont. Celsum 
V, 45) who confirms this fact. 

** P. 52, Bible Stduies, p 297. 
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rd iprayfxa, "I adjure thee by God . . . through Whom the lion 
parts with its prey.*’ Blau®* correctly proves that we have here 
an allusion to Daniel.®* In line 11 we read: *Op#clfco ae rdi 
Siaxo^pio’CLVTa robs eiaePelSt “I adjure thee by Him Wh< 
separates the devout ones.** Blau®^ sees here an allusion t 
Korah.®< Finally, we shall point to line 18 which reads: *0p#clfc 
ae rbv <rvvaTpi<povTa rijv yrjv i[irl tJcSp abrrjs.^^ If w 

suppose that the Rabbis had before them a similar incantatioi 
which read: i[irl tu)v rpijoiv abrijs — **I adjure the 

by Him Who holdeth the earth upon her three foundations*’ — 
we shall have exactly the same formula as found in our Midrash 

Now, since Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are mentioned in th 
incantation, Daniel is alluded to®^ and a faint allusion to Koral 
is, possibly, included, it is only natural that the Rabbis dre^ 
their exegesis from the same document and concluded that tht 
three pillars are none other than either Abraham, Isaac anc 
Jacob, or Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, or the three sons o 
Korah.®7 The Rabbis were wont to interpret even secular writter 
documents by the method they employed in the interpretatior 
of Scripture,®* and it is quite understandable why they inter 
preted that the three pillars are the righteous men mentionec 
in the same document. It is much more in the Jewish spirit tc 
treat the pillars as allegoric than to take them literally as 
physical entities. This was also the reason which prompted R. 
Eleazar ben Shammua to say®® that the world stands on a pillar 
whose name is righteous. The Rabbis did not reject, they did 

** Ibid p 108, n. 2. 

Comp, the prayers for rain in Mishna Taanith II, 4 and Qioy 3T nnc 
II, 21a, where the miracle of Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah are also men< 
tioned. 

P. 107 n. 2 and p. 108. 

See Num. XVI.21. 

®* Probably an allusion to Ps. CIV.5. 

^ Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah are also mentioned in an incantation 
recorded in TB Shabbath 67a. 

®’ So Midrash Tehilim I, 15, ed. Buber p. IS: mp 'n whn nom mm. 

®* See Tosephta Kethuboth IV, 265 and p^Mallels in TP Yebamoth XV, 
14d (and parallel) and TB Baba Mezia 104a. 

** TB Hagiga 12b. 
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not even modify the formula of the incantation, but they inter- 
preted and transformed it into a Jewish phrase. 

^'Superstitions^' in Palestinian literature. It is fundamentally 
an error to generalize and say that in Palestinian Talmudo- 
Midrashic literature fewer ‘‘superstitions’* are found than in the 
Babylonian.*®® To adhere to this view would mean to maintain 
that the Palestinian Jews were less civilized than the Babylonian, 
that they were not men of their time and place. Palestine, 
situated between Egypt on the one hand and Babylonia on 
the other, could not escape the influence of the wisdom of that 
time. The Rabbis did their utmost to combat the superstitions 
which were forbidden by the Written Law, to eliminate the 
magic which smacked of idolatry, but they had to accept those 
charms which were sanctioned by the “scientists” of that time. 
The power of love charms was recognized by all nations of the 
ancient world, and the Palestinian Jews were no exceptions. 

TP*®* records the opinion of Resh Lakish who said that a 
man can plead: '•b d'WD 'noaw, “I was forced (to com- 
mit adultery) by the sorcery she performed upon me.” Accord- 
ing to TB,*®* however, a man can never be forced to commit 
adultery. Similarly, the Palestinian Targumim Pseudo-Jonathan 
and Yerushalmi (ad Deut. XXIV.6)*®^ speak of the “binding” 
(by charms) of brides and bridegrooms,*®^ a belief that seems to 
have its roots in the Palestinian Talmud.*®^ 

True, the Babylonian Talmud records many incantation- 
formulas, whereas the Palestinian Talmud mentions only a 
few,*®® yet this fact does not prove that the Palestinian Jews 
resorted to incantations less frequently than the Babylonian. 
The Palestinian Talmud is much shorter than the Babylonian. 

So Rapoport ]’^D iny s. v. and many other scholars. 

Nazir VIII.l, 57a. 

Yebamoth 53b. 

Referred to by Blau, Zauberwesen 158, n. 2. 

Comp, also a’pw p ’'t mrii ed. Krakow, p. 48d; ]min 

ed. Horowitz II, p. 47, 1. 1 and Ginzberg, Geonica II, p. 152, n 5. Bar 
Hebraeus, Nomocanon, Cod. Hunt 67v (as quoted by Payne Smith s. v. 
IDK I, 5), mentions, iin’w p pan. 

^ Kethuboth 1.1, 24d. Comp, the comments of nsio ann in TP ed. Rom 

See Rapoport s. v. p« No, 25. 
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There is much of Halachic material in the latter, recorded in 
the name of Palestinian sages, of which there is no trace in the 
Palestinian Talmud. Moreover, many passages in that Talmud 
have so far remained obscure, and we may hope, that, in the 
course of time, when these will be elucidated, more facts and 
ideas bearing on Palestinian * ‘superstitions’* will also be revealed. 
The following passage*®^ is of interest for our discussion: 
i«D o’rw iidb* .nn’sp mop ,nnnp rmp ’tO’ 't now, 
“R. Jannai said: Make bald the baldhead, rob him that has been 
robbed, pour cold water on him who is cold.” We have here 
quotations from different popular sayings which R. Jannai 
applied to the situation of a man who is compelled to find 
apartments at his expense for the former tenants of his house 
which happened to collapse.*®’ It seems to me that the phrase 
nn’Bp mcp nnnp nnp is taken from an incantation.**® 

A similar incantation-formula is preserved in TB:*** mp 
m® 'D’*'»mp, but the reading is not sure.*** Moreover, it 
seems that the Palestinians read: 'D'^mp mp. The Hebrew- 
Persian dictionary of R. Solomon**^ cites the phrase n’moa 
n^nip (Pfi'mca) in the name of the Palestinian “Paytan” 
«nnn,**4 In an incantation published by C. Gordon**^ we read: 
m p n men.**® 

TP Shabbath XX 5, 17d. 

Read with the Geniza ms (Tarbiz III, 245): nyi. 

See my ie51»d 3 ’oVvn’n I, p. 215 (and note 1 ibid.). 

Comp the text of the incantation in TB Shabbath 67a: OD n'’ra ra 
*131 n”Da Da «”dd. 

*“ Pesahim 110a (bottom). 

See oneiD ’pnpi and o’nmn ixiK ad loc. 

See above p 60. 

See the illuminating note of Prof. J. N. Epstein in Tarbiz XII, 78. 
»s Archiv Orientilni, VI (1934), p. 470, 1 12. 

Epstein, in REJ, LXXIII ^921), p. 42 n. 2, took the phrase in TP 
Shabbath to be a cursing-formula (he also referred to the reading of the 
Hebrew- Persian dictionary), but in Tarbiz III, p. 245 n. 4 he, following my 
explanation of the whole subject, accepted the interpretation of the hdo 'JD, 
that the phrases are popular proverbs. However, his original interpretation 
seems more plausible than the latter, although it has probably nothing to do 
with the wording of the formula in TB Pesahim. 
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On the other hand, the incantations teach us the niethods 
by which sorcerers could be conquered. In a Mandaic incan- 
tation"7 we read: ynovhi nnD yb now H'piyn pinxDi, 

‘‘And he seized”® them by the tufts of their braids and said to 
them: ‘Remove”® what you have cursed*.**”" It is very remark- 
able that in the Palestinian Talmud we find the same method 
applied to sorcerers. We read there:*” «-rn pD«i ly 

Vmajn no T\b "io« .myan, “Until he*” brought up a woman 
by the tresses of her hair and said to her: ‘Loose what you 
have done* ** — almost verbally identical with the incantation. 
Likewise, we read in Midrash Abkir:**^ n':!C’2ca ^1^b omn n^apn 
“The Holy blessed be He siezed its angel by the hair of 
his head.** In another quotation from the same Midrash**^ we 
find: “Michael seized them (the sorcerers) 

by the hair of their head.** Thus the sorcerers once they have 
been seized by their hair become subject to the seizer and lose 
their power.**® This motif of seizing by the hair is also extant 
in erotic “Hellenistic Magic** dating from the second to the 
fifth century. In Pap. Par.**® we read: rijv delpa riav 

‘'He dragged such and such by the hair. ****7 

Finally, we may recall that the author of the famous general 
rule**® inenfii hod vh^ hod was a Palestinian sage (R. 

Johanan). Montgomery**® translates this phrase: “The cup of 
the sorcerers and not the cup of those w^ho break sorcery.** 

“7 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris I, p. 96. 

See below p. 167 seq. 

A similar text published by Pognon has (loose). Comp Litzbarski 
ibid., p. 92, n. 4. 

**» See also Gordon, Archiv Orientilnf IX (1907), p. 96, 1. 8-11. 

TP Sanhedrin VII.19, 25d. 

R. Joshua. I-II c. 

Quoted in Yalkut I sec. 133. 

“4 Ibid. sect. 235 (ed. pr. 236). 

See S. Eitrem in Caster Anniversary Volume, p. 107 seq. 

“• Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Gr. 574, p. 376 ( — Pap. Gr. Mag. I, p. 84), quoted 
by Eitrem ibid. 

“7 And gained power over her The expression in Ezek. VIII.3 has, of 
course, nothing to do with our subject. 

Baba Mezia 29b and parallel. 

Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 43, n. 19, 
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This translation is correct beyond any doubt, the uncertainty 
expressed by Blau*^® and Montgomery notwithstanding; the HDD 
mentioned in Tanhuma^^x has nothing to do with our 
]nttnDl KDD. As a matter of fact already R. Hananel*^* records: 

in intn© onow ‘‘And some say that inane ar« charm- 
ers.*’ He clearly realized that inane here has not the usual 
meaning of “tepid**. There are many other statements regarding 
incantations and charms in the Babylonian Talmud in the 
name of Palestinian sages, and we have to admit that Palestine 
was not behind the ancient world of that time in matters of 
magic and charms. 

The Rabbis displayed the same intelligent attitude towards 
magic and charms as towards Astrology. Magic is effective in 
the case of the ordinary man only, but not in that of the really 
righteous, whose merit is great (mmDT ; it is powerless in 

face of the virtuous man. So TB*^^ relates: «p mm 

vh 'm 'ym mino kidj; ^pa^’o*? Nmno 

amD na^D my “A woman tried to take the sand from 

under the footsteps of R. Hanina.*^^ He said to her: Take it; 
thy sorcery shall not succeed, for it is written: * There is none 
else besides Him' ** (Deut. IV.35). However, the popular belief 
that a spell can be cast upon a man by using the sand of his 
footprints was not rejected by the Rabbis. It was too deeply 
rooted among the ancient nations.^^^e Qn the contrary, they made 
use of it and explained events mentioned in the Bible with the 
aid of this popular belief. 

In this the Rabbis utilized this belief in their explanation of 
how the Jews made a living golden calf. The Jews supposedly 
took the sand from the footprints of “the ox of the Merkabah** 
and threw it into the lire (or into the calf) whereupon a living 


^ Zauberweaen 157, n. 2. 
sect. 4. 

FI. XI c. See also nsesipo no'v ad loc. 
See above p. 99. 

Hullin 7b (and parallel). 

^ A Palestinian sage of the III c. 

^ See Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 146. 
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calf jumped out Further light is shed on this belief by the 
author of D”n yy Cod. Monacencis,«* quoted by Giidemann,'” 
who maintains that the sorcerers who know the order of the 
“Merkabah” take sand from under the legs of the corresponding 
nanyo and create whatever they want. Even at present they 
follow this practice in India and Turkey and convert men into 
animals. Adjured, the demon brings the sorcerer some sand 
from under the appropriate nanyo, which he serves to whomever 
he wants. The latter thereupon immediately assumes the form 
of the being from under whom the sand was taken.*^® 

Thus, by taking sand from the footprints of an object one 
can recreate that object. This was the method employed by 
the Jews when they made the golden calf; they took the sand 
from the footprints of the "ox of the Merkabah” and recreated 
him. The explanation seems to have been very natural and 
understandable to the audience of that time. 

The Rabbis did everything in their power to attract the 
people to the word of the Tora. They drew their material from 
the vast stores of popular belief; they used it, modified it and 
offered it to the people in a more suitable form. They made 
the events related in the Bible more understandable to the man 
of the people; they used the “scientific methods” of their time 
and place; they were the “modern” men of their time. 

See L. Ginzbetg, Genizah Studies I p. 243, Legends of the Jews VI, 
p. 52, n. 271 and the new material adduced in my lecture on the Yemenite 
Midrashim (]S'n ’pito) p. 17 seq. 

*** On the author and his work, see Steinschneider, Catalogus . . . 
Monacencis, p. 88, No. 207. 

Geschichte des Erziehungswesen etc., I, p. 169, n. 1. 

'T Vy iH o’lp n* by o’yn* niunan o’lniap onso *0101™ B’eraon Vai 
no o’Biiai naijmrt nniH ’Vn nnno ney naaion nno mn« noan 

. . . DPn jn’ami naainn nnno noy j*npih non j’yiv . . . O’xn onp 
D’yapop *JPD .niona o'Piy mn ’a lo .Vuyop* j-nuai nin pua ia o’Piy nm ovni 
jn« qpaon wim ,»iiP’an ^ya^ in«i nanyo nniu nnnp neyn jo tph H’aoi tph dp 
'iai npyon nr yu* nnyo an .moa mn tbi yon wnp *b^ ninpV. 
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Generally speaking, popular oaths and vows are an expression 
of piety, in the sense that the simple man thereby invokes the 
Lord as his witness. But the natural tendency to swear was 
carried to excess; the populace swore always and everywhere, 
not contenting themselves with the name of God and His 
attributes, or with the component parts of the universe or with 
the lives of persons one holds dear, but turning to the strangest 
and most varied objects to serve vicariously as surety for their 
veracity. The learned Rabbis were confronted with a double 
task. On the one hand they had to emphasize the sacredness 
of the oath, the necessity of avoiding it and the evil consequences 
of transgressing it. On the other hand they had to keep the 
unbridled zeal of the populace in check, to teach them to dis- 
tinguish between valid oaths and meaningless outbursts of 
supposedly holy words. 

The Rabbis constantly and repeatedly preached that it is 
preferable entirely to abstain from swearing; even he who 
pronounces a true oath, when there is no urgent need for it, is 
considered a sinner.* True, the Rabbis themselves often swore, 
but they were entitled and qualified to decide whether their 
oaths were justified by necessity.’ The people, on the other 
hand, swore in their houses, in the streets and in the markets, 


* In ordinary speech. 

* See the illuminating note of Prof. Louis Ginsberg in his book “Eine 

unbekannte jttdische Sekte” p. 130, n. 3; comp, also the sources quoted and 
referred to by Struck and Billerbeck, “Kommentar” I, p. 329 seq. In addi- 
tion we may note the statement of R. Bahya (XI c.) m his niaa^n nain (VIII. 
3, ed. Ziphroni p. 226): mmn minn o’fonn jo '« low 

]n :nsN npva noio la lyavn .oasyn *:m noto Milan sva pavn^ 
ihV 1m. Comp, also below, n. 74. 

<They swore mainly to confirm the true tradition of the Law. See 
"Kommentar” ibid., p. 334i336. 

Its 
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both in general conversations and in business matters/ and they 
had to be checked in one way or another. 

The old Rabbinic sources speak of ‘‘substitutes” for the 
actual formulas of vows and oaths. They mention “handles” 
(abbreviations) of vows/ hoping thereby to eliminate the pro- 
nunciation of holy words in the vow-formulas. But the question 
arises: Were these “substitutes” and “handles” artificial inven- 
tions by the Rabbis for the purpose of preventing the people 
from abusing the sacred formulas, or were they expressions used 
by the people, which the Rabbis had only to select, to regulate 
and to sanction? The correct answer is given by the Talmud 
itself, as we shall see below. 

But, even more than in our previous chapters, our method 
of procedure should be to consider the oaths and vows of the 
Jewish populace in the light of the manners and customs of their 
Gentile neighbors in respect of swearing and vowing. 

The Gentile populace in Greece resorted to oaths in their 
ordinary talk in the streets and the markets, even for purposes 
of cheating and out of mere verbosity.® The populace of Alex- 
andria in Egypt did not behave any better. Philo’' remarks: 
“As it is, so highly impious are they that on any chance matter 
the most tremendous titles are on their lips and they do not 
blush to use name after name, one piled upon another, thinking 
that the continual repetition of a string of oaths will secure them 
their object.” Exactly the same can be said of the populace of 
Palestine. The people swore and adjured on every occasion; 
they affirmed their statements by an oath in business affairs,® 
in formulas of courtesy when they invited their friends, accepted 
invitations or rejected them,® and in support of stories which 
strained credulity.*® 

4 See below. 

< See Mishna Nedarim I. 1; TP ibid., 36d; TB ibid., 2b. 

* See L. Ott, Beitraege zur Kenntniss des griechischen Eides, p. 24. 

f De spec. leg. II. 8. The English is copied from the Loeb Class. Library. 

* See Mishna Nedarim III. 1. 

» Ibid. I. 3; Tosephta ibid., II. 1, 2774; Minor tract Kalla VIII, ed. 
Higger, p. 322; Tanhuma moo, ed. Buber, p. 157, sect. 1 (end). 

" Mishna Nedarim III. 2. 
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The formulas of the oaths and vows employed by the people 
were strange and capricious. The Mishna, Tosephta, TP and 
TB“ abound in all kinds of oaths and vows in vogue among 
the people. We shall limit our discussion mainly to expressions 
either not noticed or misunderstood. 

We shall try first to define the distinction between na 
(vow) and nyutt? (oath). The differences between them which 
the Mishna” establishes are essentially theoretical. An oath, 
according to it, is a personal obligation to do or not to do some- 
thing (I swear I shall do something, shall abstain from some- 
thing), whereas a vow makes an item forbidden to the person** 
(this shall be forbidden to me). The vow is a development 
from the original vow — votum — when the man dedi- 

cated an object to God, which he could not consequently enjoy 
any more. 

But in practice the people seem not to have discriminated 
between these two terms. In the Mishna*^ we read: mn 

"in now iTanV “If a man was under 

the obligation of an oath to his fellow, and the latter said to 
him: 'Vow to me by the life of thy head*.“ in (vow) is used 
here in the sense of swear.*^ We find the same meaning of na 
in Mekiltha:** ]an ”ra m 3 mm, “And he used to swear by 
the life of the son.“ Aggadath Shir Hashirim*® states clearly: 
133 ”na "1113 H\rw q^D3 . . . ]ni« y n d,*^ “He adjures 
them . . . like a king who swears by the life of his son.“** The 
introduction of a 113-formula into formulas of nj;i3» did not 

» Nedarim, Shebuoth and elsewhere. 

» Nedarim II. 2; Tosephta ibid. I. 5. 

** See TB Nedarim 2b. 

^ Sanhedrin III. 2. Comp, also Tosephta ibid , V. 1. 

*<• Comp, also TP Berakoth V. 2, 9a (bottom) : . . . n’n’ OM ' n * n 

mi nnm m a imn. 

** MHOB XVI, ed. Horovitz, p. 59. 

II. 7, ed. Schechter, p. 30. 

Matt. V. 33 uses “To£>y 6pKOVs <rou” in the sense of **thy vows/* a 
similar example of popular indiscrimination between oaths and vows. 

Comp, also Philo, de spec leg. II. 12 seq.; TB Nedarim 28a; Mekiltha 
Mishpatim XX, ed. Horovitz p. 331. See also Mishna Sanhedrin 
VII. 6, and Genizab Studies I, ed. Ginzberg, p. 48, 1. 14/15. 
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invalidate the obligation, since the vow was considered as a 
substitute (or “handle**) for an oath.*’ 

Yet, we find in Sifre*® a very interesting discrimination 
between vow (l"T3) as an oath and an oath proper: yn no 
iDScy *1^03 yawD myiara -|^?Dn -nua omaa oma, 

“What is the difference between vows and oaths? The former is 
like vowing by the life of the king, the latter is like swearing 
by the king himself.** We are offered here a clear distinction 
between a vow and an oath, yet for both of them the example 
of swearing by the king is adduced. In the former one swears” 
by the life of the king, in the latter by the king himself. Thus, 
the ancients discriminated between na as a substitute for nyiatt^ 
and nyuB? proper; they also distinguished between swearing by 
the life of the king and swearing by the king himself. The 
Rabbis have not revealed to us wherein is the difference between 
an oath by the life of the king and one by the king himself,” 
but they do teach us the very important fact that such a dis- 
tinction existed. 

In reality these two kinds of oaths are well attested by 
documents of that age: we come across formulas like. 6/xv6w 
i8a<nX^a, bfivio) dfivvoo N^poi^a, bjivica rijp ri^xw • • • • 

but also bjJLVvpi rijv vIktiv Kal diapoviiv . . .*3 I have not been 
able to trace the practical implications of the difference between 
these two kinds of oaths, but the Jews and Christians of the 
time were apparently aware of the distinction. So Tertullian*^ 

See Ramban, Ritba and Me'iri to TB Nedanm 16b; Ran ibid., 2b 

8. V. 'T’H. 

** I, sect. 153, ed. Horovitz, p. 19912. 

** By employing the verb ma. That ’’na iiu means “swearing’* etc. 
is confirmed by Tosephta Sota (VI. 1. TP ibid., V 7, 20c). "laiH Nin nn 

DH aniH ]a dm ’'na nn d-i« yw . . . ^« ’n, “Behold 

it is said Qob XXVI 1. 2). ‘Aj God hveth . . .’, teaching us that none swears 
by the life of the king unless he loves the king.” To the oath 'n the Tosephta 
applies here the phrase ”na mu. See however below p 192 ff 

•• It is a matter of profound regret that the commentary of the na’»* »in, 
interpolated into ma^n (ed. Hildesheimer, p. 483), from the margin, 
stops abruptly at the very point of explaining our passage. 

See Preisigke, Woerterbuch etc. s. v. biiwyA, s. v (p- 630) and 

8. V. BiafJLOV^, 

M Apolog. XXXII. 
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writes: Sed et iuramus sicut non per genios Caesarum, ita per 
salutem eoruniy quae est augustior omnibus geniis . . . et pro 
magno id iuramento habemus.*® “But although we do not swear 
by the genii of the Caesars, we swear hy their safety, which is 
worth far more than all genii . . . and we count an oath by it 
a great oath.” 

Perhaps the insistence by the Romans that the Christians 
swear by the genii of the kings (lo:cy 1^03) is due among other 
reasons to the fact that they felt it to be more enduring and more 
binding than an oath by the welfare or the safety of the king 
which is connected with the life-span of an individual. The 
Jews may consequently have drawn the conclusion that 
is weightier than 

The verb "113 for swearing was only one of the substitutes 
used by the people. Actually they resorted to the entire ter- 
minology of curses and adjurations in their search of substitutes 
for oaths. This practice has its roots in the Bible, as noted by 
the Babylonian Talmud. and "in«, on the one hand, were 
considered to be oaths, H3 and nyna^, on the other, serve as 
curses and bans. The magic incantations include curses like 
6 pK 0 L, fcUi'mo (i. e. oaths), «Dnn and nT3.*7 TP mentions*® 

the exclamation of R. Joshua (I-II c.): Ii3n imn, “The ban is 
lifted.** The curses found in incantations and the popular oaths 
contain the same terminology. 

This infiltration of the specific incantation-terminology into 
the vocabulary of oaths and vows will explain an obscure 
Baraitha*^ in which the adjuration ’3» D D ^7 a p oaiDIH 

occurs. Abaye (IV c.) interprets^® it to mean: oaiow 

’3« Da^aia “I bind you by oath, I 

•s See also Hirzel, der Eid, p 16, n. 3 (who referred to Tertullian and 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht II®, 8103), p. 33, n. 2 and 34, n. 2. 

TB Shebuoth 35b-36a. 

See Montgomery, Aram. Incant. Texts, p. 52, p. 84 and p. 294 s. v. 
H1T3. Comp, also Acts XXIII. 12. 

Shabbath II. 7, 5b; TB Sanhedrin 68a. 

Tosephta Shebuoth III. 7, 4506. TB ibid , 35a. 

** The expression is very usual in Rabbinic literature. See 

Vayyikra Rabba XXIII.2; ibid. XXXI.4 (and parallels), Genizah Studies 
ed. Ginzberg I, p. 48. Comp, also ”3’ ed. Zulay, p. 4, 
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chain you by oath.” But records it without any interpreta- 
tion:” 03^313 D31DW, treating it as a valid adjuration 
without adding any comments to it. 

Now as well as ^33 ( = ^33)” are typical terms in 

magical texts and are very frequent in ancient incantation for- 
mulas. 03^313 MIDIH is nothing other than a phrase 
borrowed from the incantation vocabulary upon which the 
people drew liberally for their oaths.^® 

The Rabbis did their utmost to check the irrelevant ter- 
minology employed by the people in oaths. They permitted, 
legalized and encouraged the use of certain substitutes and 
"handles” of vows and oaths, but they banned and nullified 
the validity of certain others. The Mishna, Tosephta and both 
the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds of Nedarim and 
Shebuoth abound in substitutes and "handles,” discussed by the 
Rabbis. It is certain that Talmudic literature preserved only 
part of the popular swearing vocabulary. Actual stories recorded 
in the Talmud incidentally show that the people resorted to 
substitutes for oaths which were not otherwise considered by 
the Rabbis. For instance, TP^^ relates that a man swore by 
which is a substitute for 

Ibid. IV. 14, 35d. 

M The preceding clause of the Baraitha quoted in TP will be explained 
in my ad. loc. 

MSee Blau, Zauberwesen 157, n. 8, 158, n. 2, Montgomery, Aram. 
Incant. Texts, p. 52 and 282 s. v. idk. 

» Montgomery ibid., p. 79, 

^ The spelling in the Tosephta ’3H Qshnp (ed. pr. and Cod. Vienna read: 

03^aip) is not to be disregarded, and no'H are both common in 

incantation terminology (See Montgomery ibid., p. 86 and o'nMan ixm 
Berakoth, o*n0D3, p. 70 n. 1). 

w Nedarim XI. 1, 42c. 

£pop6 Israel. R. Benjamin MussaHa (s. v. 'Sio) associated it with xm, 
a substitute for the name of God, which is found in a few Hexaplaric mss. 
The Hexaplaric Syriac uses it even with prepositions — See Swete, 
Introduction, p. 39 n. 3. The Sword of Moses (ed. Gaster, p. V, 1. 2 and 
IX, 1. 17) records *£*0 and (ibid. 1. 22) Comp, also Eugarius in 

Onomastica Sacra, ed. Lagarde p. 205-206. 

» As correctly explained by R. Samuel Jama (Jubelschrift . . . Graetz 
p. 23). This explanation is corroborated by TB (ibid., 22b) which records 
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Moreover, it seems possible to discover that the learned 
men^® and the common people employed divergent substitutes 
and “handles.” 

We come across a very frequent oath in the Palestinian 
Talmud and Midrashim namely, “May [it] befall 

me if . . This oath is ascribed to King David to Hillel the 
Elder ,4* to the pious mother of seven high priests, <3 to R. Akiba,^ 
to R. Simeon ben Johai,4s to Rab,^^ to R. Joshua ben Levi,^^ to 
R. Eleazar^® and to a disciple of R. Johanan.^® The Aramaic 
form '!?y is ascribed to R. Tarphon,*® to R. Ze'ira®* and to a 
disciple of R. Mana.®* 

This '!?y is nothing other than the “handle” 

(abbreviation) of a curse which was originally part of an oath. 
So we read in Tosephta:« -|'^y y'aiB^D ,^'*7y yut^D 

ir "I’^y n, “I adjure thee and may it come upon 

thee, I adjure thee implies the imposition of the oath, may it 
come upon thee, that of the curse.”** The curse was an integral 
part of the oath in ancient times, as can be seen from the Bible 
and other old sources. The regular practice in the Greek legal 

the same story, mentioning instead of Another sub- 

stitute for His name is probably preserved in Pesiktha deR. Kahana, ed. 
Buber 104a, n. 81. 

^ See TB Nedarim 14a and 20a. Comp, also the sources quoted and 
referred to by Strack and Billerbeck, ^'Kommentar'^ I, p 334 seq. 

TP Berakoth II. 1, 4b. 

4* TP Pesahim VI 1, 36a. 

4* TP Yoma I. 1, 38d (and parallels). 

44 Yelamdenu quoted in Yalkut II sect. 146. But in parallel Tanhuma 
Jethro sec. 15 muyn. 

45 TP Shebiith IX. 1, 38d (and parallels in Midrash). 

4* TP Gittm IX. 9, 50c. 

47 See below p. 123 n. 71. 

4* TP Sota III. 4, 19a (and parallel). 

4» TP Pe’a I. 1, 15c (and parallels). 

!• TP Shebiith IV. 2, 35b. »* TP Berakoth III. 8, Sc. 

5* TP Shebiith VI. 1, 36c (and parallel). TB also frequently mentions 
the similar expression *n*n which sometimes implies a curse and sometimes 
a blessing (See the Hebrew periodicals n*3 II, p. 107 seq., 'nosnn, ed. 
Dr. Lewin I, p. 62; II, p. 63). 

u Sota II. 1, 29418. 

•4 Read: MUn. 


** See also TB ibid. 18a. 
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adjuration was to impose an oath which included a curse.*® The 
Egyptian papyri*^ very frequently contain the formula : ^OjJLvicj , . . 
eiopKovvTL piv poi ei) etrj, iinopKovPTt Si ri ivavrla. ‘T 
swear ... if 1 swear truly may it be well with me, but if falsely, 
the reverse.’* In Tosephta*’^ we read: “jV a’D'' p 

• . . D« "1^ . . . QHf “So may He do well with thee . . . may 

He do well with thee if . . . may He not do well with thee if . . .“ 

The same practice was followed by the Jewish Courts in 
Palestine, as stated:*® n^«a in' minatj^ myiae^n ^aa 
nyiae^ai, “That all the oaths imposed by the Thora should con- 
sist of an oath and a curse.” Another source*’ decides* ny^ae^n □» 
n^Na, “If he (the priest) adjured her (i. e. the woman 
suspected of faithlessness) by means of a curse®® only, the pro- 
cedure is not valid.” But TB®* quotes a Baraitha®* which asserts 
that a curse alone is binding. The same opinion is recorded®* in 
the name of the Palestinian R. Abbahu. There can be no doubt 
that in ordinary speech the curse was looked upon as an oath by 
the Jews of both Palestine and Babylonia. 

Thus, ON NU’ “May it come upon me if . . .” is not only 
an abbreviation of a curse but a “handle” of a real oath. This 
expression is recorded in the name of learned (or otherwise 
distinguished) persons only. I am not able to find a single 

** See the material of early sources adduced and referred to by L. Ott, 
Beitraege etc , pp 29, 40, 59, Hirzel, der Eid, pp 26 (note) and 137 seq. 
(esp. 138 n. 3), Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire Des Antiquites etc , III, 
p. 752. 

S’ Tebtunis Pap 78 17, all the papyri referred to in Ox. Pap II, p 348 
8. V. eOopKely and elsewhere. 

S’* Shebuoth II 15, 44831. Comp Mishna ibid. IV (end). 

s® Sifre I. 12, ed. Horovitz 196. Comp, the parallels referred to in the 
notes ibidem. 

S’ Sifre Zuta, ed. Horovitz, p. 236l. 

It IS very noteworthy that TP (Sota II. 3, 18a) terms this curse ]’wn 
“a stipulation,” in accordance with its external form: “If I did not . if I 
did ...” Comp, the Greek formula mentioned above and Sifre I, 12, ed. 
Horovitz p. 24 (and parallels). 

** Shebuoth 36a (top). 

** According to the reading of the editions, Rabad ad Sifra, ed. Weiss, 
22c, Rashba ad Shebuoth 35b. 

Ibidem. 
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passage in Talmudic literature in which a commoner uses this 
expression. 

On the other hand we come across a special * ‘handle** of an 
oath which is attributed mainly to the common people. So we 
read:*4 . . . iDD onoiH na in “For the generation of 
Noah used to say ‘so and so if* . . .** The same expression 
("1D1 "JD ,^DD "|D) is attributed to the generation of Abraham, 
to Esau,^®*^ to the Egyptians, to the Jewish masses in the time 
of Moses,®7 to the uneducated father of R. Eliezer,®® to a vulgar 
husband who maltreated his wife^’ and to an ignorant rich man 
who bragged of his wealth.^® 

It is evident that the oath "\D^ "JD or "130 "13 is ascribed to the 
common folk only.’* True, the Tosephta’* ascribes this oath to 
a dyer who cited a law connected with his profession and was 
rewarded for it by an appointment to some honor in the Rab- 
binical School. But the Tosephta itself adds that everybody was 
surprised at this appointment.’^ 

Sifre II, 337, ed Finkelstein p 38614. Comp, also the variants in BR, 
ed. Theodor 2948. 

BR XLVII. 9, 4762 (in the variants). 

*5® Tanhuma nn^in, sect. 8. 

« Sifre ibid , 387i. 

Ibid., 3876; ibid. sect. 1, p. 34. Comp, also Debarim Rabba, ed. Lieber- 
man, p 5 n 7. 

Tanhuma "i> ed. Buber 68 (bottom). 

^ TP Sota I 4, 16d (and parallels). 

TP Nedarim IX. 3, 41c. In our edition we read ^3 ]”nH 13, 

but the correct reading is found m nnon mbyo by R. Yehiel Harophe (the 
scribe of TP Cod. Leyden, from which edition Venice was printed. See 
U9i»B3 I, Introduction p. I'o seq.), ed Cremona 62a: l«i i 3 i 13 

^3 pn«. 

In Midrash Tehilim XXII 19, ed. Buber, p. 189 we read: 'n noH 

. . . DM 131 13 M3’ ’iV ]□, “R. Joshua ben Levi said* ‘May it so and so 

befall me if. . .” But the other editions read simply ’^y M3’ (without i3i 13) 
which 18 the only correct reading, and is corroborated by nM’a 2f’n in his 
D’ny» HMD, Laws of p. 2; Yalkut Hamakiri Ps. XXII, p. 150; Midrash 
Haggadol Gen., ed. Schechter p. 379 and Exempla, ed. Gaster, p. 186. The 
reading of Buber’s edition has no support whatever. 

^ Eduyyoth III. 1, 45918. 

The story of the pious man (Midrash fragment published by Prof. 
L. Gmzberg in his Genizah Studies I, p. 47, 1. 1), who said: n^iy ’I’M 131 is 
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Thus, the ignorant masses were sometimes more afraid^^ of 
an oath than the learned men; they used a shorter "'handle*' of 
an oath — "13*1 — than the learned who were not afraid to 

mention the verb and the person — wav 

This fear of the oath was not characteristic of the Jews 
only ; the whole ancient world was afraid of the evil consequences 
of abusing an oath. Philo’^® advises the people not to swear by 
the name of the Lord. He says: k&p el djJLvOvaL ixivroi 
fotPTO al 'irarpbs fxrjTpds ^(bvrcov piv iyelav Kal 

eiferrjpLav, T€Te\€VTriK6T0)v Si rijv pvripriv SpKov iroLrjrioVt 
"And if certain urgent circumstances should force you to swear, 
you should take the oath by father or mother, by their health 
and welfare if they are alive, by their memory’* if they are dead." 
Or one should swear’® by earth, sun, stars, heaven, the whole 
universe (yrjv, tj\LOV, icrr^pas, oipavSv, t6v (Thpiravra K6(riiov)Jf 

iViiCM, may be disposed in a similar manner Since the name of the pious man 
is not given (comp the parallels noted by Prof Ginzberg) we may take him 
to have been a man of the people in whose mouth the Midrash put a popular 
expression. 

« It is among these pious men of the people (see above p. 115 n. 2) that 
the proverb Viy’n hV □’’n ]’3 ’lor ]’□ (“Right or wrong do not involve 

yourself into an oath”) was current. The Midrash (VayR VI 3. Comp the 
parallels in TP Shebuoth VI. 6, 37b and Pesiktha Rabbathi, ed Friedmann, 
p. 114a) introduces it explicitly as a popular adage (]noM Hn'nai Hin) In 
the collection of proverbs by Maximus Planudes (E Kurtz No 181, cited by 
O. Crusius in Rheinisches Mus. f. Phil. XLII, 1887, p 414) we similarly find: 
SiKaLWf A5fxws, t6v Spnov (Right or wrong avoid the oath), literally 

the same maxime as in our Midrash. This confirms its proverbial character. 
See below p. 154 n. 58. 

74» De spec. leg. II. 2. 

See Prof. Ginzberg’s note referred to above p 115, n 2 and S. Belkin, 
Philo and the Oral Law p. 141, n. 8. Comp, also Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incant. Texts, p. 158, n. 6. 

Philo, ibid., S. 

T7 In Midrash Shir Hashirim Rabba 1 1. 7 we read: maa oann ’nya»n 
maun . . . nao bv Haxai naxa . . . pnai d’dw . . . |y’a»n noa 

w nmp Vy |dt pamw . . . -ror nna |y'a»n non laam . . . ninorai, “ *1 adjure 

you 0 daughters of Jerusalem' (Song of Sol. 1 1. 7). By what did he adjure 
them? By heaven and earth . . ., by the hosts above and by the hosts below . . ., 
by the Patriarchs and Matriarchs . . . The sages say: By the generation of 
the persecutions . . . which suffered martyrdom for the sanctification of My 
name." This passage offers a good parallel to the oaths recommended by 
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He further’'® lavishes high praise on the people who, when 
forced to swear, say only: *'vii t6p'\ ‘‘Yes, by — ” 

or “No, by — Dr. S. Belkin’’ is quite justified in considering 
this kind of oaths as binding from the Halachic point of 
view, but Prof. Goodenough®® is perfectly right in asserting 
that the Jews of Egypt adopted the same practice in their oaths 
as was followed by their Gentile neighbors. The oath *'vil 
or t6v*\ “By the — without mentioning the name of the 
deity invoked, was very current among the Greeks.®* As a direct 
consequence of the fear of the oath in the ancient world, they 
avoided the mention of the name of the deity. The Jews were 
no less pious than their neighbors. They adopted the general 
practice which happened to be in perfect accord with the spirit 
of the Jewish concepts of the fear of Heaven. 

If we adopt this principle of considering the Jews in some of 
their behavior-patterns as part and parcel of the ancient Medi- 
terranean world, if we regard certain expressions current among 
the Jewish masses as generally accepted during that time, we 
shall understand many difficult passages in Jewish literature 
which hitherto remained unexplained. Many obscure state- 
ments so far undeciphered will become fully intelligible. 

One of the strangest oaths of the Greeks was the so called 
'PaSajJL&v^vos 6pK0s. Socrates swears:®* “/xd rdp kOv\” “No, by 
the dog.“ Lampon swears:®^ rbv “By the goose.” This kind 
of oaths was quite common in ancient Greece,®^ and Christian 
apologetic literature very often ridiculed it.®* But the psigan 

Philo. For the last adjuration — by the martyrs — comp. IV Maccab. X.IS . 
/id rbv poKkpuov Tiav d^eX^v /xou ^kvarov . . ., ‘*By the blessed death of my 
brothers . . .** 

Philo ibid. 4. 

^ Philo and the Oral Law, p. 142. 

^ The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, p. 43 seq. 

See Goodenough ibid., p. 43 n. 46, p. 47 n. 48. Comp, also Liddell 
and Scott, Lexicon, s. v. /id (IV); add Greek Anth. VII. 552. 

^ Aristoph. Wasps 83. See Starkie’s notes in his edition, p. 124. 

Id. Aves 521. See Kock's notes ad loc. 

*4 See the abundant material adduced by P. Meinhardt, De forma et usu 
iuramentorum, p. 74 seq. and p. 77; Hirzel, der Eid, p. 96 n. 2. 

** See J. Geffcken, Zwei Griechische Apologeten, p. 251, n. 1, 
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philosophers defended the ancients, asserting that they never 
intended to swear by the dog, goose etc. as gods, but as sub- 
stitutes for gods. Philostratus the Sophist®® says:*^ &ixvv yiip 
Tavra obx i?€o6s, AXX' Iva fiif i^eobs ^‘He (Socrates) 

swore by these (objects) not as gods, but in order to avoid 
swearing by the gods.”*® This idea in itself of employing ”sub- 
stitutes” in order to avoid mention of His name could be easily 
understood by the Jews, for they themselves were inspired by 
the same motive,®® but to resort to the dog as a substitute for 
the name of the gods must have seemed more than preposterous 
to them. As a token of contempt the Jews themselves nick- 
named the idols — dogs.®® The dog was abhorred by the Jews,®* 
and they could not grasp that a pious Gentile should make the 
dog a substitute for his god. 

Indeed, we read in Mekiltha:®® . . . hwbn: n« 

13^73^ Klip DT« :^b 1DN n3 mfcopnn*? m? mnyn hd nbn 
133 ,tupnD 3«n 'D3 ,nT 3‘?3 ”n3 -nu «mK^3'i ,V3» 
”A certain philosopher asked R. Gamaliel (I-II c.) . . . biit has 

FI. in the beginning of the III c. 

Vita Apollonii VI. 19. 

See Meinhardt and Hirzel ibidem. 

*• TB Nedarim 10a. 

Tosephta Aboda Zara VI, 46924 (and parallels) recommends: "i^D 'jfl 
aVs ’SB nm« ]mp, “[If its name is] ‘Molekh’s Face' it should be nicknamed 
^Dog’s Face'.’’ Comp, also Debarim Rabba, ed Lieberman, p 63, n. 1 

True, in TP Terumoth VIII. 7, 46a (and parallel) we read touching 
stories of the devotion of the dog to man, but it seems quite certain to me 
that the Rabbis drew these stories from all kinds of Oriental Fables current 
in the ancient world (See, for instance, Aesop , ed. C Halm, No 120). In 
this connection it is especially instructive to quote the words of the Pesiktha 
deR. Kahana (n^B3 79b), where the self-sacrifice of a dog for the sake of the 
shepherds is related. In their gratitude they buried him and made a mound 
on his tomb. Plutarch in his Lives (Themist. X. 10) records the same in 
compensation of a dog’s devotion. Both the Pesiktha and Plutarch (Cato 
Major V. 4) conclude the story with the same words. 

Plutarch : Pesiktha : 

Ijy Kvy^ trrjfia nnpno iv 

ilkXP^ WV KOkoivaiV, KBB3 

See also Aelianus, de natura animalium X. 41. Comp, however Euripides, 
Hecuba, 1271. Comp, also Aelian. ibid. VI. 17, TP and Pesiktha ibid. 

®® Jethro VI, ed. Horovitz, p. 226, Lauterbach II, p. 245. 
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the idol any power that one should be jealous of it? He (i. e. 
Rabban Gamaliel) said to him: Suppose a man would call his 
dog by the name of his father, so that when he is swearing” he 
would swear by the life of his dog, whom is the father jealous 
of, the son or the dog”? There can be no doubt that the Jewish 
Patriarch ridiculed here the Greek Sophists who tried to defend 
the ancient philosophers by asserting that they took the dog as 
substitute for the gods in their oaths, pronouncing ”By the dog” 
and meaning ”By Zeus”.” 

Thus, we possess authentic evidence that the Palestinian 
Jews knew of the TaSa/xdj/tJuos 6pKOs of the Greeks. The ques- 
tion is however whether they knew if from literary sources 
only, or learned it in the streets of Palestine from observation 
of the behavior of their neighbors. It seems to me that the 
Jews not only heard this kind of oaths from their neighbors in 
Palestine, but resorted to the same practice themselves. 

We know that the Greeks swore by whatever happened 
to be close at hand ” by the caper-plant (riiv fcdTTTraptJ^), by the 
almond (riiv ifivySa^riv)^ by the cabbage {riiv Kpiiixprjv) and by 
other objects.’® Now, the Tosephta” records the following fact: 
vhy ’’nn ih "nn in nna -into ntpyoi 

”And it happened that a man who was obliged to take an oath 
in court swore by the life of the fig-picker’® and his opponent 


w On ma in the meaning of **swear” see above p 117 seq. 

Prof A. Marmorstein (Tarbiz V, p. 145) called attention to this passage 
in the Mekiltha in connection with the Christian polemists, but he failed to 
see that the point of R Gamaliel’s attack was the use of the dog as a sub- 
stitute for the gods and not the oath itself. He also overlooked all the Greek 
pagan sources which mention this oath. 

w Ai'd kK Tov irapaTVX^^TOs. See Hirzel der Eid, p. 25 n. 1. 

Comp. BR XCI. 7, p. 11293. 

^ See P. Meinhardt, de forma et usu iuramentorum, p. 76-77. 

^ Sanhedrin V. 1, 423l. 

The reading of the mediaeval authorities (quoted in my Tosefeth 
Rishonim II, p. 155) ]ipn seems to be a mere corruption of the final y 
having been split into and subsequently corrupted to ]"i, a very common 
mistake in Hebrew mss., see above p. 101 n. 48. The reading y”pn of ed. 
pr. 18 supported by the mss. of the Tosephta, and is, beyond any doubt, the 
genuine one. 
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accepted This is very reliable evidence that the Jewish 
populace used the same fanciful oaths as their Gentile neighbors, 
despite the teachings of the Rabbis who did not attach any 
importance to them. 

Again, we read in the Mishna:*®® nhn mna now Dim ni 
0’ bv iDina. The accepted interpretation: ''if one vows by the 
'Herem* and then says 'I vowed only by a fishing net’ ” makes 
no sense. This is not a hypothetical case, but a fact taken from 
actual life; TP“* records explicitly: “na w -u in 

"A certain man happened to vow by these objects” (mentioned 
in the Mishna). It is hard to believe that a man would take a 
vow by the common word Din (Din '3nn), which he later 
interprets to mean ''a fishing net.” In our opinion 'niia here 
means ''/ by one of the popular worthless oaths. 

Aristophanes mentions*®^ indeed among the oaths of the bird: 
/id SUrva ''By the nets.” From the Mishna we may infer that 
there existed a popular oath rdv SLktvov, "By the fishing net,” 
which Aristophanes skilfully applied to the bird that swore 
ironically by the traps and nets. The Mishna did not concoct 
artificial oaths, but quoted life itself. 

All the commentaries of Nedarim, both mediaeval and 
modern, lost sight of the important fact that the popular oath 
is often referred to in Talmudic literature as 113. 

In order to gain a clear conception of the opinions of the 
Rabbis we must bear in mind that they differentiated between 
a distinct "vow-formula”, or a distinct "oath -formula”, and a 
vague formula which may represent either of them. The ex- 

**The Tosephta (ibid. 42228) mentions also: ’BJ’pn Ki9”pa. The 

term »»’’pa is the same as r’P^t and H^opo etc. are, in turn, "substitutes*’ 
for KB»’p. Ed. pr. and ms. Vienna read: HO’pa; TP (ibid., III. 4, 21a) reads: 
no’p, which may correspond to rpa, "by the figs’* (See II Sam. XVI 1, 2; 
Jer. XL.IO, 12; Mishna Nedarim VIII. 4; Tosephta ibid., IV. 1; Mishna 
Baba Bathra III. 1 and elsewhere), i. e. if a man swore "by the figs." Suidas 
s. V. ^PaSa/jL&y&uas 6pKos writes: woXXol ydp irpds X&xava dpvhovtnv, "For 
many people swear by vegetables." 

Nedarim II. 5. 

«“ Ad loc., 37c. 

“• See above p. 117. The man said: iV nan) *a’Hr onn. 

«« Avcs 194. 
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pression . . . no, **that which I shall . . is considered a 
distinct vow-formula, with the meaning that what he may eat 
or enjoy is forbidden to him (HMn — a forbidden object) ; 
the expression (or . . . ») as a negative answer to an offer is 
equal to [rTD],“< meaning ‘‘what I may enjoy is forbidden 
to me.** The expression ...» in an affirmative clause (pro- 
missory sentence) is a distinct oath-formula («*aa "nD'« — per- 
sonal obligation). 

But the expression in a negative clause may serve 
either as a vow-formula (meaning that he cannot accept it, for 
it is forbidden to him)*®^ or as an oath-formula (meaning that 
the man swears that he shall not enjoy . . .). 

On the other hand, the Rabbis differentiated between a dis- 
tinct oath-term (nyu»a, D’n^Kn etc.) or a distinct vow-term 
with a D (laipa, like a sacrifice, which could only mean that the 
object is forbidden like . . .) and certain vague terms which 
could represent either oaths or vows, as we shall presently see. 

The most usual term of vows is ]3np and its substitute 
D3ip.*®® By using one of these terms a man can prohibit to him- 
self the enjoyment of any object in the world as he is pro- 
hibited to enjoy a imp (before the sprinkling of its blood). In 
addition to its usual meaning “sacrifice** the term pip included 
money for sacrifices or money for the Temple.*®’ If a man said*®* 
pip nn, “May I myself be a Korban,** he is obliged to 
give, in value, the equivalent of himself to the Temple.*®’ Like- 
wise, if a man said**® pip nn, “Let these plants be 

Korban,** he is obliged to redeem them and to give the money 
to the Temple. 

See TB Nedarim 16a. 

See mspin Nedarim 2a a. v. iw. 

This word has nothing to do with the Phoenician *03p. See Z. Harris, 
A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 144. Prof. H. L. Ginsberg called 
my attention to Professor Torrey’s article (Zeitschrift fflr Assiriologie vol. 
XXVI, p. 84), in which as far back as 1911 he dissociated *03p from the 
Talmudic D3ip. 

See Joseph., Bell. Jud. 11. 9. 4; Matt. XXVII, 6. 

^ Mishna Nedarim II. 5. 

^ See ps. Rashi ad loc. and BR LX. 3 (and parallels) 6426. 

Mishna ibid., III. 5. 
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But the noteworthy fact is that we can prove that the term 
lanp served also as an oath. The Tosephta”* records: Dmo 
vhiff ]aip noira n-nn» 'nb D’ODn 

iDxy nbn TB"^ reads in this Baraitah 

pip "'na nr na imD» -|^ bD^tw . . . rh^y m n ^ ]3ip m n. 
But the Palestinian Talmudic literature makes no distinction 
between laip nn and ]aipn. TP”« states repeatedly: imo laipn, 
if a man said ''the Korban** his vow is null, for this term im- 
plies that the man swore by the Korban itself C*t6v KOpfidv*'). 
That the term "the Korban" was employed by the Jews as an 
oath is also expressly recorded by Josephus"^ who asserts: 
\iy€L ykp 6 tl KoiKhovaiv ol TvpLo)v vbpoi ^eviKohs 6pK0V5 
bpvheiv, kv oh perk tlvo)v &Wci)v Kal t6v KaXobpevov 6pKov 
Kop^kv KarapL^pel, Trap' ovSevl 6*&v ovtos evped^elr) TrXifv 
pbvois *lov6aLoLSt SrjXol 5\ c!>s Av etiroi rts, Ik rijs ped^epprjvevb- 
pevos dtaXkKTOV Scopov i^eov, "He (Theophrastus) says that the 
Tyrian laws prohibit the use of foreign oaths, among which he 
also counts the oath called "Korban". This oath will be found 
in no other nation except the Jews, and, translated from the 
Hebrew, it means something like 'God’s gift’." 

The prohibition of the oath "Korban" by the Tyrian laws 
as a ^evLKbs 8pxos could have sense only if it were a real oath,“* 
but not a private vow in ordinary speech.”’ 

The Jewish populace swore in real earnest by "the Korban," 
as they swore "by the fig-picker,"”® and in both cases the 
Rabbis could not recognize the validity of such an oath. The 
term pipn {rbv Koppkv) was a distinct oath, and as such was 

Nedarim 1. 2, 276ii, ed. pr. and Cod. Vienna. 

Read: nViy[n] pnpln] . 

*** Cod. Vienna: which is equal to I'W. 

XM «]a-ipa. See below n. 129. 

Ibid. 13a. 

Ibid. I. 3, 37a. 

Cont. Ap. I. 167. 

*** See E. Ziebarth, de iureiurando in iure graeco quaestiones, p. 15-16. 

**9 Josephus speaks of an oath by the word “Korban". Halevy, Doroth 
Harishonim I^, p. 314 seq. and his followers misunderstood the passage 
totally. 

See above, p. 127. 
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null in the uncertain formulas,*” because it converted them into 
oaths, and an oath by the Korban is not valid. 

But there were vague terms used in uncertain formulas 
whose validity was contested by differences of opinions. The 
Mishna*” records: 'n ,tid« **31 ... p"ip 

DDH i? ]n-ip lanpo ]aipn .^no min', ^Tf one says: 

'Korban . . . that I shall not eat anything of yours’, he is for- 
bidden. R. Juda permitted [him]. [If he says] 'the Korban’ [or] 
'as a Korban’ [or] ‘Korban’ be that which I might eat of yours, 
he is forbidden.” 

The latter clause contains a distinct vow-formula,”^ and 
therefore even R. Juda admits that the vow is valid regardless 
of the introductory term. But the former clause contains an 
uncertain formula, ”3 and since it is the introductory term which 
determines the character of the whole formula, R. Juda takes it 
as a worthless oath, and as such it is not binding. TP ad loc. 
explains the difference of opinion between R. Juda and the 
sages as follows: no .tid« l^ipB .nmo laipn 'mn Koy bj 

inD« I’nn .imo wm ]a-ipn idikd imp mv 'n .imp 

nD« pipB I 3 "ip [im»n], ‘‘Everybody admits that if a 
man introduced [an uncertain vow-formula] with ‘the Korban’ 
(i. e. the distinct term of an oath), he is not bound; if he used 
the word ‘as a Korban’ (i. e. the distinct term of a vow) he is 
bound; the difference of opinion arises when a man said (in 
uncertain vow-formulas) ‘Korban’. R. Juda considers him as if 
he said ‘‘the Korban” and decides that he is not bound, but the 
sages consider him as if he said ‘as a Korban’ and rule that he 
is bound.” 

TP mentions here only the term "Korban””® which is equated 
by the sages to "as a Korban,” the typical vow- term. Their 

Like i? pnpn. See above, p. 129. 

”* Nedarim I. 4. 

”3 This is the reading of all the old editions of the Mishna (including 
the Mishna in TP). 

" 1 ^ above, p. 129. 

M5 See ibidem. 

Implying also its specific names like nmo, etc., as listed in the 
Mishna. 
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reason was probably that since the usual dedication term was 
pnp, we must treat even uncertain formulas like laip 

as binding and make them legal vows by taking the word laip 
as pips. Only when the man used the distinct ]aipn “the 
Korban” is he said to have sworn by the Korban and is not 
bound. But any other vague term which in the view of the 
Rabbis is a worthless oath is not binding in uncertain formulas. 

The Tosephta”* teaches: ^ n ' a D'^anT 

naroa naro^ naro ^a^na ^a’n^ 
pai pa p^ina .imo bD^H vh .iidw hD^H 

11D« nV “If one says: Jerusalem, [or] by Jerusalem,”’ [or] 

by Jerusalem, the Temple . . . the altar . . . the ram, [or] by the 
ram ... in all these cases, [if he says] : whatever I might eat of 
yours, he is forbidden ; I shall not eat of yours, he is permitted. 
[If he said] Hullin,*** [or] by Hullin, [or] by Hullin he is for- 
bidden, whether he said: ‘what I might eat of yours*, or T shall 
not eat of yours*.*’ All the terms mentioned in the first clauses 
of the Tosephta were also current as oath-terms among the 
people. The Jews used to swear by Jerusalem, by the Temple, 
by the altar*^* and probably by the other objects enumerated in 

”7 In distinct oath-formulas even the term ]3"ip is taken as an oath and 
is not binding, see Mishna Nedarim II. 2 and commentaries ad loc. 

Nedarim I. 3 (ed. prin.). 

This is the meaning of o’Vm’V, and not “for Jerusalem,” see my 
article in the annual mp vu, ed. Lewin vol. V, p. 181 seq , where many in- 
stances are quoted to show that in Palestine they used the prepositional 
prefixes V and 3 indiscriminately (Comp the relation between els and kv 
in the Greek Koine. See Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 63 and p. 234-235). TB 
Yoma 84a (and parallel) relates that R. Johanan swore to a matron Mni’HV 

hV “By the God of Israel, I shall not reveal it.” But he did 

reveal it and offered the excuse that what he meant was that he would not 
reveal it to the Ckxl of Israel (taking in its simple meaning: to the 

God), but he would reveal it to His people. However, the use of MiiVkV in- 
stead of MiiVio did not raise any suspicion in the eyes of the matron, because 
it was quite normal to use both prepositions interchangeably. See Additional 
Note below p. 142. 

With a 3, as it is in ed. pr. and Cod. Vienna. Ed. Zuckerxnandel 
reads: 0 *Vvit 3, which is probably an emendation after TB ibid., 13a. 

^ I. e. not consecrated, ordinary objects. 

^ See Strack and Billerbeck, “Kommentar” I, p. 333, 334-335. 
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our Baraitha. But what does KiD'Ka ''the ram”, ''by the 

ram” mean? Even the early Amoraim*” disagreed widely in their 
explanation of HID'fcO mentioned in the Mishna.*^^ 

In our opinion, HID’K also belongs to the category of the 
popular oaths; it is equal to the common Greek oath, t6v 
Kpibv,^^^ for Kno’K is the exact translation of Kpibs — ram. If 
then a man says ”05 a ram,” which is a distinct vow- 

term he is bound, because we take it to mean the daily burnt- 
offering or something similar,*37 but if he says HlD'fcO we 

may take it either as a worthless oath or as a binding vow. 
The Tosephta, therefore, drew a distinction between a definite 
vow-formula and a clear oath-formula ("l^ hD^H nh). 

In the former case everyone of the terms, such as "by Jerusalem,” 
or ''by the ram,” etc. binds the man; since he used it in a dis- 
tinct vow-formula we regard him as if he said: ''-45 Jerusalem,” 
or **As the ram”*^* etc. But if he used it in a definite oath- 
formula all these terms, taken at their face value, are declared 
worthless and the oath is not binding.*^’ If however the man 
used the term "Hullin” he is bound anyway because one never 
swears by "Hullin” and we must perforce interpret it as intro- 
ducing a binding vow.*^® 

But the Tosephta has not determined the status of the com- 
mon uncertain formula bsiK when it is introduced 

with any of these terms (such as: ''by Jerusalem” or "by the 
ram” etc.). It is however certain that in this case these terms 


TP Nedarim I. 3, 37a; BR LVI. 9, 607a. 

*J4 Nedarim I. 3. 

See Starkie’s notes to Aristopanes, Wasps 83, p. 124; P. Meinhardt, 
De forma et usu iuramentorum, p. 74. But, of course, it is also possible 
that the people, in their vulgar talk, termed the *‘Korban'’, ram, see TB 
Shabbath 32a (bottom). 

Mishna 1. c. 

w See note 133. 

^ Which are binding. See Mishna 1. c. 

w See Me’iri Nedarim 13a s. v. idh in the name of rv 

See TB Nedarim 11b. The Babylonian Amoraim had a different 
tradition, but the reading as preserved in QUr Tosephta is in nccord with the 
Palestinian Halacha, 
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are not binding.*^* The rule of the Palestinian Halacha was that 
all the ordinary uncertain formulas introduced with terms such 
as . . . naron . • • (“ *By Jerusalem’ 

that I shall not ... or ‘by the Temple* that I shall not ... or 
‘by the Altar’ that I shall not . . .”) etc. are not binding. A man 
is bound by an oath only when it contains the word nyUB? or 
His name (or His attributes) ; an oath by any other holy object 
does not bind the man. An exception was made only for the 
word ]aip because people were in the habit of dedicating objects 
to the Temple by using this word, and TP*<* concluded that 
when a man says imp, “Korban”, we take him to mean p"ip3 
“As a Korban, and he is bound. 

We have therefore no ground for doubting the statement 
that according to the Pharisees he who swears by the Temple is 
not bound, but he who swears by its gold is bound; he who swears 
by the Altar is not bound, but he who swears by the gift that is 
upon it is bound}^^ For when a person, in ordinary speech, 
swears by the gold of the Temple or by the gift of the Altar 
we regard him as if he said pipD. It seems to me that the Jews 
used to vow and swear not only by “Korban”, which comprises 
sacrifices as well as the ‘‘gold (treasury) of the Temple, but 
also by anr or tripon pn which is equivalent to jmp. And 
only by assuming this proposition shall we be able to under- 
stand the very obscure passage in the so-called “Covenant of 
Damascus mpon )inai onrai maa Noon nymn lino 


Whoever is familiar with the Mishnaic style will realize that by its 
middle clause which rules that these terms are not binding in distinct oath- 
formulas, the Tosephta did not exclude the common uncertain formulas, it 
speaks of the distinct oath-formulas only for stylistic reasons, viz. to em- 
phasize that even in this case the man is bound when he introduced them 
with the term “Hullin'*. 

Nedarim I. 4, 37a. 

pips iDUts ]3ip, namely “the object is forbidden to me like a Korban “ 
Matt. XXIII. 16: 6lv dftdou J'aV ob8kv hony 5s 8*8.v dfjLday 
kv TV ^ov vaov, 6fpeL\€L . . . ds iv ry ^vaiaarrjpLifi ohSkv 

5s byJxrQ kv rcji 5dipv rv kvLvta alfrov, btpeLKei. 

Joseph., Bella Jud. II. 9.4, 175; .. . rbv Updv i^aravpbv, Ka\elraL 8k 
Kopfimav. See also Matt. XXVII. 6. 

^ Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries I, p. 6i6. 
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Schechter*^^ translated: “And to separate from the wealth of 
wickedness which is contaminated by a vow and a curse and 
from the wealth of the Sanctuary/' Charles*^* translated: “And 
to hold aloof from the polluted wealth of wickedness under a 
vow and a curse and from the wealth of the Sanctuary/* Both 
of them correct ]^7\2^ to thus connecting tnpon ]^n with 
]in. But there is no need to emend the text: Din, 113 and 
Bnpon Jin ( = ]aip) are all of them terms of vows (and oaths), 
and the translation is: “And to separate from the polluted*^® 
wealth of wickedness^*® under a vow, curse and Korban/**** 

The scholars have misunderstood the part of the Rabbis in 
their struggle with the common people in matters of oaths. The 
Rabbis taught that only the word (or its substitutes) or 

the mention of His name (or His attributes) are binding in an 
oath. The swearing by all other objects, holy as they may be, 
is not valid. 

*47 p. XXXVIIL *4* Pseudep., p. 813. 

*4» A play on Lev, XXI 1. 2. 

MafjLO)vd Tjjs ddiKlas (Charles ibid , p. 809 n. 11) See also Strack and 
Billerbeck, Kommentar 11, p 220. 

This document abounds in good Hebrew words and expressions which 
occur in Rabbinic literature in greater number than all editors of it were 
aware of. So the word (p IOiq) in the sense of “the following morning” 

occurs not only in Mishna Bikkurim (111 2), but also in Seder 01am (V, ed. 
A. Marx, p 14, See variants ibid, and Prof. Marx’s note in the German 
translation, p. 22). 

We read further (p. lOii)* no D’Diy’oi D’oa i^nT 

n pH. All the editors gave it a far-fetched interpretation. The 
correct translation is* “No man shall wash in filthy water or [in water] that 
is less than a “Mar‘eil”. . . that does not contain [water of the quantity] of 
a Mar'eil.” is a good Hebrew word already found in Tosephta (Kelim, 
Baba Mezia, VII, 58Si5, in Cod. Vienna): ^ n i D a » nyaiH (Zucker- 
mandel and ed. pr. read: pmD3»!). Koheleth Rabba (11.20, ed. pr.) mentions: 

h(?d, but the parallel Vayyikra Rabba (XXV.5) reads: n'^yno. This 
word is rendered in the parallel Tanhuma (Kedoshim 8, ed. Buber p. 76): 
^113 Vd, “A big hamper” (See my remarks in Tosefeth Rishonim III, p. S3, 
n. 15). This ^113 (»=^«yio) is, it seems to me, no other than a kind of the 

D’^n3 (or d'sid) D’HID, “big hampers," regarding which it is stated (Tosephta 
Kelim, Baba Mezia, V. 1, 58321; Sifra, Shemini VI. 7, ed. Weiss, 53a): niDip 
O'yann ]’pinD . . . D'Vn3 ]’HDm m^n3, “Big baskets and big hampers . . . 
which hold forty Seah of liquid," namely, the legal measure of a Mikwa 
(See Menahotb XII. 4 and elsewhere). 
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The people however did not listen to them. The large Jewish 
masses in their excessive piety did not discriminate between real 
oaths and spurious ones. They had the same reverence for all of 
them. We have already related the story^s* of the man who 
swore in the court by the life of the fig-picker and had his oath 
accepted by his opponent, although the latter could originally 
have demanded a really legal oath. 

The oath by the life of the fig-picker, absurd as it was in the 
eyes of the Rabbis, was nevertheless serious in the opinion of 
the common people. Even in monetary disputes it seemed 
adequate to them to serve as surety for the truth. 

We have a most instructive passage in confirmation of our 
statement, which was misunderstood by the commentaries and 
unnoticed by the scholars. TP*s3 quotes a Baraitha of the House 
of Rab (III c.)* I'lma 'am ]d j'-imo ]7\^ ]"3D 

nb -ina Nnn mD'Nn ina 

«n ]mpn ]iaD id'd ]"ya pin .ybm vi2i 

□'•mn ^3 1HW2 ib id'D hdh .nb nnnm bD. 'Whence- [do we 
know] that one should not take and nullify those vows (or oaths) 
which Heaven has permitted to you, but which the people treat 
as forbidden? From the passage: 'He shall not profane his word* 
(Num. XXX.3), one should not make his word ‘hullin*.*^^ They 
(i. e. the sages) had thought [that this rule applied only to vows 
and oaths] like 'the Korban* in an oath~formula^^^ [but the 
Baraitha] came to teach us [that this rule applies] to all other 
things as well.” 

When we compare this passage to the parallel sources**® we 
realize how much more enlightening our passage is than its 
parallels. Here we are clearly told that the people**^ scrupulously 

Above p. 127. 

Nedarim II. 1, 37b. 

Profane, ordinary as opposed to holy. 

Which is worthless, see above p. 130. 

Tosephta Nedarim IV. 6, 27922; TB ibid., 81b. 

DIM 'aa. In TB ibid, we have a general statement regarding the proper 
behavior in the presence of “others'* (Comp. R. Hisda’s explanation of onnn 
in TB Pesahim 51a, top) who treat permitted thing as forbidden. Strack 
and Billerbeck, “Kommentar** to I Corinth. VIII. 9 seq., recorded no Tal- 
mudic parallels. 
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observed the vows and oaths which were not binding by the 
Law. We have here explicit evidence that the oath **by the 
Korban** impn) was respected by the people despite the 

unanimous opinion*®* that such an oath is worthless. Moreover, 
the Palestinian Talmud adds that this rule applies to many 
other similar oaths. 

Now, there can be no doubt that oaths like *'by the life of 
the head”*®’ or ”by heaven and by earth”*®® were highly respected 
by the people. The pious Jewish masses were even content with 
such oaths when taken by their opponents in the courts.*®* 

Thus, the opinion that an oath by the Altar or by the Temple 
or by heaven,*®* by the earth, or by Jerusalem, or by the head*®® 
is binding is neither more nor less than the opinion prevalent 
among the Jewish unlearned masses ("iiD’bd ]n2 I’jma uiH ’am) in 
defiance of the standards set up by the learned sages. However 
certain Rabbis did not entirely disregard the feelings of the 
populace. We have seen that the House of Rab respected 
the belief of the masses and forbade to slight this kind of 
oaths. *®4 

Moreover Maimonides*®® decided: D’ora yaB^ae? ’D 

IT I’K inn Hxa’m 

nyiaK?, “When a man swears by heaven, by earth, by the sun and 
by similar objects his oath is null although he had in mind Him 
Who created all these objects.” The example of a Jew swearing 
by the sun is very striking. As far as I know there is no direct 
instance of such an oath in ancient Talmudic literature.*®®* Yet 
Maimonides hardly invented this instance; he probably found 
his statement in a Rabbinic source (which is now lost) and 

See above p. 131. 

Mishna Sanhedrin III. 2 and parallels. 

Ibid , Shebuoth IV. 13. 

See above p. 127. Comp. Mishna ibid. 

Matt. XXIII, 20-22. 

Ibid. V, 34-36. 

Comp, also Sifre I (153, ed. Horovitz, 2003) and the reading of ms. 
D'Dsn vnio ibid. Perhaps the vague word nnonn (utterance) designated 
promissory utterances confirmed by popular oaths. 

Mishneh Tora, hilkoth Shebuoth XI 1. 3. 

See however below. 
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combined the examples cited there with those of the Mishna,*®® 
as he usually does. 

We likewise know that the oath by the sun, rbv iJXtoi/, was 
very popular with the Greeks.*®^ Philo*®* recommends swearing 
by the sun and the stars, and it is thereupon likely that his 
recommendation is based on a usage in vogue among the Jewish 
masses. 

This assumption will explain an obscure passage in TP*®* 
which reads: «TyT *1 "iDH .wn won nh ,D-in «TJDp -in 

niP «^i noiwn .«in maa ''Bar Kappara (III c.) included 
'Heres* [among the binding substitutes of Q-in]. Now, does not 
Din [also] mean a potsherd? (why then is it binding?) R. Ze'ira 
said it is grandiloquent*’® speech*’* [as it is written]: 'That com- 
mandeth the sun and it shineth not' ” (Job IX. 7). 

Thus, R. Ze'ira took it for granted that the man who used 
the term Din in an oath designated the sun by it, bearing in 
mind ‘Him Who commandeth it\ According to the accepted 
law*’* such an oath is not valid, but Bar Kappara seems to have 
adopted the view of those sages who did not entirely reject the 
popular worthless oath.*’^ 

We can now summarize the conflict between the opinion of 
the majority of the learned Rabbis and the popular belief of the 
masses in the domain of oaths and vows. The people in their 
fear of the real oath began to swear not only by holy objects 
(like Jerusalem, the Temple, the Altar, the Korban etc.) but by 
all kinds of matter, beginning with the heaven, earth, sun etc. 
and ending with the absurd oaths like “by the fish-nets“ and 
“by the life of the fig-picker,“*’^ No sooner did the absurd ex- 

Shebuoth IV. 13. 

See Hirzel, der Eid p 24 (note). 

See above p. 124 

*®» Nedanm I. 2. 37a (and parallel). 

*7® This 18 the meaning of maj here, as can be ascertained from TP 
Sanhedrin VII. 16, 25d. The usual interpretation of the passage does not 
change our general argument below. 

D-in was no longer used in the meaning of **8un*\ 

«ra See Maimonides, quoted above p. 137. 

See above p. 137. 

^74 See above p. 127 and p. 128. 
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pression become a fixed oath-term, than the people tended to 
use a substitute for it,*’® thus progressing from the stupid to 
the ridiculous. Some Rabbis were ready to make concessions to 
the excessive popular zeal,*’^ but the majority, in their hatred 
of ‘'foolish saints who wear out the world”*” abode by the 
strict opinion of the law that all these popular oaths are null 
and worthless. 

But the Jewish masses also invented all kinds of substitutes 
for such valid and binding terms as "na, onn, TU, imp etc., 
in order to avoid, for one reason or another, the utterance of 
these terms. In such cases the Rabbis had to confirm a great 
part of the substitutes; here they had to accept the rule*’® that 
in matters of vows and oaths we follow the language of the 
people. From the large number of substitutes they had to 
choose and select only the proper and adequate ones, and they 
concluded:*” nwi n'ymh 

nvaa^D ]rh “No 

human being has the right to add more terms (substitutes) to 
those selected by the ancients ... No human being has the 
right to add more terms to those selected by the Mishnayoth.'* 

In conclusion we shall finish our chapter with the explanation 
of an obscure oath pronounced by a Gentile, as recorded in 
Talmudic literature. Sifre*®® and TB*®* have preserved a peculiar 
story about a man who succeeded in controlling his violent 
passion. According to it there was a certain man who had 
always been very observant regarding the wearing of fringes 
Once he learned of a very beautiful courtesan in the 
coastal cities (o'n who received four hundred gold pieces 

for her favors; he at once sent her the sum and arrived at her 
house. When he disrobed, however, his fringes “slapped him in 

X7S Tosephta Sanhedrin V. 1, 42228. See above p. 128, n. 99. 

See above p. 137 and p. 138. 

See Mishna Sota III. 4. 

TP Nedarim VI. 1, 39c and parallels; TB ibid. 30b and parallels. 
(dih ]wh inn Dm» laVn). 

xw TP Nazir I. 1, 51a. Comp, also TB ibid. 10a and above p. 17, n. 14. 

I, US, ed. Horovitz, p. 12817. 

Menahoth 44a. 
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the face"; he abandoned his purpose and sought to withdraw. 
"By the Gappa (nw) of Rome," she swore — I will not let you 
go till you tell me what blemish you saw in me — etc. 

Many interpretations were given to the courtesan’s oath by 
'on hw nw.*®* Among others Loew**^ mentions Sachs* suggestion 
that ncj is iyiiwrj, "Love of Rome"; he correctly rejects it, 
remarking that this word still remains an unsolved riddle; this is 
also the opinion of Horovitz.**^ 

It seems quite certain to me that 'Dm nw really means 
&yiLTf7i of Rome, but refers not to some obscure love of Rome, 
but to the famous goddess — Isis, who was called iiydTrrj. In an 
invocation of Isis*** we read : 

(col V, 1. 94) : iv A<j)poL^ ipiXlap' iv 2Jrp[ir£o]j'[os 
Trifpyq) ’EXXiSa, iiya&iip . . . 

(1. 104): iv HipaaLS XareLvriv . . . 

(1. 109): iv 'IraXla iL[y&]7rriv i>€ 

£)v. 

At Dora*®* fisis was called] ‘Affection’, At Straton’s 
Tower**7 — ‘Greek’, ‘Good’. . . In Persia — ‘Latin’, In Italy — 
‘Love of gods’." 

Thus, we have contemporary evidence**® that at the coast 
cities of Palestine Isis was called "Affection" or "Greek", and 
it is almost certain that the disciple of R. Hiyya*®’ who studied 
in Galilee visited a courtesan who lived in Caesarea which was 
termed D'H 'DID. The oath "By Isis" — ij Trapd yvvat^l i^eds 
KaXoupivri ^^^ — is only natural in the mouth of a courtesan, 

*** See Loew in Krauss’ LW p 182. 

Ibidem. 

Sifre ad loc , p 129 n. 2. 

Oxyr. Pap XI, 1380, p. 197. 

Tantura, in the vicinity of Caesarea. 

*•7 Caesarea. 

This invocation of Isis was written in the second century, approximately 
the period of the occurrence of our story. 

*•* Or R. Meir. See Horovitz ad loc. 

“Who 18 called goddess by women, “ as stated in the famous inscrip- 
tion of Jos. 1. 15. See the facsimile in Deissmann’s Light etc. between 
p. 138-139. 
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especially when we remember that Isis took the place of Venus*’* 
by whom*’* the courtesans had been previously swearing.*’^ 

The oath «Dm KW is recorded once more in TB*’^ in the 
name of a Gentile. R. Juda the Patriarch*’* (III c.) com- 
missioned R. Oshaia to debate with this Gentile. The latter, 
who apparently was in a position to harm the Jews, was a 
Roman official*’® who lived in the same place as R. Oshaia, *’7 
the head of the school in Caesarea.*’® That a Roman, stationed 
at a place in whose vicinity Isis was called swore by the 

iv TraXfa kyiLTrriv is natural and understandable. 


See Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquit^s etc III, 580b 
and n. 18 ibidem. 

See £. Ziebarth, de iureiurando in iure graeco quaestiones, p. 15. 

We must record here that ms awn viio reads in the Sifre ’om Kirso 
(instead of ’om hsj) which might mean, crvkvdu) by Rome See the Latin 
lexicons s v. spondeo But this reading has no support whatever in the mss. 
of both TB and Sifre. 

Pesahim 87b. 

This IS the only correct reading, see oneiD ’pnpi ad loc , p 268 n. 
200. This reading is also corroborated by Seder Eliyyahu Rabba (XI ed. 
Friedmann, p 54) which drew from a different source. The reading of the 
editions and ms. Munich is erroneous, for R Hanina would not call R. Oshaia 
“a disciple”, whereas the Patriarch, R. Juda the Second, by virtue of his 
office may have permitted himself to term R. Oshaia ”diBciple” in order to 
show the Gentile that even his pupil will be able to give him the right answer. 

The text of TB reads hj’O which very often means Gentile, especially 
in sources originating in Palestine (See Krauss LW I, p. XV, n. 2). Seder 
Eliyyahu Rabba ibid, states clearly that the man who questioned R. Juda 
the Patriarch was a ]i03n, ijyendfp, a general. Similarly, TB (Aboda Zara 6 b) 
records that a I’D presented the same Rabbi Juda the Patriarch with money, 
whereas the parallel story in TP (ibid. I. 1, 39b) mentions nj’pn (dovicrivapias, 
ducenanus) instead of ]' 0 . In both cases the ]*o was a heathen Roman official. 

Where the Patriarch often came on account of his office. 

1*8 xp Terumoth X. 3. 47a and elsewhere. Comp, also the reply of 
Philippus to R. Erasha in Midrash Tehilim IX. 9, p. 86 . 
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Additional Note (to p. 132, n. 129) 

As for the action of R. Johanan he used here the so called (TotpiariKbi 
6pKOS (comp, also Joseph. Bel. Jud. VI. 6.1) which was also practiced by the 
Greeks (See Hirzel, Der Eid, p. 44 seq.). In the Jewish courts the sophistic 
oath was done away with by a special declaration which warned the swearer 
that he is adjured not according to his own mind, but according to the will 
of the court and of God (See TP Sota VII. 1, 21b and parallels; TB Shebuoth 
39a and parallels; comp, the anecdote related in Pesiktha Rabbathi, ed. 
Friedmann 113a and parallels; TB Nedarim 25a). 

Grotius (de iure Mli ac pacis II 8, ed. Het. Tromp, p. 361) writes: It 
tamen hanc except ionem habeat, nisi qui iurat sciat, aut probabiliter credat 
ab eo quicum negotium est verba aliter accipi nam dictis ipsis testem adhibens 
Deum debet dicta facere verba, quomodo putat intelhgi. £t hoc est quod 
idem ait Cicero: Quod ita iuratum est, ut mens deferentts conciperet fieri 
oportere, id servandum est. “This is so with the exception of the case in 
which you who swear, know or believe that he with whom you have to do 
takes your words otherwise* for in taking God to witness his words he ought 
to perform them as he supposes them to be understood So Cicero" (We 
shall quote his actual words presently) “formulates that only an oath which 
has been sworn as the mind of the proposer (adjurer) thought that it ought 
to be performed is binding." (See the sources recorded in note 9 ibidem) 

TB (Nedarim 28a) and the “Gemara" in the minor tract Kalla (ed. 
Koronel 3b, Higger 19232) recommend resorting to the sophistic oath in case 
of extreme emergency. But in Palestinian literature there is no trace of 
advice to such effect. Where the above-mentioned TB suggests a sophistic 
oath, TP (Nedarim III. 5, 38a) simply remarks: hV idik 'i 

]*ddidVi pmnVi pnnb nn yaw wa, *‘R. Ishmael (I-II c.) said, [it is 
written] *Ye shall not swear by My name falsely' (Lev XIX 12), but you may 
swear to murderers, to robbers and to tax-gatherers" (who were put in the 
category of robbers by the Jews of Palestine. See Prof. L. Ginzberg noipo 
nosns ns^nn p. 11). In this case the attitude of the Palestinian scholars 
approximated that of the strict and honest Romans. According to Cicero 
(de officiis III XXIX 107) we can refuse a pirate the price fixed for ransom; 
with him (i. e. the pirate) we can have no promises, no oaths that are mutually 
binding (cum hoc nec fides debet nec lusiurandum esse commune). The 
same opinion is uttered by Brutus in his speech in the Capitol (Appian, 
civil wars, II. XIX. 139): “no faith, no oath will ever bind the Romans to 
the tyrant" (obbh Turrbv kart Tcu/ualots Tpds rhpavvov obb* t^opKOv), 

We may therefore assume with certainty that the interpretation of the 
“Gemara" in the above-mentioned minor tract Kalla, according to which 
R. Akiba took a sophistic oath, is a later explanation, adapted to the Halacha 
of the Babylonian Talmud. In Palestine it was probably understood literally: 
R. Akiba swore only with his lips but not with his heart (yaw HS’py 't n’n 
jf? rnsra,) and in case of emergency such oaths were not binding 
as they were not when sworn to murderers and robbers. 
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Cicero (de officiis III, XXIX. 108) maintains: Quod enim ita iuratum 
est, ut mens conciperet fieri opportere, id servandum est: quod aliter, id 
si non fecerit, nullum est periurium. “An oath which has been sworn in such 
a manner that in the mind [of the swearer] there was an idea present that it 
ought to be performed, must be kept. But in the case of an oath, in which 
it 18 otherwise (i. e. in which the swearer did not think at the time he swore 
it that it ought to be performed), is not perjury to break it.’’ (See H. A. 
Holden’s notes in his edition p. 436, where he refers to Grotius who mis- 
understood the words of Cicero). 

Even more explicit are Cicero’s words when he says (ibid.): Non enim 
falsum iurare periurare est, sed, quod ex animi tui sentent%a mans, sicut 
verbis concipitur more nostro, id non facere penurium est, “Perjury does not 
consist in swearing falsely but in not fulfilling what you have sworn upon 
your conscience, as our law-formulas express it.’’ (See A. Stickney’s notes in 
his edition p. 337). Thereupon Cicero quotes the famous passage of Euripides 
(Hippol 612) : ii y'Kixra’ 6ixi>nox’, 4 (pp^v hiipmos, “My tongue has sworn, 
but my heart is unsworn.’’ 

R. Akiba swore with his tongue but not with his heart, and according to 
the Jewish law prevailing in Palestine this oath was not binding when taken 
under duress. 



GREEK AND LATIN PROVERBS 
IN RABBINIC LITERATURE 


We had occasion, in another connection,* to point out that 
Rabbinic literature contains Greek proverbs in the original 
language. This can be accepted as a well established fact. But 
the question arises whether some of the Aramaic proverbs of 
the Rabbis do not represent translations from the Greek* or 
Judaized adaptations of such adages. 

TB** records a few adages in the name of Bar Kappara,’ and 
among them we read: pato T3 <«piwa *Dna tonp 

* Above p. 38 nn. 51 and 51a. 

■ R. Eleazar, who quoted (see previous note) the proverb irapA PaaiXkus 
6 vb^os 6.ypa<pos in the original, somehow elaborated it in Hebrew and said 
(see above p. 38): *'When a human king issues a law, if he wishes he obeys 
it, otherwise [only] others obey it etc Dio Cassius (LIII 28) records that 
the Roman Senate accorded Augustus (24 BCE) the rights of supremacy 
over both himself and the laws, so that he might obey those laws he wishes to 
observe and disregard those he does not wish to abide by (. . aurofcpdrcup Kal 
iavTOV Kal TCJv vdptav vkvra re haa povXono toloLtj Kal Trbv^* baa b.^ov\obti 
pif irpdrroi). It is very probable that not only the Greek phrase was borrowed 
by R. Eleazar from a Greek source but its Hebrew elaboration as well origi- 
nated in the same source. Martialis (liber spectac XXIX) remarks, sed 
Caesar legi paruit ipse suae, **But Caesar obeyed his own law ” Comp, also 
the Cambridge Ancient History XII, 352, 372 seq. 

According to the tradition of another Rabbinic source (see above p 38, 
n. 51) this phrase was used by Palestinian Rabbis (of the I-II c ) in their 
sermon at Rome. Only a few decades earlier the '*lex de imperio Vespasiano” 
(year 69) was promulgated in the streets of Rome by means of a bronze 
tablet (C.I.L. VI. 930). It reads: legibus plebisque scitis impferator] Caesar 
Vespasianus solutus est. ‘The Emperor Caesar Vespasian is released from 
the laws and the decrees of the [Roman] people.” (Comp. H. T. F. Duck- 
worth, A commentary on the LIII book of Dio Cassius’ Roman History, 
p. 75). The Oriental Rabbis who visited Rome understood the formula 
literally; they utilized this bronze tablet in their sermons and demonstrated 
the difference between an earthly king and the Lord of the world 

** Berakoth 62b. 

i Palestinian Rabbi of the II-IIl c. 

4 This word is found in ms. Coronel. See Rabbinovicz ad loc. 
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I'ar The commentaries disagree in their inter- 

pretation of the passage.^ However, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Roman crier advertised some products in the market. 
In my opinion, we have to vocalize the last word of the pro- 
verb: rsF, buy. Accordingly, the translation is: ^The horn 
(i. e. the praeco, herald) calls in the market of Rome: *Son of a 
figseller, buy thy father’s (i. e. home-grown) figs!’ ” There is no 
ground whatever for doubting the exactness of the information 
given in the Talmud,® but we do not know whence Bar Kappara 
drew his information. It is possible that he received a direct 
report from a Jew who had been to Rome and had heard the 
heralds say that they themselves are “figsellers”, and their 
sons have to buy their own home-grown figs, not imported 
ones. Perhaps the adage heard by the Jew was something like 
“ficorum venditoris fili, paternas ficos erne.” It is also possible 
that the Rabbis drew from a literary source which had some- 
thing like ‘VuxoTTcoXou vU, rd warpLa avKa dybpa^t^J 

s See Rashi ad loc. and Otzar Hageonim I, 1, ed. Dr B M Lewin, p. 

139. 

^ Figs were widely cultivated in Italy. Even Syrian varieties were culti- 
vated as far as the 1st century (See Plin , Hist. nat. XV. 21). 

As for the information given in the Talmud it probably originated in a 
forum pomartum in Rome (In the list of the various markets in Rome by 
Daremberg et Saglio, 111, 1739a, such a market is not recorded). TB Megilla 
6b (according to Rabbinovicz ad loc , p 20, n. 8) mentions also a forum 
avtartum (msiy nsiD pw) m Rome On the various kinds of advertisements 
by the fruitmongers see Daremberg et Saglio ibid., figure 4921. 

7 In the name of Samuel (III c ) TB (Aboda Zara 11b) records another 
proclamation (by the public crier) in Rome on the occasion of the Ludi 
Saeculares (as already noticed by S. Rapoport in I’bo "]ny s. v. th. Comp, 
also H. Blaufuss, Romische Feste etc., NOmberg 1900, p. 31, n. 1): 
’on »Dn ’on ’oni . . . “And they proclaim . . . ‘Let him who 

will see it see it; he who will not see it now will never see it’.“ Here we have 
independent evidence confirming the exactness of the tradition in the Tal- 
mud. Suetonius (Claud. 21.2) remarks about these games: vox praeconis . . . 
invitantis more sollemni ad ludos, quos nec spectasset quisquam nex specta- 
turus esset. “The herald’s proclamation . . . when he invited the people, in 
a solemn manner, to games which no one had ever seen or would ever see 
again.’’ Likewise, Herodian, III. 8 (referred to by Blaufuss ibid.), in descnb- 
ing these games, observes: icfipvKes . . . KaKovvT€$ ^kuv Kal de&oraa^ai 
Tdvras A p-iirt elSov fjLiljTe “Heralds . . . calling everybody to come 
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Here the Talmud states explicitly that the proverb originated 
in the markets of Rome. In this case, what we do not know is 
only whether the proverb which the Rabbis quote in Aramaic 
was translated from Greek or Latin, but sometimes the very 
assumption that the origin of a certain Rabbinic proverb is to 
be traced to the Romans is only a conjecture. 

In Aboth (IV. IS) we read: air nm . . . idih ]□ n^no 

vh^ *‘R. Mathia b. Heresh said ... ‘Be a tail 

to lions and not a head to foxes’.” Z. Frankel® remarks: “This 
saying is very appropriate in the mouth of a Jewish sage who 
resided in Rome.® It seems that he sought to counteract the 
famous saying of Caesar: ‘It is better to be the first man in a 
village than the second man in Rome’.” I. H. Weiss*® pointed 
to TP** in which a proverb to the contrary is quoted, and 
according to him TP likewise had in mind the saying of Caesar. 
Bacher dismisses Weiss’ suggestion as “groundless”.** 

Since the reading in our editions of TP is corrupt, we shall 
quote the true reading of TP: nn «n'3nD .wi'jddd m *3n^nD 
aar mi mh vhno mi nvivh aar 

'aai (read: la^am) la^am. “The proverb is greater (i. e. goes farther) 
than the Mishna; the Mishna teaches: ‘Be a tail to lions and 
not a head to foxes’, and the proverb says: ‘Be a head to foxes 
and not a tail to lions’. And we [also] learned etc.” 

Now the question is whether we have here a genuine Jewish 
proverb opposed to the teaching of the Mishna, or a Jewish 

and see what they have never seen and will never see." Comp, also Claudi- 
anus, de sexto consul. Honorii 390; Zos. II. 5. 

The traces of Palestinian Aramaic in the statement of Samuel indicate 
that the information originated in Palestine, and the Greek words in the 
previous sentence of the passage betray a Greek (literary?) source. 

• mvon ’Dll, p. 130. 

» He was the head of a Talmudic Academy in Rome (II c.). See TB 
Sanhedrin 32b. 

» v»ini nn m II*, p. 110. 

” Sanhedrin IV. 10, 22b. 

” AdT 1, p. 381, n. 1. It may inddentally be noted that none of the 
above scholars took the trouble to give the source in which Caesar's saying 
is recorded. See below n. 17. 

** This M^no is the reading of oVvn ponr, ed. Filipowski, p. 119a. Our 
editions read erroneously 
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adaptation*^ of Caesar’s saying. It seems to me that we have 
every reason to suppose that the Jews knew the Roman proverb 
in Greek. 

TP*s asks : ’^Is not the second grade of Pelusian linen superior 
to the first grade of Indian linen, [why then does the High- 
Priest put on garments of Indian linen instead of second grade 
of Pelusian linen]? ... Is not the second grade of the first class 
oil superior to the first grade of the second class oil, [why then 
does the Mishna consider them equal]?” The answers of TP in 
both cases are* 'cano nyoe;! d»d, “Because the thing bears 
the designation (fame) Trpiirry — first [grade].” 

Here the Rabbis explain that although in the case of oil for 
the Menora they regard the first grade of the lower class as 
equal to the second grade of the higher class, yet in the case of 
the garments of the High-Priest (where their external beauty 
and reputation are taken into consideration) they go so far as 
to prefer the inferior first grade of Indian linen to the superior 
second grade of Pelusian linen. The laws were justified by the 
only argument that the approved inferior items bear the name 
TTpoiros.*® How close to the saying of Caesar! 

The fact that the Rabbis abandoned the Hebrew men- 
tioned in the quoted Mishna and employed the Greek Trpcoros 
(which was not used in Jewish Aramaic) indicates that they 
alluded to a known proverb in Greek which praised the irpcoTOS 

On “lions and foxes” in Jewish proverbs see Bacher in JQR V (1893), 
p. 170 and the various collections of Talmudic proverbs s. v. There is, 
however, one proverb which escaped the notice of all the collectors, on account 
of the corrupt text of the editions. In Kohelet Rabba III. 7 (ed Romm 9d) 
we read that R. Mana was asked by R. Abun (on the relation between the 
two Rabbis see TP Moed Katan III. 7, 83b, top) to say a “word of Tora.” 
Thereupon the former remarked: npna^D^ «nmHi nnay HDD «n, 

which makes no sense whatever. But the first edition reads: nniy noo Kn 
n p 11^ D V (read: «”^yni) H”VynD (read: ’B^no!?) 'vnoi h n » t H i. Midrash 
Haggadol (Lev., p. 193) reads even more clearly: H n i ' n H ]inn Mn 3 y 
]’pn» H’^yni ]’pn». The sense is now quite simple: “A time has 
come for the lions to keep silent and for the foxes to yell.” Comp, also TP 
Yebamoth IX. 5, 10a (bottom). 

« Yoma III. 6, 40d. 

^ TP uses the feminine Tp^mf in agreement with the feminine nV*o. 
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of a low rank above the Seifrepos of a high rank.*^ The aphorism : 
“Be a head to foxes and not a tail to lions** seems therefore to 
be a Jewish formulation of the foreign saying. 

We may add one more example. TP** introduces an adage in 
the name of R. Jannai (III c.): »iDp HDp yn 

'bno. I have shown*’ that this reading which is corroborated by 
many authorities cannot be changed and that KDp is the Aramaic 
form of KThopai. The proverb has to be translated: “If he 
gained, he gained a trifle (literally: a charcoal); if he lost, he 
lost a gem.*’*’* But it is hard to understand why a Greek word 
(which never occurs anywhere else in Rabbinic literature) 
intruded upon the Aramaic. Here again, we shall not go far 
astray if we presume that we have an Aramaic translation (or 
formulation) of a Greek proverb which began with the words: 
el KT^ . . . “If thou gainest . . .** The Jews cleverly Aramaized 
and transformed it into Nop yn etc. 

The immediately following saying of Resh Lakish seems to 
illustrate the above adage. He said: mn “[Dii ruar 

V^'!?p I’Dia torn .inp^ poia yrf? ]'a?D, “If you had sold yourself 
to the lanistae, you would have commanded a high price, but 
now [you have sold yourself] at a low price.** Resh Lakish 
observed that drinking of uncovered water** is an even greater 
act of recklessness than selling oneself to the lanistae, for in the 
latter case he at least receives a considerable sum of money,” 

*7 The famous proverb of Caesar is worded by Plutarch (Caesar XI): 
*E7 Ci) yAv kPovKbuiiv Tapd rofrrois tlvai paWov irpcoros ij irapd 'Pcjp- 
aLot$ dtitr epos. 

Tenimoth VIII. 5, 45d and parallel. 

Tarbiz, vol. V, p. 100. 

A play on HvdpaKes (comp, tv^paxes b ^aavpbs) and &^pa{ (ruby)? 

*» So Cod. Vat. and parallel in Aboda Zara. The editions have pm*?!? 
which may be a corruption of iniiVV, ludani, see Jastrow, s. v. 

« Josep. (cont. Ap. I. 22, 164) calls it D6ara, ^'serpents’ water" 

(See Liddell and Scott s. v. bitl/bs II), i. e. uncovered water, which was 
forbidden to the Jews (Mishna Tenimoth VIII. 4 and elsewhere) for fear 
that a serpent might have tasted it. All the translators of Josep. have mis- 
understood the passage. See my remark in iiswss I, p. 49 in the 

name of my regretted friend B. Solitemik. 

** According to the famous inscription in C^rp. Inscr. Lat. II, 6278 
(with comments by HUbner and Mommsen in Ephem. Epigr. VII, 1890, 
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whereas by drinking uncovered liquid he risks his life for a 
mouthful of fluid. 

Perhaps the previous proverb was also applied to the ludarii, 
who sold their life for money, or, as Seneca*^ expresses himself : 
edunt ac bibunt, quae per sanguinem reddant, 'They eat and 
drink that for which they pay with their blood." The "moral" 
of the adage was: If they gain, they gain money; if they lose, 
they lose their life. Thus, the two sayings complete and explain 
each other. 

This method of inquiry into the reasons for the use by the 
Rabbis of foreign words not otherwise mentioned in Rabbinic 
literature may sometimes guide us to the original sources from 
which the Jewish sages have drawn their lore and thus help us 
solve certain difficulties frequently met with in Palestinian 
Rabbinic literature. 

So, f or inst ance, we read in Tanhuma:*< "rn« nn 

vray fyn •macao 

n’m nanoa oaaaa ,r"ya htw nanoa man n« ran ?ntt^y no 
,»Tna I'D oniH n«n oaaa ay nanon nnca noiy rhw n i d a ' d n 
Him ,w inaay vnt^ ht .monn maa monn id (read: ^?Da) it 
aa'^an n’o .l^aa nrn iprn Dnoat^ vn -imK i^aoDoa ina» acpn .uhd «n”nD 
m^ra m^ra oaaaa man am«. The commentaries misunder- 
stood the whole passage. It has already been pointed out by 
me*^ that the same story is found in TP*® in a contracted form. 
There it is clearly stated that the incident happened near the 
customhouse; the man wanted to smuggle goods into the town 
without paying the customs.*^ The translation of the passage is 
therefore: "This is a story about a proselyte from Bostra. He 
said: 'When I was a heathen I used to consult the idols**; now 

p. 385 seq ) the minimum price for a gladiator was fixed (beginning of the 
fourth quarter of the second century) at one thousand sesterces (see Mommsen 
ibid., p. 413). 

*» Epist. XXXVII. 2. Shoftim 10, 99a (Mantua 1563). 

Tarbiz, vol. II, p. 237 and I, p. 115. 

•« Shabbath VI. 9, 8d. 

*7 On the Jewish attitude towards the right of the Romans to collect 
taxes in Palestine see above p. 142. 

** I. e. the oracle. From TP 1. c. we gather that he used to read the stars 
in order to know if the hour is auspicious for trade. 
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I have become a Jew and it is forbidden to me*. What did he 
do? He saddled his ass, went to town without consulting the 
oracle. When he was about to enter the city he saw its ‘defensor**® 
[and the custom-men] standing at the gate. He was immediately 
frightened and fell from the ass^® which ran away. The [officials] 
who were present there hurried down,** — this undoubtedly 
scared our man all the more — “lifted and supported him saying: 
The [poor] old man fell down*. They brought him to his ass,^* 
and he entered in peace and left in peace.** 

The story is quite understandable in itself, but far more 
light is shed upon it if we compare it with a Greek story re- 
corded by Zenobius -.3* Aeifcojv y&p rts yeo)f>y6s [liXiTos 4<TKois 
els (popfioifs KpiiJAs oiv rots 

(popjiols epjSaXwj^, <bs vwip Kpv&iav b\lyov tl(nrpax^yi<Tbpevos 
T^Xos, lKbpL^€. Too 6* 6pov ireabpTos, ol reXcopaL /Soryt^^dat 
fiovXbpepoL, 2/xat>op 6rt ^crri, Kal birripkyKapTo abrb d>s 
&Te\6)PrjTOP. “A certain peasant named Leucos filled leather- 
bags with honey, put it into baskets (for carrying corn) and 
carried it to Athens. He brought it after having poured barley 
into the baskets, for only a small tariff was levied on barley. 
But the ass fell and when the tax-collectors wanted to help 
[the peasant] they discovered that it was honey and confiscated 
it as smuggled (un taxed) goods.** Here the ass ruined the 
peasant ; when it fell and when the custom-house officials wanted 
to help him they discovered the honey. The Rabbis told a 
similar story ; but in it the proselyte who had faith in God was 
saved by his ass. It kicked him down near the city gate just at 
the time when he noticed the custom-officers and was seized 
with fright. The latter hurried to help him, had sympathy for 
him (attributing his fright to the shock of the fall) and brought 

*» The text reads mw’en which makes no sense. But we know that the 
Spanish scribes used to enclose the ' within the i, so that n could be read n 
and vice versa (See Levita, s. v. ep^o). We can therefore read UDa’Bn 
(Instead of nDa’en), defensor. 

The version in TP 1. c. tells that the ass kicked him down. 

** Which was already within the city together with the goods. 

I. 74. Corpus paroem. graec., ed. Leutsch, Gotingae 1851, p. 26. 
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him to his ass (which was already within the city-bounds) and 
forgot to search it. 

The story was very famous in Greece, as the proverb (re- 
corded by Zenob. ibid.) shows. They used to say: "AXXa fiiv 
Ae{)KO)v X^7€i, &XXa di A€{jk(ji)vos 6vos ‘‘What Leucon 

says and what Leucon’s ass carries are two different things.** 
It has already been noted^^ that the episode was really taken 
from the comedies of Leucon*^ which were acted in the theatres 
of Athens. 

We have seen that the Rabbis probably knew the story, but 
the question is whether they took it directly from a Greek 
source or from a collection of Oriental fables, which may also 
have served as the source of the Greeks. 

One word may possibly solve our question. It was pointed 
out^s that Nahmanides^^ quoted from TP: DUihlDDK mn nva in 

[37'nriD^ n’paBP] . . . lor in [nmob ]nn3 poyno mrrij. “A prose- 
lyte had formerly been an astrologer [and he dealt in stuflP for 
veils]. Once . . . [She left the city^*] etc.** It is very amazing 
that the words which we bracketed are found only in the quota- 
tion by Nahmanides,^’ whereas our editions,^® the Geniza frag- 
ment^* and Sefer Hasidim^* show no trace of it. It cannot be a 
later interpolation, for there is no reason for such an addition. 
The good Palestinian Aramaic also argues against the suspicion 
of an interpolation. Shall we suppose that the phrase was 
accidentally omitted in all mss., originating in at least three 
different countries? This is very improbable. It is more plausible 

M See the editor’s notes. 

wV-IVc BC.E. 

I, p. 114-115. 

A Spanish Rabbi of the XIII c. 

« Me’iri reads: nnanoV nVyi npar. 

According to this version the proselyte was saved from the export-tax. 
Bostra (m Arabia), having been an important transit center for Oriental 
wares, had probably an export-tax. Comp the Tariff of Palmyra in Cooke’s 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 316 seq. 

39 Me'iri is dependent on the latter, as usual. 

49 First edition printed in Italy and based on four mss. 

4* Egypt. 

4* Germany. See the reading in imvBB 'oVmnM ibid. 
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to suppose that this is a case of a deliberate omission. The 
scribes sometimes omitted what they did not understand, espe- 
cially foreign words.^^ Since Nahmanides is the only authority^ 
who records this addition, the suggestion that the word be 
slightly emended is quite warranted. We have only to transpose 
the letters and read Since on the one hand, never 

occurs in Rabbinic literature and on the other, is very 

frequent in TP,^® it is no wonder that the scribes misread or 
misspelt for riD'^D. Other scribes deliberately omitted the 
entire phrase because it was unintelligible. If our conjecture is 
true, then the Rabbis stated that the proselyte dealt in honey 
ju^Xtros), exactly as the peasant does in the story of 
Leucon. The use of the Greek word — a hapaxlegomenon in 
Talmudic literature — testifies in favor of a Greek source. 

The probability that the Rabbis and the heathen writers 
often drew from earlier Oriental fables and proverbs indepen- 
dently of one another may be illustrated by the following com- 
parisons, which are very important both for the study of the 
history of Rabbinic sources and that of classic literature. 

We read in the Satyricon of Petronius (I c.) 31: vinum 
dominicum ministratoris gratia est. It was already noticed by 
the early editors of the Cena Trimalchionis that we have a 
proverb here. Dr. Zielinski^^ pointed to Aristoph. (Eq. 1205): 
rod Trapai^hros ^ (‘The favor is his who served it”), and 
he surmised the existence of a proverb which read something 
like: 5€(77r6(7i;i^os (SecTTroTtxds) olvos, rod irapa^ivTOs 
(“The wine is the master's, the favor the butler's”), which 
Petronius also quoted. 

Here again Rabbinic literature comes to the aid of the 
classics. The proverb in full is quoted by Raba (IV c.) in TB:^* 

« See my remarks in Tosefeth Rishonim I, p. 212 (bottom) and IV, p. 
181. The Greek sentences from Midrash Shir Hashirim quoted above p 45 
and Introduction n. 30 are missing in Cod. Francf. (as I am informed by 
Prof. M. Kaplan). Comp, also noM niH ad loc. 

44 See above, n. 39. 

4s 0 and o, i and * are often interchangeable in mss. 

4« Even the combination (|nm) occurs twice in TP, see Jastrow 

s. V. nmol?. 

47 Philologus LXIV, p. 20. ^ Baba Kamma 92b. 
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fcCiU'tD nnoV «-|0n, which Rashi explains to mean: 'The 
wine is the master’s, the thanks [belong] to the butler.” Tosa- 
photh^’ interpret it to mean: "The wine is the master’s, the 
favor®® the butler’s,” i. e. it is in the butler’s power to serve 
either good or cheap wine. A Midrash is quoted by Tosaphoth 
in support of their opinion. The context in Petronius (where the 
butler is indebted to the guests for their intervention in his 
favor and therefore promises them good wine) agrees better with 
the connotation given by Tosaphoth. 

Again, we read in the Satyricon 38: sociorum olla male 
fervet, "The pot of a company cooks badly.” Bacher®* has 
already shown that this proverb is identical with the adage in 
TB:®* «T"ip «D'Dn nh «"n'p, ”A pot of a company 

is neither hot nor cold.” 

Further we read (ibid. 45) : qui asinum non potest, stratum 
caedit, "He who cannot beat his donkey beats the saddle.” 
Midrash Tanhuma®® quotes a proverb (hm) in the name of R. 
Hiyya®^ (a Babylonian Rabbi who immigrated to Palestine): 
HDiHn m HDD nonn nn 'd, word for word as we 

find in the Satyricon. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the famous story of the 
Ephesian Widow related in the Satyricon (111) was most prob- 
ably known to the Rabbis,®® as already noted by many scholars.®® 

The fact that in the Satyricon — a comparatively small 
book — we find a story and three proverbs which were known 
to the Babylonian Rabbis is very instructive. It is very 

« Ad loc s. V mon. 

Knu'D like has the meaning of either thanks or favor. Comp, 

also onDiD ’pnpT ad loc., p. 221, n. 2. 

JQR V (1893), p. 169. 

Erubin 3a; Baba Bathra 24b. 

« mpD sect. 4. 

M Bar Abba (III-IV c.). See Tanhuma, ed. Buber ibid., p. 129 and 
Shemoth Rabba LI, 5 where, however, the proverb is missing. 

« TB Kiddushm 80b, see Tosaphoth ibid., s. v '3. 

5® Dukes, Lebrecht and Landsberger; see Steinschneider, Hebraeische 
Bibliographie XII, p 78 (Comp, also Isr. Letterbode XII, p 81). Krauss 
(Hebrew periodical IV, p. 27) wrote an article on that subject, but he 
overlooked that a number of scholars anticipated him. 
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unlikely that the Babylonian Rabbis were acquainted with the 
work of Petronius; it is almost certain that both drew from a 
common oriental source, a fact quite important for the source- 
history of the Satyricon. 

As stated above, it is often impossible to prove the depen- 
dence of Rabbinic proverbs on those of the Greeks or vice versa. 
In matters of popular common sense human minds often react 
and formulate the reaction in the same way and in the same 
manner in different countries and among different nations. Yet, 
the comparative study of these sources of popular wisdom often 
contributes to the investigation of both Rabbinic and Greek 
literature. 

H. Lewy published a valuable article*^ on 'Tarallelen zu 
antiken Sprichwortern und Apophtegmen*’ in which a number 
of Jewish parallels (from the Bible, the Apocrypha and the 
Talmud) to some Greek adages were cited. 5* We shall not repeat 
the instances quoted by him, but shall only correct him in two 
places. 

He quotes .-S’ 8pvds ireaoijarjs ttAs iiviip JuXc^crat,^® “When 
the oak falls all chop wood,” or as the Latin proverb®* says: 
Arbore deiecta ligna quivis colligit. Lewy adduces ad hoc 
Midrash Eka Rabba:®* ,^^VDD I'cnno Nmn id noN ]Dn-7 lam 
nnac3 1’aD «iin id noN tom laan “The Babylonian Rabbis®^ 
say: ‘When the ox falls [all] sharpen their knives'.®^ The Pales- 
tinian Rabbis say: ‘When the ox falls his slaughterers are 
numerous’.” 

The proverb of the Palestinian Sages approaches the above 
adage, but the saying of the Babylonian Rabbis finds an even 

« Philologus LVIII (1899), p. 77 seq. 

I see now that he already anticipated me in the parallel mentioned 
above p 124 n. 74. 

« P. 84, No 25 (from Prov. Bodl. 354). 

See Menan., Monost. 123. Comp. R. Altenkirch, Archiv fur slavische 
Philologie, vol. XXX (Berlin 1909), p. 344. 

Publ. Syrus 58. 

^1.7. Lewy translates according to the erroneous reading of the ordinary 
editions. We substitute for it the correct text, ed. Buber, p. 71, 

Literally: “The Rabbis of there . . . The Rabbis of here.“ 

^ See TB Shabbath 32a. 
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closer parallel. In K. Krumbacher’s publication*^ we read: 
?7r€(7€ jSoOs Kal Tr&VTes tA ^L(pri aircap jpap, 'The ox has fallen, 
and all draw their swords.** 

Even more striking is the Neo-Greek parallel in the collec- 
tion published by N. G. Politis:** i^iireaev 6 jSoOs, 

riKbviaav 6\oi ras iiaxalpas abrS^v, "After the ox has fallen all 
sharpen their knives.** But the application of this proverb to 
Adam*s sin*’ suggests a Jewish origin.** 

Lewy*’ quotes from ps. Diogenian (VI. 92) : i^bXov byKbXov 
obbiwor' bp^bv* 5rt Svax^P^s ex <pab\o)v byad^obs birepybaaon^aL, 
"There is no straightening of a crooked stick, for it is difficult 
to produce good from bad.’* Lewy was not able to find a satis- 
factory Jewish equivalent. 

However, a good parallel is available in Sifre’® where the 
difficulty of straightening a crooked stick is described. Another 
Greek proverb supplements the above adage : rb aKap^bv ^bXov 
rb TTVp l^bveL,'^^ "[Only] the fire straightens a crooked stick.** 
The passage from the Sifre, as quoted by the Greek^^ Rabbi, 
Tobia ben Eliezer (XI c.), in his Midrash’^ reads: »py in 
urn ,DpiyD yy!? .-nta i’3nDnD unn yn unn o^aopy 
imHB^y ixyoa iiiDoa lana iiana'B^ Idin!? 

'131 "iiN^ imD’^it^ni " 'They are a perversed and crooked 

generat%on\^^ [Moses said to the Jews]: 'You are tricksters, you 
cannot be straightened except by fire, [You are] like a crooked 
stick^^ which was given to the artisan for the purpose of straight- 
ening it. He placed it in a vise and it was not straightened ; he 

^ Moskauer Samitilung mittelgriechischen Sprichwbrter, Sitzungsberichte 
der k. bayer. Akademie der Wissensch., 1900, p. 403, No. 31. 

^ TapoLpLai I (Athens 1899), p. 29, ir'. 

See ibid. 

" Comp, the adages in TB Shabbath 32a and Rashi ibid., s. v. Hisno. 

^ Philologus ibid , p. 82, No. 17. 

70 Deut., sect. 308, ed. Finkelstein, p. 348. 

7* Politis (see above n. 66), p. 110, No. 2332. Comp, also Altenkirch 
(see above n. 60), p. 356. 

70 See Buber, Introduction to Midrash Lekah-Tob 11a. 

7* To Deuter. XXXII. 5, ed. Romm S6a. 

74 Deut. XXXII. S. 

71 yy, Sifre reads ^po. 
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hewed it with an adze and it was not straightened, [then] it 
was chopped into chips and thrown into the fire etc.* ’* The 
version in our editions of the Sifre is slightly different, but the 
Greek Rabbi changed it somewhat and cleverly adjusted it to 
the Greek proverb, with which the Greek Jews were probably 
acquainted. The whole passage is, therefore, a skilful elabora- 
tion of a popular proverb. 

We shall not indulge here in a detailed comparison between 
Greek proverbs and those found in Rabbinic literature. We 
have only to point out that the comparison between these two 
sources^^ may be very beneficial to either of them or to both at 
the same time. We shall quote a few examples. 

TB” quotes a popular proverb: n© noD. The 

usual interpretation is: ‘Trom your debtor’* take payment even 
in bran.** However, a fragment of a Geonic commentary’’ ex- 
plains the adage to mean: ‘Tf your debtor is poor take from 
him even a little bran,** i. e. accept payment in small install- 
ments. At first sight this explanation seems difficult.*® But the 
anonymous Gaon, it seems to me, is undoubtedly right. The 
context of the Talmud shows that the discussion concerns a bad 
debtor (who either has no means or does not want to pay), and 
a popular advice is cited which recommends that a creditor 
should take whatever a bad debtor offers him, be it bad in 
quality or small in quantity. 

The Greek proverb®' says: dTri kolkov daveiarov kSLv aaKKlov 
ixi^pov, ‘‘From a bad creditor take even a small bag of bran.** 

Even the mediaeval Greek collections very often contain ancient 
material. It is, of course, possible that some of the later proverbs are borrowed 
from Jewish sources. 

77 Baba Kamma 46b and parallels. 

7® Lit. "the owner of your loan," in Hebrew ain Vya. Whereas the older 
literary use of both ain ^ya and i»n no (See Targum Onk. Deut. XV, 2 and 
ps.-Jonathan I Sam. XXI 1.2) is in the sense of "creditor", the popular usage 
of this word is in the sense of "debtor". The Greek dapeLorijs has the same 
double meaning. Our Hebrew dictionaries designate the use of am ^ya in 
the sense of debtor as modern 1 

7» Published by Prof. Louis Ginzberg in his Genizah Studies II, p. 160. 

®^ See Ginzberg’s remarks ibid. p. 156. 

®* Max. Plan. No. 80. 
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It is literally the same proverb as in the Talmud, and its mean- 
ing agrees with the interpretation given by the Gaon. 

Again, we read in BR:®* Nnm »3D I’rmx pira 

'STn “In the market place of the blind they call the 

one-eyed man 'rich of light’ and the small man 'great’.” This 
reading is very difficult, for "nna 'ao was employed by the Jews 
as a euphemism for blind, and it makes no sense here. It is also 
hard to understand what the connection is between the small 
man and the market place of the blind. Theodor*^ remarks that 
in the majority of mss. the words «"nna ’ao are missing,®^ 

and the reading is therefore: prmac n”DD para, 

“In the market place of the blind they call the one-eyed man 
great . 

The very popular Greek proverb®^ says: els rSov rv<p\iov Tjj 
ixovb(pd^a\jios ^aaikehei^ “In the land of the blind the one- 
eyed is a king,”®^ which is approximately the same as the pro- 
verb in our Midrash, according to the reading of the majority 
of Codd. 

Again, we read in Mekiltha:®^ Vb? iDipD vh ’Di’ 'n 
iDipD n« -laao Nin naao. In TB®® we read (in the second 
half of the saying): impo naao din “R. Jose (II c.) 
said: It is not the place which honors the man but the man 
who honors his place.” R. Juda b. Barzilai of Barcelona (XII c.) 
remarks:®’ iDxy n« ’Din n’Nl, “And some read: [It is the man 
who honors] Aiwje//.”’® 

XXX 9, 27512. 

In hi8 notes ad loc. 

The word «^’yT is an easy corruption of miy, and mini ID was inter- 
polated by association with TP Pe'a V, 5, 19a, Kethuboth I 1, 25a (bottom). 

^5 Bei'tfeXos 1., 7rapot/i(at No. 106. 

“ Comp. O Crusius, Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, 1887, p. 423; 
Altenkirch (see above n. 60), p. 344. Comp, also Liddell and Scott s. v. 
y\afivp6s* 

Jethro, Bahodesh III, ed. Horovitz, p. 2136; ed. Lauterbach II, p. 
214 (bottom). 

^ Taanith 21b. According to the editions. Cod. Monac. and R. Hananel. 

•• Commentary on Sefer Yezira, p. 49. 

^ Maker (in his edition of Taanith, p. 8722) does not record any such 
reading. 
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The Greek proverb®* says: oix ^ t6tos rbv &j/5pa, iXX' 6 
iiviip ai)r6v ivTtjiov Trotet. It is word for word the same pro- 
verb as we find it in TB, in our editions. 

Again, we read in Mekiltha:®* n’an ’30 ^apon ^?ao 

ns’ao ’30, ‘‘When one welcomes his friend, it is as if he welcomed 
the Lord.” The reading is not sure. The reading D’lan in the 
sense of scholars was preferred by me.®* The Greek proverb®^ 
says: eWcs rdv <pl\ov <rou, eldes t6v aov, ‘‘When you 

have met your friend, you have met your Lord.” In this case 
the Greek proverb helps to establish the correct Jewish text 
(II c.), and the Jewish source explains the Greek.®* 

Sometimes the Jewish proverb needs no exJplanation, but it 
confirms one of the readings of the Greek proverb. The Greek 
adage®® says: ij KoiXla jSaflrrdfet rd Trdi'ara,®^ but Cod. Vat.®* 
reads: rd ydvara, namely ‘‘The stomach carries the feet.” 
H. Lewy®® correctly compares it with BR:*®° «’^?3"l wya noia, the 
same as the proverb in Cod. Vat.*®* 

The comparative study of the Jewish and Greek proverbs 
will sometimes help us to trace the date of the proverb. TB*®* 
quotes in the name of R. Akiba (II c.): nbnn p3n’b napa dm 
^? n3 ‘‘If you wish to strangle yourself, hang yourself on a 

big tree.” Mr. Taviow*®* concludes that R. Akiba himself was 

** Ai) 08 t. XIII, 62 (Corp. paroem., p. 592). Lewy, Philol. LVIII, p. 86 
also compared this proverb with the Talmud. 

Jethro, Amalek I, ed. Horovitz, p. 196, ed. Lauterbach II, p. 178. 

93 ibwbd I, p. 291. 

M Max. Plan. 33. 

w Cnisius (see above n. 86), p. 402, and Kurtz, Philologus IL (1890), 
p. 459, misunderstood the meaning of the proverb. ^Comp. also Genes. 
XXXIII. 10. 

** Max. Plan. 182. 

*7 Kurtz suggested to read: Tdvra. 

** Crusius (see above n. 86), p. 414. 

Philolgus LVIII, p. 80, No. 9. 

LXX. 8, 8053. 

Comp, also Kurtz, Philologus IL (1890), p. 446; Krumbacher, Sitzungs- 
berichte der k. bayer. Akademie der Wiss., 1893, p. 254. 

^ Pesahim 112a. 

Introduction to his D’Dinem D’Vron ixih, Berlin p. 17. 
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the author of this saying. However, Lewy*°< correctly pointed to 
Aristophan.*°s /caropt^cicracri 7dp tiXoyov' k&v ti (r<pa\rjr\ 
i^lov yovv rov ^6Xou, rt Kal TrktTXfire, rots 

<ro<pols doK^icrere, ‘‘For if you succeed you will be praised; if 
you fall, you will seem in the judgment of the wise to suffer 
death — if suffer you must — falling from a worthy tree.” The 
scholiast explains it Trapd riiv wapoijjiLav ''iLwd Ka\ov ^v\ov kSlv 
d 7 r(l 7 ^a(ri?at,”*°® “If you must hang yourself better pick a good 
tree.” This is an exact duplicate of the proverb used by R. 
Akiba. The adage seems to be very old, and certainly, R. Akiba 
was not the author of it; he only quoted popular wisdom. 

This method of study can be especially beneficial for the 
tracing of the date of the aphorisms contained in the Greek 
mediaeval collections which include both ancient and later 
material. So, Plan. 223 : iraaa ipx^) 66(rxoXos, “Every beginning 
is difficult.” Kurtz*®^ traces the proverb to Nilus (V c.) who 
says:”® x^^^^Trai y&p al kpxo^l Travrds ipyov^ “For the beginning 
of every undertaking is difficult.” However, the adage is already 
quoted in a Tannaitic text of the second century. Mekiltha*®’ 
quotes: mB7p m^nnn “For all beginnings are difficult.” 

Again, we read in the Moscow Collection of Greek pro- 
verbs.”® 6 drix^^ls vird 6(p€0)s Kal t 6 axoivlov ipoptlrai, “One 
who has been bitten by a snake is afraid even of a rope.” Here 
also the Rabbinic literature offers an early parallel. We read in 
the Midrash:”* ]2 yann’ 

“R. Joshua b. Levi (III c.) said: The proverb de- 
clares, ‘One who has been bitten by a snake is terrified even at 
[the sight of] a rope’ ” (literally: the rope terrifies him). 

“4 Philolog LVIII, p. 85, No. 26. 

Ranae 736. 

Publ Syrus, 976: vel strangulari pulcro de ligno iuvat. 

Philologus (1890), p. 464. 

Peristeria V. Migne PG, 948c. 

Jethro, Bahodesh II, ed. Horovitz, 2087, Lauterbach II, 20388. 

Sitzungsbenchte etc. (see above, n 65), p. 414, No. 119. 

Koheleth Rabba VII. 1, ed. Romm 18b and parallel in Midrash Samuel 
XXIII, ed. Buber, p. 115 (top). Comp, also Shir Hashirim Rabba 1. 2, ed. 
Romm 4d. 
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Many more parallels can be quoted, but, I trust, sufficient 
material has been adduced to show how variously and many- 
sidedly beneficial a comparative study in the field of popular 
wisdom can be for both the Jewish and the non-Jewish litera- 
ture.”* Whether for the purpose of elucidating the text, or of 
establishing the correct reading, or of tracing the authorship”^ 
and the date, such a comparative study will often produce 
good results. 

It is especially a matter of regret that the collectors of Jewish proverbs 
contained in mediaeval Hebrew sources did not engage in such a comparative 
study. It is certain that the latter embody numerous non- Jewish adages 
which they merely translated. And here the source of the translation is 
particularly interesting. We shall quote two examples Taviow (see above 
n. 103), p. 31 suspects the proverb (See Hyman, Dn'Dinm D’ODn nai 
p 275) yas »’a’Ha yas Hnitaa (“Two mountains do not meet, two 
men may”) of being a mere translation from the Russian. But it is found 
both in Greek (Apost. XIII. 2, p 270. 6pos 6p€L oh pLyyvTai, &M?pci)7ros 8*&v- 
and in Arabic (See Altenkirch, Aruch fur slav. Philol. XXX, p. 345). 

Likewise, the late Prof I. Davidson quotes (Essays and Sfudies in 
memory of L. R. Miller, p. I’o, No 485) from nnarn iDiy (commentary on 
Proverbs): onyi oan yawn ’n’ *nD noDon dh, “If the narrator is a fool let the 
hearer be wise and clever.” However, the source (Me'iri ad Prov. 1.4) from 
which the latter has drawn introduces it as an Arabic proverb. The Arabic 
original is found in Martini's Pugio Fidei (ed Karpzov, p. 534) who states: 
“Dicunt Arabes in proverbio suo V»py yonoD^K pD’ ponn mnD^« ]hd «ik. 
Cum fuerit stultus narrator verborum, sit auditor sapiens.” Cod. Majoric of 
Pugio Fidei quotes also the Hebrew: ddh yawn nM’ ’na I’aon n’n’ 

We read in Aboth V (end): man myac did^ naw kh kh ]3, “Ben He-He 
said: ‘According to the toil is the reward'.” The identity of Ben He-He is 
not established. Comp, the commentary on Sefer Yezira by R. Juda b. 
Barzilai of Barcelona, p. 7~8; Tosaphoth Hagiga 9b s. v. na The reading 
*n *n na in TB is not sure. A Geonic responsum (published in the Weekly 
Taan XV, p. 294) reads: ]nan na (See my note in naa nnp XIII, p. 186). The 
adage itself is attributed by Aboth deR. Nathan (A XII, p 55, B XXVII, 
p. 56) to Hillel the Elder who heard it from Palestinian ass-dnvers. 

The ancient Samaritan writer Marqah (143a. Ed Heidenheim p. 64; 
comp. Introduction ibid. XIV) quotes: n oa!? ]iy ]a (read. ]a) noH pi 
man mn nmay, “And so said Ben Ben Eden: ‘According to the toil is the 
reward'.” This is found word for word in “Joshua's Prayer” (Cowley, Sama- 
ritan Liturgy I, p. 4, bottom). See also H. Baneth, Des samaritaners Marqah 
an die 22 Buchstaben, p. 13. Thus, the saying attributed to the mysterious 
Ben He-he was a popular adage current in Palestine, and various sages were 
credited with it. 
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A more intensive study of Haggadic literature will convince 
us that the Rabbis were in close touch with the actual life in 
Palestine; that they thoroughly understood the needs and desires 
of the people and that they handled their task in masterly 
fashion. A large part of the Haggadic literature consists of 
sermons or fragments of sermons which are incorporated in the 
texts of the Midrashim. The sermon is a special literary genre 
which has its individual peculiarities and has to be investigated 
accordingly. The Jewish audience did not remain indifferent to 
the contents of the sermon. They very often reacted immediately 
and keenly and gave varied expression to their feelings. 

In BR' we read: Kmax ira inaH 'n ID, "When R. Abbahu 
preached thus, the audience laughed” (in disapproval). Again 
we find:’ nia’xn Djojni »-im am’ rrn ’aT “Rabbi was preaching, 
and his audience began to doze.” Consequently it was very 
natural for the preachers to make every effort to appeal to the 
taste of the public and to speak to them in their language. 
It of course, important to inquire whether the sermon was 
preached before a rural or before an urban audience. Was the 
audience made up of intelligent academicians, or did it consist 
of unlearned craftsmen, petty tradesmen, vendors in market 
places, who formed the bulk of the population of the oriental 
towns — or was the sermon preached before the simple-minded 
unsophisticated peasants of the small settlements? 

The comments on the Biblical verses, regarding both style 
and contents, varied according to the audience the preacher had 
before him. We find, for instance, in Vayyikra Rabba:* lam 
.warh Kin .K’liaV mm K’lanV mn ’nm iok ’iV 'i .omn inn o’ayn 
I’oipD D’^hn D’o ^’on^ to .K’*na^ tnn .myoi vry maa^? ta 
iniK. " ‘And the clouds return after the rain' (Eccl. XII.2), R. Levi 

» XXVIII. 3, 2618. 

* Shir Hashirim Rabba 1. 15. 

> XVIII. 1 (and parallela). 

161 
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interpreted it in two ways: one for the fellow-academicians and 
one for the uneducated. When he addressed the former [he 
interpreted the verse to mean that] no sooner does he (i. e. the 
aged man) begin to cry than his tears flow. To the latter [he 
interpreted it to mean that] before he begins to pass water he 
casts his excrements.” The preacher’s approach to his two 
audiences speaks for itself. 

Sometimes the preachers probably used expressions and 
words familiar only in the locality where the sermons were 
delivered. They employed figurative language which was well 
known to the people in their time and which appealed to the 
hearers but are meaningless to us. We shall quote here a few 
instances of figurative, popular and seemingly local expressions. 

'an 

In Sifre^ we read: n^p^h vnn D'na non imn 
u .n'y'an 'as by npa*? nn«a rhpbp^i^ by npi*? nn« yn n'aa 
D'^sayn vn' 'amis odd nippan moiN n'y'as 'as snnaas 

n'm mwxn D'asn nb ^bn .nbpbp v nbpbp aw nD^b nn^2D 
npa!? ar o'asn by ,n'3B^ p-idd raisn. ”This case may be compared 
to the case of two women who were about to be flogged in 
court; one for having commited adultery, the other for having 
gathered (or eaten) unripe figs grown during the Sabbatical 
year.® Thereupon the woman who had gathered (or eaten) the 
unripe figs said: T beg of you make my offence public lest the 
bystanders think that just as the other woman has commited 
adultery so have T. They suspended unripe figs from her neck, 
and the public crier kept on announcing before her: This woman 
is being flogged for unripe figs’.”’ The frequent association of 

4 I, 137, ed. Horovitz, p. 18320. 

< ?n33a» (n»pV»«nmK(p), see Aruch s. v. II; BR XLVI (beginning) 
458 and Theodor’s notes ad loc. Ms. London reads here: 

• See Mishna Shebiith IV. 7. 

7 See also TB Yoma 86b, Bemidbar Rabba XIX. 12. In the other Mid- 
rashim (VayR. XXXI 4, Debarim Rabba II. 6, ibid. ed. Lieberman p 50) the 
parable is transformed by the later Haggadists. Comp, also Sifre ]annKi 
(beginning) ; I agree with Prof. Finkelstein that at this point the parable is a 
later interpolation. See his arguments ad loc. 
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these two sins (adultery and the gathering or the eating of 
unripe figs) is quite strange. 

Moreover, in TB* we read: nn^n 'n ton 

nafi vhn na na -rn^ 'The school of R. Ishmael 

taught: Bath Sheba, the daughter of Eliam, was predestined 
for David [from the six days of creation] but he enjoyed her 
as an 'unripe fig*.** The expression is quite clear: it means that 
he enjoyed her before the proper time,’ before it was licit.*® It is 
therefore quite certain that the Rabbis used here a figurative 
expression, implying by 'ID the favors of an unmarried 

woman or even the connubium of the betrothed with her own 
bridegroom before they were fully married.** 

This accounts for the emphasis of the Midrash** on the fact 
that the woman who ate unripe figs*^ was a D'aitt nn, "a daughter 
of good family.***^ When the sinner committed a sexual offence 
it reflected upon the family, and therefore her noble descent 
was stressed by the Rabbis. 

The regular procedure was to exhibit the sinner adorned 
with objects which reminded him of the character of his sin.** 
The unripe figs were taken in our case as a symbol of premature 
enjoyment. 

Our conjecture will explain a very obscure passage in the 
Palestinian Talmud:*^ '3B3 vn p»XV ino 

n^*7DD nm layoBn n^y^aw 

* Sanhedrin 107a. 

’ See also BR IL 9, 5095 and Theodor’s notes. 

R. Solomon Luria m his notes to TB Sanhedrin ad loc. remarks that 
some books read: n ’ y » a » » j b nbanr (See onDio ’pnpi ad loc., p. 335, 
n. 60) and offers a forced explanation of the passage, although he associated 
the expression with that of our Midrash. 

“ See TP Pesahim X. 1, 37b, Kiddushin III. 10, 64b and parallels. In 
our case the fruit may be picked (in the Sabbatical year) when it is ripe. 

“ VayR XXXI. 4 and parallels. 

^ The reading of the mss. See Debarim Rabba, ed. Lieberman, p. 50, n. 1. 

Ms. London adds: O'O'U nsi, '*And of noble descent.” 

^ See Ziegler, KOnigsgleichnisse, p. 121. We can add Tanhuma, Cod. 
De Rossi (quoted by Buber, Introduction to Tanhuma, p. 157): nub hvD 
loanj nannai imo na^na .n'na ^y aann Denar. 

^ Kethuboth II. 10, 26d. 
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‘‘Are they*^ believed when they say: Ve were going out to 
gather unripe figs of the Sabbatical year’, or: Ve heard that 
man gossiping about his wife* (i. e. of her bad behavior), or: 
‘[we heard] that woman gossiping about her children*.” Thus, 
we have here once more the same association of unripe figs*® 
with gossip about bad behavior of a woman. Besides, the ques- 
tion regarding their veracity concerning their witnessing of their 
gathering of unripe figs during the Sabbatical year has no sense 
whatever. 

Following our conjecture it is most probable that “unripe 
figs of the Sabbatical year” allude to a woman who prematurely 
enjoyed the favors of her bridegroom (or something similar). 
According to an old custom they used to symbolize the woman’s 
bad behavior by suspending unripe figs from her neck. In 
order to make the punishment public, figs were probably also 
distributed among children, just as, in the case of a man marry- 
ing a woman who was not worthy of him (or of his family), 
they used to perform a similar practice.*® The question raised 
in this passage is whether grown up men are believed when they 
say they remember having participated in such a ceremony as 
minors, as they are believed in case of an unsuitable marriage.*® 

R. Abraham ibn Da’ud (XII c.) informs us:** D’lO'toi DirooDH 
ua Hipan unn “Vespasian and his step-son Titus who was called 
his son.” This is very curious: Where did the author find that 
Titus was the stepson of Vespasian? It seems that the author 
drew his information from the words of the Sifre:** DiD'tD 
biff p “Titus the wicked, the son of Vespasian’s 
wife.”*® The Rabbis, of course, did not intend to infer that 

I. e. adults witnessing facts they saw when they were minors. 

*• Of the Sabbatical year, which are forbidden. 

^ TP ibid, and parallels. 

*> See TP ibidem. 

“ n^apn leo, ed. Neubauer, p. 50. 

** Deut., sec. 328, ed. Finkelstein, p. 37814. 

n The same is found word for word in Aboth deR. Nathan, ed. Schechter 
p. 151; ibid., vers. II, ch. VII, p. 20. 
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Titus was Vespasian’s step-son. They rather coined this con- 
temptuous expression out of hatred for the destroyers of the 
Temple and the mass-murderers of the Jewish people. They 
were allegedly only sure that he was the son of his mother, but 
they were not certain of his father. Moreover, Cod. Halberstam 
of Aboth deR. Nathan vers. II*< reads: imnw la, 

*The son of Vespasian’s sister.”®^ It is very probable that they 
sought to express even deeper contempt for Titus by making 
his mother an “ ’ASeX^” of her husband*® and suggesting that 
she was not beyond adultery.*^ 

It is the author of the n^apn idd who did not sense the 
sarcasm of the expression and took it literally. 


(na’in) nain rep) 

The so-called Yelamdenu Midrashim employ the expression 
lain v^y — “The ^davar’ jumped upon him’’ — very 
frequently. 

In Tanhuma*® we find : nain V^y yop I'D*’ ; the same expression 
is found in Debarim Rabba,^'* in a Geniza fragment^* and in 
Pesiktha Rabbathi.^* Ibid.:^**' Dma« ^y lunn Bemidbar 

•* See Schechter*8 note, ibid., p, 20, n. 12. 

•s See also Midrash Tehilim CXXI, ed. Buber, p. 506 n. 9; Lieberman, 
Debarim Rabba, p. 21, n. 10. 

^ Deissmann (Light etc , p. 167 n 4) suggests that the marriage of 
brothers and sisters in Egypt was customary not only in the royal family 
but also among the common people. 

I do not exclude the possibility of an error. The original n’nriK na may 
have been wrongly copied by a scribe as n’nn« "la, and then translated into 
Hebrew as imnK ]a. See also BR, p. 7426 and the variants ibidem. 

•* Hn’i sec. 18, ed. Mantua 11c. 

»» In Buber's edition sec. 42, p. 109 the word lain has been omitted. 

3® Ed. Lieberman, p. 27 (bottom). 

Published by Prof. L. Ginzberg in his Genizah Studies I, p. 3926 (In this 
source the reading is la’in). 

3* III, ed. Friedmann, 12a (nann). 

3“ 10a. 

w The parallel in Tanhuma 21, ed. Buber, p. 159: nann rVy in^m. 
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Rabbaw has rwD mann yep. What does the expression 
i?y lain mean? Prof. Ginzberg^s compares it to vby 

“God jumped upon him.” Yet, the expression needs further 
investigation. It seems that we have here a remnant of theo- 
logical terminology with a definite meaning. Tain,” it seems to 
me, designates prophecy.^* The same meaning is implied in 
“dominus verbi,”” “The lord of the word,’* i. e. the lord of 
prophecy.^® 

On the other hand, the word ysp (i. e. the “jumping” of 
prophecy) may mark a certain type of revelation in counterpart 
to In Midrash SamueP* we read: lam «^y nann yap 

ay, “The nan jumped on Eli and spolqe to Samuel.” This 
may imply something like an echo rebounding^^ from EH which 
was carried back to Samuel.^ 

Another word of similar meaning deserves notice at this 
point. After stating that no woman (with the exception of 
Sara) received direct divine inspiration TP^® explains God’s 


34 IV. 7 and IX. 14. 

33 Ibid., p. 29. 

3* Shemoth Rabba XVIII. 1 and the Geniza fragment, ed. Ginzberg 
ibid. p. 22418 See also Mann, the Bible as read etc., p. M's. 

37 This is the correct reading, see my note in Debanm Rabba 2 7 10 (and 
the sources referred to ibid.). 

3® See Jer XVI 1 1. 18 and comp, the LXX to II Chr IX.29. It has nothing 
to do with the Stoic and Neo-Platonic term \6yos. Comp, also the Crit. 
Intern. Commen on the Apocal. I. 2. 9. pp. 7 and 21. 

39 Assumptio Mosis XI. 16. 

4® Marqah in his nnM’Vs iSD 195a (ed Heidenheim, p. 95) calls Moses 
Mnr33 In Seder 01am XXX, ed. Neubauer, p 66 (Cod. Opp ) Moses is 
termed nMl33n '3M. Comp, also Mekiltha, beginning, and Horovitz’ notes 
ad loc.; ibid. 9 and 19718. 

4* See Bacher, Terminologie, s. v. Tn*. 

4* IX, ed. Buber, p. 25. 

43 So Redak ad I Sam. III.4. The editions have: Vm nmn. 

44 The Greek equivalent of ysp — &XXo/ia4 — is also used in connection 

with sound. So Plato, Phaedrus 255c: ical olov xv^na ^ tls Xsfoiv 

T€ KoX ffrepeuv &K\oiJihfri . . . **And as a wind or an echo rebounding from 
smooth and solid bodies*’. . . 

43 Rashi (I Sam. III.4) reads indeed: * V p tit yspi. 

43 Sota VII. 1, 21b. 
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words to Rebecca^’ by calling them: mann. This 

degree of prophecy seems to be near to that designated by 

hy Tain yep. 


nx 

In Vayyikra Rabba<® we are told: nvDia ma hyyi loy n»y no 
'1 win an .mo^a nmn ainn rmyn -nsc amai tnn mai 

nw-no mai nvD3a ma mm m« «-ip3 no^ “id« “What did 
he (i. e. king Ahaz) do? He arose and closed the synagogues and 
the houses of study. This is [indicated by] what is written: 
*Bind up the testimony, seal up instruction among my disciples* 
(Is. VIII. 16). R. Huna said in the name of R. Eleazar: Why 
was he called Ahaz? — Because he closed the synagogues and 
houses of study. “50 The commentaries misunderstood the pur- 
port of the play of words. iriN means to keep, to seize and to 
close; !!):£ also has all these meanings. The dictionaries and 
commentaries seem to have ignored these meanings of 

TPs^ relates: mn in 1 2c .Hpvy in mep 12 

nnna ns “Bar Kappara found a ring, he seized a Gentile^* boy, 
he ran after him“53 etc. 

Again Vayyikra Rabba^^ has the expression: nnsn op, but 
the genuine reading is:®^ n ' 1 X op, “He went and seized him.“ 
The same phrase is found in Eka Rabba:®® n ’ ' 1 x i op. We 
may also refer to the difficult passage in the same Midrash 

<7 Gen. XXV.23. 

Cod. Vat. reads* hVw, see my p. 71 n. 83. nan is also ex- 

plained to mean an angel, see Yalkut I, 765; Buber, Tanhuma pba, p. 141, 
n. a'p and Judaica, Festschrift zu Herman Cohens etc , p. 320; TB Hagiga 14a. 
See also BR LII.5, 545i where lai ’xn is mentioned. 

49 XI. 7. 

^ See also TP Sanhedrin X. 2, 28b; BR XLII. 3, p. 4022 (and parallels 
noted ibid.), Tanhuma sec. 9. 

«* Aboda Zara IV. 4, 49a. 

See above p. 86 n. 130. 

« The boy escaped at first. « IX. 3. 

53 So Cod. Vat. and Yalkut Hamakiri Ps. L, 279. Cod. Oxf. reads: op 
nna, an obvious error for nnx op. 

*5 1. 3 (ed. pr. Ed. Romm 14b: n • i x 1 ; ed. Buber, p. 63: n * • i x 1 . 

*7 V. 12. ed. Buber 157. 
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Kinp t'sci «mp^? mn HDnw’DK. The words 

Knip are meaningless. All editions (except Buber's) 

read instead: wnpi UD 3’D3. It is therefore most likely that the 
true reading is: «fnp '□’iC3^(v) T'Xl. The translation will accord- 
ingly be: 'When the [Roman] Procurator used to enter a town 
he would seize its best men (Aptcrrot) and hang them." In 
Pesiktha deR. Kahana^* we find: "[nnaKi iinnaoiH “Stick 
(«DlBn) to the profession of thy ancestors." Again we read:s® 

yir)2 vhnn nist’D nnK no. In all the parallel sources the read- 
ing is : K^nn » B 1 n nnn no etc., thus "ix’d = W ayR®°* has 
the expression : «'3p ]nn "nx, which is equal to H'lp inn B 1 © n. 

nix may also mean to close. TP^* reads: pnoiE) T'xn ©rto 
n^nnen, “Like a man who closes the mouth of the 
witnesses that they should not testify." This verb was also 
employed as a technical term: WiriD "lix, “Close the synagogue." 
We find in TP:^* KfiB'iD nix “Go and close the syna- 
gogue on him" (until justice will be done to thee), as correctly 
interpreted by our mediaeval authorities.®^ ^riK like nix {and like 
the Aramaic nn») also means to close.®^* Seder Eliyyahu Rabba®^ 

•» 93a. » Ibid. 125b. 

In TP Ma'asroth (III. 10, 51a) we read: in’3pn which means: 
‘‘stick to thy [question regarding] ’3pn.“ The Palestinian D’B^yon "ibd (Tarbiz 
I, fasc. 1, p 100) records: ht’JC K’ln . . . . . . H’n The reading 

in Dm«an nvyo is (See Tarbiz ibid ) : n ’ p t y m ” x «nn nV«D»i which is 
parallel to TP Yebamoth XII 1, 12c: ] n d b i m “And she seizes 

[the laces] with the left hand “ Comp, also ”3’ ’DI’b ed. Zulay, p 45 and 
above p 112. 

VI 3 (and parallel). 

Shebuoth VI. 7, 37a. 

In an old Aramaic inscription (Cooke, North-Sem. Inscr., p. 189) 
we read. ]0 («rnHn« vh) »db, “My mouth was not closed 

from words.” rnK corresponds here to 112C in TP. Comp n. 63*. 

Pe’a I. 1, 15d (and parallels). 

Rashba, Responsa, IV. 56; Sefer Hasidim, ed. Mekize Nirdamim p. 
411 (top); Kaftor Wapherah XLIV, ed. Lunz, p. 584. See Ratner ad loc., 

p. 10. 

See Krauss MGWJ vol. LXXV (1931), p. 192. He referred also to 
the passage of our Midrash. Comp, also the Hebrew Q'3*y nmn and our note 
below. See also above n. 61*. 

^ VII, ed. Friedmann VIII, p. 40. Comp, the Introduction ibid., p. 123 
(bottom). He also referred to our passage. 
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has: iVau’ vhv no D’on n« irn« “They closed up the water 
[places] on them that they should not immerse. 

We can now understand that the Haggada associated the 
name rnH with its synonym nix, interpreting the verse miyn mx 
to mean : close the synagogue, as in the phrase mx. 

In the Onomastica Sacra“ we read: "Axo.^ Kariiax^Tos.^ 
The Papyrus Onomasticon Sacrum“ records: lAXAZ lAWKPA- 
TOC,‘* which shows that the interpretation of this name was 
quite popular.!* 


...a n’N 

We read in BR:’* nn« .'in ’T »’ .n’3 n’« pna ny rrV noN 
n’l’D N’n n’^. All the commentaries were at a loss to explain 
this passage. But it is really very simple. '3 n’K is a common 
locution for ’^”n3 n’N,!* “It is in my power," I am able. So TP;« 
nax ’3 n’N “I can whistle.” Vayyikra Rabba:’* n ’ K nnw ny 
’3 n ’ K K b' nnK3 i^no ' 3, “I can go to this point 
but cannot go beyond this point.” Ibid.:’® povD ’3 n’^i, “And 
I cannot divorce her.” Ibid.:’® n!? ’Bno 13 n’N, “Can you show 
it to me.” Eka Rabba:” n^apo '3 n’« . . . Tin ii» ’“n^Bpo '3 n’N 

‘s See also Ps. LXXVII S. 

“ 20136, ed Lagarde, Gottingae 1870. 

*7 See also ibid 18046, 18743. 

“ Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-Papyri, Heidelberg 1905, p. 89, 1. 18. 

^ See the editor’s remarks ibid , p 92. We may note here that the verse 
of Luc (XXIV. 16) “ot di 6<p^a\fiol avrwv kparowTo” is translated by the 
Peshitta. ’in ]’n’nK pn’ryi, whereas the Palestinian Syriac translation 
(The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, London 1899, p 5) is: ] ’ n ’ x nn lin’ryi 
(= Aramaic ]’n’ 2 c). Comp Schulthess, lexicon, s. v. mx No 6; Margoliouth, 
The Journal of the Royal As Society, 1896, p. 680 n. 1; Jastrow, s. v. tlic 11. 

^ On the interpretation of the Hebrew names in general see Deissmann 
ibid. p. 86 seq. Comp. BR XLII. 5, p. 4097 (and parallels) and elsewhere. 

LXXIV. 8, p. 8657. 

7» Comp, nains nuno ad loc. 

73 Hagiga II. 2, 78a. See the parallel Sanhedrin, 23c. 

74 XVIII. 1. In mss. Vat. and Brit. Mus. 

73 XXXIV. 14 (twice). 

7« Ibid. 16. 

77 11. 2, ed. Buber, p. 110. 

7* npo. 
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"nv n^BpD ’3 n’K ... H’DI ’T®, can surround it (i. e. 
Jerusalem) with a wall of fire ... I can surround it with a wall 
of water ... I can surround it with a wall of iron.*' Pesiktha 
deR. Kahana:^’ 'ano in '*Can you teach me.” 

The same expression was also used by the Samaritans. We 
read in np-iDl nCD 5b:*® 1^ pSD I'K 'T can bring a 

stick forth for thee.” Hildesheimer translated it correctly but 
Itesitatingly.** Marqah himself used the same expression in his 
on the death of Moses:*® i2yH '3 no . . . -T3y« '3 no, ”What 
can I do . . . what can I do.” There can therefore be no doubt 
of the meaning of the expression. 

The passage in BR should accordingly be translated: ”He 
(Laban) said to him (Jacob) that so far he (Laban) has the 
power, [as it is said]: 'It is in the power of my hand [to do you 
hurt]'}^ That indeed does not depend on him’ he (Jacob) 
retorted.” 

It is probable that we have here a fragment of an Aramaic 
translation of this verse, which read: «»'3 li3Dy T3j; ’3'n’«. 

K3PP 

In Aboth deR. Nathan*^ we find the expression bjt; DiDipDip 
pDn,*s ”A kettle of boiling water.” The spelling DlpDip (or DipDip) 
is also usual in Rabbinic literature,** and it designates a kettle 
for water. But version II of Aboth deR. Nathan*^ reads 
nr3p3p, whereas Cod. Parma** reads: nv3pp, without men- 
tioning I’on. 

Jewish scholars*® made repeated efforts to explain the word, 
but no unanimous opinion has been reached. However, it 

w93a. 

Ed. Heidenheim, p. 4, ed. Hildesheimer, p 33. 

See his note, p. 32, n. 41. 

** Ed. Munk, p. 24. 

Gen. XXXI 29. 

X, ed. Schechter, p. 43. 

In the parallel TP Pesahim VI. 1, 33a and TB Menahoth 109b: Dipoip. 

“ See Jastrow s v. mpoip. 

Ibid. XX, p. 43. « See ibid., p 169. 

See Ginzberg in Festschrift Schwarz, p. 338 and Epstein in 
ouiiwn to Seder Taharoth, p. 47 n. 11; ibid., p. 167-168. 
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seems to me that the original reading in Aboth deR. Nathan, 
version II, was: 'vapp (or 'vpap), which the copyists completed 
it into nvapp, whereas the real resolution of the abbreviation 
should be: ivapp (or ivpap). It seems that the people dis- 
tinguished the mpDip from the ivapp. The former was mostly 
used for boiling water,’® the latter was a simple jar. We have 
explicit testimony bearing on the use of this word by the Jews 
in Tiberias in the IV century. Epiphanius, relating the miracles 
performed in Tiberias by a Jewish convert, remarks:’^ 

CScop KeXeixras iv &yyeL(fi 92 Kayl/kKrj^^ (PtjijlI (fca/c- 

Kohi^iov 5^ TOVTO ol iTLX<i)piOL KokovaL).** '‘And having ordered 
to bring water in a vessel, i. e. a cruse (the natives call it 
‘cacoubion’).” Thus, we see that a jar for water was called in 
Tiberias lV3pp. 

Another passage in TP will confirm our opinion. We read 
in Mishna Aboda Zara:’^ . . . nia*? n-n:c non mis: 

]nmD I’ruDH imow D’laiDDn “If one finds objects upon 
which the figure of the sun or of the moon is engraved ... if the 
objects are ornamental’s they are forbidden, if common they are 
allowed.” Thereupon TP’<^ records: iT^ min 13 m’n '1 
IVD’o inD« ’7]’aai^ hwt; nm mu3 ’oni ’D’w nnm i ’ p n p 
□’03 ly’pB^o nm ]V3’d min^p ]m •wn ivt3^b^ i3i n3a I’sa: 

1VT3^B? 131. “R. Hyya bar Abba (fl. in Tiberias in III-IV c.) 
had a I’pnp wherein the Fortune of Rome was portrayed. He 
came to ask the Rabbis.’* They said, since the water flows on it 
(i. e. on the Fortune of Rome) it is regarded a common object 
and [therefore] that pitcher, since it is dipped in water ,’*» is 

See Mishna Kelim III. 7; XIV. 1; XXV 8 and elsewhere. 

Pananon haer XXX 12, ed. Holl, p. 348. 

9^ The Septuagint translates with this word the Hebrew vessel, 

skin. 

93 The Septuagint renders with it the Hebrew nnsx, cruse (in I Kings 
XIX.6), whereas the Peshitta has there: Knpip. 

M III. 3. 95 See Tosephta ibid. 4684. 

Ad loc., 42d. I quote from the Geniza fragments published by Prof. 
Epstein in Tarbiz III, p. 19. 

97 Ed. pr. reads: pnr 'if?, 

I. e. whether the I’pup is to be considered ornamental or common. 

**• Comp. TB Aboda Zara 43b. 
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considered a common object.** We see that the Rabbis called 
the ]in’p. Thus Yp^^p is the same as j’pap or I’npp,®® jvpnp 

or ivapp, a pitcher.'®® 

In a Vth or VI th c. inventory of the village of Ibion in Egypt 
we find:'®' XiPrjs xaX^(oi3s) a, KOKKoi)ix{Lov) a, “One 

bronze basin, one bronze flagon.** The editor correctly remarks'®* 
that the basin was for handwashing in the church. The “co- 
coumion** probably served a similar purpose. We find the same 
two objects quoted together in a marriage document of the 
XI c.:'®3 'H ainra mpmpi 'h mma A “cacabin** of the 
value of one gold coin and a “coumcoum**, a small basin of the 
value of one gold coin.** The Mishna'®^ quotes nnsD'®* and'®* ’DD 
together. It is very likely that we have hete the KaKKk^iov 
(or KaKKci^LOv) and the Xi^rfs; n’Btt (or ’DD) would be the 
Hebrew translation of if the latter is a derivative of 

XcfjSaj.'®^ The use of n'DB in the sense of this Greek noun is 
explicitly implied in Tosephta Berakoth'®* and TB Yoma.'®’ We 
conclude that ivpnp, I'pnp, ]’pTip, or ]vapp,-ivmpp, 

I’MD are one and the same vessel used for water. 

lan 

The importance of the so-called Palestinian Syriac texts for 
the understanding of Palestinian Rabbinic literature has been 
frequently emphasized by me.“® An exhaustive study of the 
relation between the Palestinian Syriac vocabulary and that of 

^ koxkL^iv (See above p 57 n. 185). See Sophocles s. v. KdiacLfiiov, 
Comp. Sachs, Beitraege II, 49. 

Comp. Tosephta Aboda Zara 4685, TB ibid. 43b. 

Grenfell and Hunt, New Class. Fragm., Greek Papyri, ser. II, p. 161, 
No. CXI, I. 22 seq. 

P. 162. 

*•» Mann, the Jews in Egypt II, p. 94i5. Kelim II. 3. 

*®s In D’iiKjn ad loc., ed. Epstein, p. 10; "ijua. Comp, also my To- 
sefeth Rishonim 111, p. 7, n. 38. 

‘®® Ibid. n’BD, 

So in the earlier editions of Liddell and Scott’s lexicon. 

*®* IV, p. 920. 

*®» 30a. See ibid., s. v. ivnoi. 

“® Tarbiz VI, 234, ibid. VIII, 367 and elsewhere. 
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the Rabbinic Palestinian literature would be a significant con- 
tribution. True, we possess only part of the Palestinian Rab- 
binic literature and only a very meager portion of Palestinian 
Syriac texts and the time has not yet come to speak with cer- 
tainty of the relation between the vocabularies of the two 
dialects. However we can state that in the extant literature 
certain words and expressions occur in one to the exclusion of 
the other, while others are used frequently in one and very 
rarely in the other. 

If, therefore, a Rabbi employs an expression which occurs 
seldom in Palestinian Rabbinic literature but is quite common 
in Palestinian Syriac, we may assume that he taught or preached 
in a locality where this vernacular was spoken. We shall quote 
a few instances. In TP*“ we find: TKD 

13 ,n ' a ' d its!?. ‘'R. Meir said to them: 'Beware 
of him, he is a wicked man’.” The translation of the words Kmn 
n’a’D 113^ is derived from the context which lends itself to no 
other interpretation. But the expression is not found again in 
the Palestinian Talmud. Moreover, Cod. Leyden vocalizes the 
word (H 3 in), a practice usually resorted to when the scribe is 
responsible for a correction. 

We find a similar expression in the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary.*" K’^ai N’3a ]D un — Trpoaix^re iird tojv 

\l/€vdoirpo<p7jT(bp — "Beware of false prophets.” Ibid. un 

’an id — Trpoaix^re di dird ru)v 6,v^p<i)Tr(av — "Beware of 
men.” Ibid.:**^ «nBD ]D ]anbn — ^Xiirere dwd tup ypap- 
partup — "Beware of the Scribes.” Ibid. mtk ’n’ ]in!?n un 
— jSXcTrcre pri ns — "Beware that none.” 

The same expression was current in Samaritan. Marqah**^ 
says: ’nn i^n nn, "Beware lest you.” Ibid. lS2b:"7 nn. 

Rosh Hashana III. 9, 59a. Comp. TB Yoma 83b and Tanhuma 
Buber p. 22 (quoted below). 

P. 65 (London 1899). 

“3 P. 290. 

P. 250. 

P. 13 (London 1897). 

1BD 135a.b, ed. Heidenheim p. 59, ed. Rettig p. 49, The ex- 
pression IS repeated four times m succession. 

”7 Heidenheim, p. 69. 
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Ibid. 173a:”* an, ‘‘Beware lest you learn.” The expres- 

sion probably occurred in other passages but was misread by 
the editor. For example, ibid. 33a narn dH nn[T] which 
Hildesheimer”® read correctly na?n "i^a an, “Beware lest you 
sacrifice.” 

D. Rettig”* explained the word Va to mean “Sinn, Aufmerk- 
samkeit” (mind, attention), like the Arabic J^, and compared 
it to n’map»^ ^^a d» (Dan. VI.IS), ''He put his mind to saving 
him." bn also occurs in the Aramaic version of the Story of 
Ahikar:”® ^bn b}^ Hn«n [v], “[Which] comes into thy mind.” 

There can therefore be no doubt that ^^a an in Palestinian 
Aramaic and in Palestinian Syriac”^ is just the same as “|nyi an 
in Aramaic and inyn in in Hebrew, meaning: “Beware!” So we 
read in TP:*®^ pna yaan nbi “sjia’K p ]Dn -jnyn an, 

“Beware lest you come in contact there with such among them 
as are disqualified [for intermarriage].” Again we find in TP:”s® 
'nn ia«i in n«n inyn an, “Beware! for you are one and we are 
two.” Likewise we read in BR:“* yau Hy [«n’] nb^v oanyi lan, 
“Beware lest an uncircumcised person touch” etc. 

Now it is certain that the original reading of TP Rosh 
Hashana was: n^a’D pa^«a i[a]n (instead of ])nb tain”*®), “Beware 
of him.” 

This is confirmed by Tanhuma Bereshith*” which reads in 
the same story: nnrn ...laoD oa’Dxy nnrn 
nr nnOD "^ao ^ » d x y, “Beware of him, beware of this Kiddor.” 

Ibid., p. 81. 

«* Ibid., p. 22. 

**» npio!? hdd, p. 57. 

Memar Marqa, p. 74, n 50. 

Ed. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Vth century B C E., p 21597. 

^ Schulthess did not record h2 in his lexicon. 

Kiddushin III. 14, 64d. 

Read; 

Sanhedrin VI. 6 (end), 23c. 

C. 2, 12844. 

***• Perhaps we have to read: luVnain (in one word), a contraction of 
paVaa lan. 

*•7 Ed. Buber, p. 22, overlooked by Theodor, BR 4097. 

^ So Yalkut Is. 313 and Yalkut Hamakiri ibid., p. 119. 
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Although the translation (by Midrash Tanhuma) of nn 

n'ro into the Hebrew udd dd'dxv nnrn is perfectly correct it is 
possible that our phrase is a contraction of nn 

n’ro, ‘Tut your mind to fearing him.” Thus we read in the 
Hebrew “original” of Sirach”* (XILll): UDD HTnn^ 13^ in and 
in the Syriac: niD nn “Put thy mind to 

fearing him.” 

We shall now understand a very difficult passage in VayR 
n 3 ^ D 1 3 1 n an in» .]vaHn, “ 'Ha'ehyon' {'the needy 

one'; Deut. XV.7), that poor, poor man! [Playing on the word 
‘Ha’ebyon* people say“**>]: ‘Beware of him‘.” 

Thus, the expressions: "ia!? an, “inyn an, "i^a an, "i3in an are 
identical and mean: “Beware”. 

.n^nyts^ na na 

In Midrash Haggadol”’ we read: IDV ja ih n«n3 Schechter 
suggests that ^DV ]2 be corrected to iDxya. This suggestion can- 
not be accepted, since we have the same reading in the source 
from which the author of the Midrash Haggadol drew the 
passage.”’* Moreover, the expression ^DV ]2 occurs also in BR,*^® 
in Shemoth Rabba*^®* and in Targum ( = Peshitta) to Prov. 
XII. 16 (nvsn ymo n^ di ' na n’OIt) in the sense of “in the 
same day.”*^* In Palestinian Syriac the similar expression na 
nnyB^, iinnyjy na, which means ipsil hora, statim (in the same 
hour, immediately), occurs very frequently.*^* 

*** I am indebted to Prof. H. L Ginsberg for calling my attention to this 
verse. 

XXXIV. 9, referred to by hhid hd’ ad loc. 

”*** Ha’ebyon * hab hon, lain an, which is equivalent to inj?! an. See 
Jastrow, Brockelmann and Schulthess s v. ]in. 

Genes , ed Schechter, p 688. 

xa*a xhe source was quoted from a Geniza ms in my ]D’n *»mo, p. 4. 

LIX. 11, 638i; ibid. LXVIII. 8, 7764. 

XXI. 3 (end). 

*3* This expression has, of course, nothing to do with 1 D 1 » |a and n»v na 
which mean “one day old" (or: “used the same day"). 

See Schulthess, lexicon, p. 212, s. v. «y». Add H. Duensing, Christlich- 
palaestinisch-aramaeische Texte und Fragmente, p. 20, col. b, 1. 10; nny» na 
nnn ido. 
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The phrase is also found in Rabbinic Aramaic nrn hsoD 
iny» I'a nacnDi iny» ]'3 h^ddd h\7W, But ed. pr. reads: 
inyB? 13 ... anyc? i 3 . The authentic translation therefore is: 
‘‘Like a bowl which is filled instantly and emptied at once.” 


m w ^ pDB 

In an old Midrash-fragment*^^ we read: n’^pDsai nn’y3 
^n^H DN !?pddd d«i . . . The editor remarks that the word 
!?pDJD is not found in the dictionaries, and according to the con- 
text it has the meaning of “chastising”, “flogging”. But this 
word occurs frequently in Samaritan and in Palestinian Syriac,*^* 
and it has the same meaning as pDD, to agree, to fix a price, to 
cut off, to subscribe to charity etc. 

There is no doubt that this word occurs also in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud. In TP"^^^ we find: » n ^ p D D i n'3al? 

*3w^ip’DB3 iy3 . . . lan n»D3 n’oy, “They went 

to him and agreed upon one hundred denars . . . they wanted to 
give him according to the last offer.” 

Again we read in TP:*<® N^aiyoi pn paD, “Like the 

of the Maoneans.”*^* The word makes here no 

sense whatever: But it is quite certain to me that we have to 
read «hp'DD = «p"DS, “subscription for charity.”*^* 

As for the word we may note that the dictionaries of 
Rabbinic literature do not list for it the sense of “directly”, 

w Bemidbar Rabba X. 4. 

Published by Mann, The Bible as read etc., p. «'p. See on this frag- 
ment above p. 63, n 226. 

‘i* See Noldeke in ZdMG XXII, p. 520; Schwally, Idioticon, pp. 75-76 
and 124; Schulthess, lexicon, p. 160 s. v. VpDB. 

*** Pe*a I. 1, 15c, according to the reading of Cod. Leyden, 
w The letters are crossed in the ms. 

Read with the parallels: ]n'0. 
w Read: iTVip’dbd. 

>40 Megilla III. 2, 74a. 

^ Maon. a town in Galilee, near Tiberias. 

^ See Jastrow, s. v. ap'DB. 
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‘immediately**. But it is very frequent in Palestinian Syriac,*^ 
and it translates the Greek at once, directly.*^^ 

Yet we have every reason to believe that this word did 
occur more than once (in the sense of “immediately**) in Pales- 
tinian Rabbinic literature. In the poem moipn (composed by 
R. Meir ben Isaac Ha-hazan, XI c.) we read: ]n ID ]n 

M “They receive [sanction] from one another 
directly and without delay.’’ Although the phrase as a whole 
was coined by R. Meir himself, it is most likely that he borrowed 
the word from an earlier, Palestinian poet (a regular practice 
with the Paytanim). 

Thus, we see that the use of ’W (m») in the sense of “imme- 
diately** was not foreign to Rabbinic Palestinian Aramaic. The 
sentence in our Midrash-fragment should accordingly be trans- 
lated ; “Do you want me to go and settle with him immediately . . . 
if you settle with him at once.’* 


DTD 

We sometimes come across words which occur equally seldom 
in both Rabbinic Palestinian Aramaic and Palestinian Syriac. 
In such cases the use of the word in one of the dialects helps to 
clarify the meaning in the other. 

We read in Vayyikra Rabba:*^s WiyD H'nna ]1DDDD, 

“They then searched all the ships.” But Aruch*<’ quotes this 
passage : k'd . • . Hpwa ] 1 d T D. The dictionaries con- 

cluded that DTD has the same meaning as DDDD, to search. It 
seems that this word has fared ill at the hands of the copyists. So 
we read in TP.*<* I’^Tip DDm yaTH ] ' T n d i I'psn, but Cod. Vat. 

See Schwally, Idioticon, p. 93, and Schulthess, lexicon, p. 202, s v. 

Dr A Halkin called my attention to Hildesheimer (npno^ nup, 

p 13) who points out that 'IP was used in this sense in Samaritan. Comp. 
Marqah 3b, 7a (ed. Heidenheim pp. 2 and 5, ed. Hildesheimer pp. 37, bottom, 
and 39, top). Add idem 39a (ed. Heidenheim, p. 26). 

XXXVII. 2. 

Ms. Oxf. reads: ^P. 

M7 s. V. DIB. 

Maasroth, II. 3, 49d. 
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reads 1 ' 0 1 D 1 ]’pBn etc. This was also the original reading 
of Cod. Leyden, but was subsequently altered into ]nnDL In 
TP the meaning of one is clear; it is equal to l^Tm, '‘to go 
round. The translation of the passage should be: “Who go 
out and make the circuit of four or five villages. “ 

Likewise we read in the Palestinian Syriac translation*^* of 
Lev. VIII. 24; D"iC9 wnaiD '"Upon the altar round ahout."^^^ 

Ibid. :*53 no “I DHL The Greek reads: Kal (ppayixbv 

aircfi TcpUi^riKev, “And he surrounded it with a hedge.” 

Ibid.:*s4 The Greek reads: 6tl xepid- 

7€T€ rifv diXacraav Kal riiv ^rip&v, “For yea compass sea and 
land.”*« 

Ibid.:*«® lisn' ]i ID iiDy-TDD ]in«. The Greek reads: 
ptTarL&tcrt^^'f AttA tou KaXiaavros “Ye turn away from 

him who called you.” 

It is very noteworthy that we find this word only in the 
Palestinian Syriac of the Cod. Climaci, the oldest ms. of this 
dialect.*^* In the younger mss. of the Palestinain Syriac texts we 
read in the respective places a«'D nf)’ and ]in«i 

KTiran «D' 1 ’ ^ a n. Thus, the word was used only in a certain 
locality of Palestine. 


*4* ThisYeading is not recorded in ’oVm’n p 368. 

*4® As a matter of fact the altered reading is a good translation 

of ]’DH5L See on the meaning of nno the remarks of Prof Louis Gmzberg in 
MGWJ vol. LXXVIII, p 26. His correction of mon’cV (VayR V 8) into 
mnoD^ is certain. This is the reading of Codd. Vat. and Brit. Mus. See 
also Dalman, Aramaische Dialektproben (Leipzig 1927), p. 24. 

Horae Semiticae VIII (ed. Lewis, Cambridge 1909), p. 4. 

*4® See Horae Semiticae IX, Cambridge 1912, p. 34. 

P. 44. 

«4 p. 48. 

Comp. VayR 1. c. (according to the reading of the Aruch): «Mna ]iDnB 
Mnano nnyv, ‘They then compassed all the ships and all the 

country.” 

P. 144. 

w See on perari^ni (in med. or pass.) in the Intemat. Crit. Comm, on 
the Epistle to the Galatians ad loc., p. 19-20. 

*4* Comp. Introduction ibid, (above n. 152), p. XIII. 

*4* Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. London 1899, p. 154. 

^ Ibid., p. 159. 
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Sometimes it is difficult to account for the strange form of 
a word which occurs only once in Rabbinic literature. In a 
Nabataean inscription*®* of the year 94 we find the expression 
« ’ 0 1 m N “By the reckoning of the Romans. “ 

(instead of «'Dn) occurs also in Syriac. *®® No dictionary 

records such a spelling of the word in Aramaic or in Christian 
Syriac. 

Yet, it seems to me, this form can be recognized in an old 
Jewish Midrash, in Shir Hashirim Zuta, end.*®^ The passage 
refers to important historic facts, and, as far as I know, due 
attention has not been devoted to it by historians. *®< We shall 
copy the whole passage from Cod. New York*®^ and collate it 
with Buber’s and Schechter’s editions,*®® occasionally substitut- 
ing their better readings for those of N.*®^ 

*®^i d i m « ay *®®ifnaK^ ov .nn ma h'i 
owb naron im) *7M d i m h naron -thk 
iDH'a'a npi!?nD ,!?^m omo 'o^a rna w"! . • . *7 *’w» 

«ai ,anr *7»’pTn(D)a a^e^ai^D ,idj; on’D^n m«D naoKn ^omo nx'i 

Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 249. 

See Cooke ibid., p 250. 

This Midrash was simultaneously published by Buber (Berlin 1894) 
and by Schechter (JQR VI, p. 673 seq ) from the same manuscript (Parma, 
de Rossi 541). 

The only exception is W. Jawitz, Vmw’ nnVin V (Krakau 1904), p. 
196 seq , who tried to explain it. However he relied upon Buber’s erroneous 
text and ventured to correct it by forced emendations. 

In the Jewish Theological Seminary (I learned of the existence of this 
manuscript from Prof. Alexander Marx). Schechter quoted (separate reprint 
p. 96} this passage from Cod. Parma (de Rossi 626 which contains fragments 
of it). Its readings are very similar to those of Cod. New York. 

x66 . p, follow Schechter in designating the fragments in Cod. 

de Rossi 626 by F. 

-Cod. New York. 

P 'nnsw. 

So P. N lomn n*T3. F iDmn n-m n^na. 

So P. NF lomH. 

P om. 

xn p paipno. See note 187. 
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onm orao vnn j a *74C3j;ai jnDo p 

’WN nyts^ nm« *77.m3D mio lanm *76 i^n^n n« nam loy on’D^nm 
*7«,naina r™ o’K^in hD i’«ddd rm lOi^cnT winop u'enm lonnw 
n^?B3 ***TD .wnnop »d? 3« *®®n« a m loy an’o^nm nryV» r]hy^ 
.nn ma «in ny*^ nm« ^y .o^riTa ^*»npi^nDi neap 
The mysterious word **3^oinnH is no other than 'Dimw, Rome, 
the same form as in the Nabataean inscription. The whole 
passage deals with certain events relating to the Jews and 
Romans. The translation should therefore be: '‘Another inter- 
pretation. ‘Flee my beloved* (Song of Sol. VIII. 14), when did it 
happen? In the day when they made a covenant with Rome,*** 
and sacrificed two lambs, one at the Northern end of the altar, 
for Rome, and one at the Southern end of the altar for the 
people of Jerusalem . . . Another interpretation. ‘Flee my 
beloved*^ when did it happen? In the time of Menahem and 
Hillel, when a dissension arose between them, and Menahem 
left together with eight hundred students*** who were dressed in 


*71 F om. P pn. 

174 P ]3»y3i| 

*78 So P. Read min’ i a. NF min’a. This may be a mere contraction 
of min’ 13, see my remarks in Tarbiz V, p 106, bottom. 

*7« P om. i3nV« n« nani. 

*77 P ni’jD ni’jD. 

*7* So P according to Schechter. NF D’Wn’3 Knnap 3’»ini iD’m« n!?» I’o 
Hainan o’wni o’WHn ^a ]’«dbo vm. 

*7> F iK’ani. P lam. 

**• P ^a. 

lit p ny» nniKa. 

*** P om. 1 noop. 

**^ See Schechter ad loc., p. 96 and Jawitz (referred to above n. 164), 
p. 198. 

^ Probably influenced by Syriac; ’Dim for 'Pd)jLi?f. 

**8 The Rabbis (See TB Aboda Zara 8b) saw the beginning of the Jewish 
subjection to Rome in the "covenant” (See I Macc. VI 1 1.23 seq ) between 
the Hasmoneans and the latter. 

*“ Comp. TP Hagiga II. 2, 77d; TB ibid. 16b. Jewish scholars (see, for 
instance, J. Derenbourg, Essai etc., p. 464) have already observed that the 
facts bear on Menahem ben Juda (Jos. Bel Jud. 11. 17. 8) and not on Mena- 
hem the colleague of ^Hillel. 
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golden scale annor**^; Hanin ben Matron*®* came,*®’ and Juda 
the brother of Menahem kicked him to death.*^ Eleazar and 
the students arose and killed Elhanan and cut him to pieces. At 
that time the Romans went and encamped in Jerusalem where 
they defiled all the women. Eleazar and the students arose and 
brought the soldiers down*®* from the camp; thereupon dissen- 
sions and quarrels broke out in Jerusalem. [It is in reference] to 
this hour that the verse says: *Flee my beloved'.'' 

The Rabbis felt that the first words of the last verse of the 
Song of Songs could be applied to different sins committed by 
the Jews during the Second Commonwealth, on account of which 
the Divine Presence had to depart from its Sanctuary. In the 
opinion of some of the Rabbis, the conclusion of the treaty 
between the Jews and the Romans marked the first stage in the 
gradual departure of the Shekina from Jerusalem.*®* In the 
opinion of others, two grave offenses (committed during the 
latest phase of the Jewish tragedy) were responsible for it: two 
important leaders of the community were assassinated, and a 
grievous wrong was perpetrated against the Roman soldiers in 
Jerusalem. 

For stylistic reasons the author of the Midrash recounts the 
assassination of the two leaders as one event, although the 

x 87 np read 'pnnoa which can hardly fit our story (See Prof. Geiger's 
observations in Krauss' Additamenta to the Aruch Compl , p n*:c). The 
scribe probably substituted the common ’pinoa for the rare 'pnna. TP ibid 
reads 'pTn, t^copdxta (Comp. Jos Bel Jud. II. 17. 9, 144) The reading of 
P: ]’3ipnD (the Aramaic plural of l^pno, oripiKbv), silk dresses, originated in 
the Babylonian tradition, see TB Hagiga 16b and Rabbinovicz ad loc., p. 
65, n 10. Comp also Jos. ibid. VII. 5. 4, 126. 

Probably a nickname. M^rptos, “The Moderate"? Comp in:c"»n p, 
“The Murderer," in Mishna Sota IX. 9; nVi»p « n a in TP ibid, (according 
to the Yerushalmi Fragments, ed. Ginzberg 22114; Cod. Vat. in Lieberman’s 
p. 82); utds Kad\a in Jos. (Bel Jud. IV. 4. 2 in the variants by 
Niese). The connection between the Mishna in Sota and Jos. was already 
observed by several scholars. Comp, note 195 (below). 

To negociate? 

Comp, the expression in TP Taanith IV. 4, 68 d, bottom. For the 
reading here see above, n. 175. 

w According to P: killed- 


*»* See above n. 185, 
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betrayal of the Roman garrison occurred between the first and 
the second murders,*” 

According to our Midrash, the two murdered leaders bore 
almost the same name, which approximated the form Anan 
(Hanan). The first was murdered by the brother of Menahem, 
the second was cut to pieces by Eleazar and the students. Jos.*” 
describes the murder of the high-priest Ananias CAvavlas) by 
Menahem and his men. This Ananias*” belonged to the peace- 
party, but was not altogether wanting in Jewish loyalties.*®® It 
is not to be wondered at that the Rabbis condemned this 
assassination as an ugly crime. 

The second victim, it seems to me, is no other than Ananus 
the high-priest (son of Ananus). According to Josephus,*®’ 
Ananus was murdered by the Idumeans, who were originally 
summoned by Eleazar the son of Simeon.*®* In an old Tannaitic 
source, a part of which was recently discovered in its original 
form,*®® we read : nj;» nniNa '•dw o ’ d n n vn, 


The author may have also drai^n from different chronicles. 

Bel. Jud II. 17. 9, 441 seq. 

X9S ^vedefiaLov. TB (Pesahim 57a and parallel) calls him * K a i a p ]3nv. 
Derenbourg’s emendation of ’Kana into 'HaTa (Essai etc , p 233, n 2) is now 
well attested (See Rabbinowicz ad loc., p. 169 and n. 3 ibid ) According to 
Schiirer (Geschichte etc II^ p 272), the man was notorious for his avarice(?) 
Josephus (Antiq XX. 9. 2, 205) qualifies him as iropiGTiKbs, 

*Tast-master in making money.” Perhaps he was ironically nicknamed Ben 
Nadbai — The Generous — for his avarice. TB (Pesahim ibid ) tells us that 
he was sumamed *Kpa'fi ]a, ”The Glutton,” on account of his daily excessive 
indulgence in food and drink. The nickname M^rptos (7rp6s rds ijdovbSf 
Tpbs rijv Ka^* ijfikpav dLa^Tap), “The Moderate,” would be biting irony. 
Comp, also Lonzano’s remark (to TP Joma V. 2, 42b) in Azulai’s idd, 
fol. 162b. 

It is also possible that ineo p means Tcav perpUcv, “Of the moderate 
men,” in the political sense. See Jos. Bel. Jud. II. 17. 10, 455 and elsewhere. 

See Jos. Antiq. XX. 6. 2, 131. 

Bel. Jud. IV. 5. 2. 

^ Ibid. 4. 1, 225, 228. 

^ Sifre Zuta, ed. Epstein, Tarbiz I, faac. 1, p. 7017. 
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**At that time there were Idumean students among the Sham- 
maites/' The editor*®® correctly surmised that ''that time'^ refers 
to the period immediately before the destruction of the Second 
Temple. Our text corroborates his conjectures. 

The D’TD^n were the Idumeans mentioned by Josephus and 
in Sifre Zuta; they were led by Eleazar.*®* Josephus*®* relates 
that Ananias was barbarously murdered by the Idumeans and 
that his body was cast away without burial (xai 
He concludes :*®3 'T should not mistake if I said that the death 
of Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of the city, and 
that from this very day may be dated the overthrow of her 
wall, and the ruin of her affairs etc.** The Rabbis were exactly 
of the same opinion: when Eleazar and the students ( = D'TD^n 
D’Dn«) murdered Ananus and cut his body to pieces, the Divine 
Presence had to flee from Jerusalem. 

The Rabbis recorded another crime committed between the 
two assassinations. The Roman soldiers under the command of 
Florus were guilty of a terrible slaughter in Jerusalem.*®^ Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Kethuboth II. 9) all the women in Jeru- 
salem were once regarded as probable victims of rape [by the 
soldiers]. I. Halevy*®^ correctly surmised that the Mishna 
referred to this outrage, and our Midrash supports his view. 
Subsequently the Roman soldiers who were left in the camp 
agreed to capitulate on condition that their lives be spared. 
Eleazar (the son of Ananias) and his men swore to this effect, 
but later broke their oath and killed them all (but their leader). 
In this abominable violation of the oath the Jews saw the pre- 
lude to destruction.*®® 

Ibid., p. 52-53. 

is possible that the Rabbis had in mind not Eleazar the son of 
Simeon, but Eleazar the son Ananias (n*nn p who was appointed 

general to Idumea (Jos. Bel. Jud. II. 20. 2). 

Ibid. IV. 5. 2, 316. 

>*3 Ibid. 318. 

Ibid. II. 15. 5. 

*»* B'jwinn nnn I, vol. V, 7, n. 9. 

Jos. ibid. 17. 10, 454 seq. 
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The Rabbis were of the same opinion. Even after all the 
abominations committed by the Roman soldiers, Eleazar had no 
right to have them brought down*®^ and killed, after having 
solemnly pledged their safety under oath. At that hour the 
Divine Presence had to depart from Jerusalem. 

The text hitherto considered very confused becomes clear 
with the aid of the preceding exposition. 


iK’am. Jos. ibid. 451 expresses himself: Karrjyeif Toifs arpaTidyras 
6 MerlXtos, ‘‘[After the oath] Metilius (the Roman officer) brought down 
the soldiers." In P it is clearly stated: lam, ‘‘And they killed." The reading 
of NF seems, however, to be more original. 



APPENDIX 
X and 0 


The phrase db’DBI HD’nn* mentioned in the Sifre has been 
identified by some scholars* with dbdbi I'Dinn quoted in Mid- 
rash Eka Rabba.3 However, on a closer examination of the 
text and context of the Midrash we must decidedly abandon 
this identification, for the expression in the latter has nothing 
to do with the terms mentioned in the former. 

The Midrash explains that m (Taw) in Ezekiel IXA^ is: 
DBDB1 Mussafia^ records the more correct reading: 

DDDfla “Like the 0 (theta) in a \l/rj(pos'* (vote or decree). 

He’ also suggested that the Rabbis interpreted the word in to 
be the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, whose sound is equi- 
valent to the Greek 0.® This letter served as an abbreviation 
of t^iLvaros — death — in the capital sentences of the Gentile 
courts. Yet, not all the dictionaries have accepted this ex- 
planation. 

However, it seems to me, that Mussafia is undoubtedly 
right. The Midrash says explicitly that the angel who put the 
mark served also as a quaestor^; in other words, it is the quaestor 

* See above p 74. 

* Hoffmann, Midrash Tannaim, p. 7, n 50, Finkelstein ad loc. 218. 

s II. 1. See ed Buber, p 98, n. 36. 

4 Q'vsHn mnsco hy in nnnni, 'And set a mark on the foreheads of the 
men** etc 

« Aruch reads: idjdob na’nn. Ed, Buber dddd minn. 

* S. V. iv!?dd. 

f Ibidem. 

* See above p. 48 n. 111. 

* Ed. Buber and Aruch read Yalkut: moonp which are obvious 

mistakes for niDDnp There is no ground whatever for changing the reading 
into nidJDnpD, scnptor. The Midrash took the word ibid as ypafifiareus 
which designated various high officials. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
p. 110 seq. 
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who put the on the foreheads of the men. We find an exact 
parallel in the Epigrams of Martialis (VII. 37): Nosti morti- 
ferum quaestoris, Castrice, signum? Est operae pretium discere 
theta novum. “Do you know, Gastricus, the quaestor's^^ death- 
bringing markl It is very important to know this new [kind of] 
theta,'' 

The Rabbis followed an old tradition which explained the 
in in Ezekiel as referring to the last letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. Aquila and Theodotion rendered it: t 6 dav, designat- 
ing the Hebrew letter Taw. TB“ records the explicit opinion of 
Rab (III c.) that the letter in stands for death (nion), and there 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the Midrash Eka Rabba 
recorded the same opinion and expressed it by comparing the 
Hebrew Taw (n) to the Theta (t>) in a }l/rj<pos (vote or decree). 
It is thus absolutely certain that the Rabbis interpreted in as 

(nigrum theta — t?4i^aros). 

This will shed new light on the difficult sayings of Rabbinic 
sages of the III c. TB (ibid.) records- vn ;n’nn vn an "id« 
mar pnn **im now j^nv 'm .nin« mar nan **i’n idk ^KioBn .man 
niaK. “Rab said Taw [stands for] mnn — thou shalt live; Taw 
[stands for] man — thou shalt die. Samuel said Taw [stands 
for] nan — ended — , the merit of the Patriarchs is at an end 
(i. e. exhausted). R. Johanan said Taw [stands for] jinn — con- 
fer mercy — , the merit of the Patriarchs will confer mercy. “ 
Only the statement of Samuel is understandable, for since Taw 
is a radical of the root nan, the word in can reasonably be 
treated as an abbreviation of nan,^^ the Taw in mnn, man, pnn, 
however, is a preformative, a prefix which can be added to 
any verb, and the word in Ezekiel can hardly be regarded as a 
definite indication of any of these three words. We, therefore, 
have to presume that the letter Taw in itself conveyed the idea 
of life, death, mercy or end, and that TB merely paraphrased 

" See L. Friedlaender’s note in his edition, Leipzig 1886, p. 493. The 
helpfulness of Rabbinic literature for the understanding of Latin classics is 
illustrated here again. 

“ Shabbath 5Sa 

" So Cod. Monac. 

^ On the correct meaning of Samuel’s saying see below, n. 26. 
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the original utterances of the previously quoted Rabbis. This 
suggestion is confirmed by other sources.*^ 

An early Christian Church Father, Tertullian, asserted'^ that 
the in of Ezekiel was the sign of the cross. He probably was not 
the inventor of this idea but found it in the various “books 
of testimonies” current among the Christians. Origen, a contem- 
porary of the quoted Rabbis, is more explicit. He states*® about 
our Taw: irw^^avoiiivo^v rG)v 'EppaLo)v el ri TrkrpLov wepl 
Tcv Qav \iyeLV piL^ripa, ravra rfKcijcrapev' tlv6s pkv 

ifkaKOVTos, 6 tl t 6 Qav iv rols wap* ‘EjSpalots k^* (ttolx^Iols 
iarl t 6 reXevTalov cos wp6s ritv wap* ahrols ypapp&Tccv. 
Td TeXevralov ovv tlXrjwTai cttoix^Iov els wapkaracnv r^s 
TeXeLdTrjTos tcov 5iA rijv kv airols dperiiv areva^dvrcov Kal 
dSvvojpLivoiP iwl rols dpapravopivoLS h rc^ Xa^, Kal avp^wa- 
axf>^rcov rols wapavopovci, Aevrepos 6^ 2 X€ 7 € aijpL^oXov tlvai 
rd Qav rcbv rbv vbpLov rerripTiKdro^v' ewelwep 6 vbp.os wap* 
'EjSpalocs Ga'pA xaXelrat, xat r6 wpibrov avrov aroLx^lbv 
kcTTL rd 0au* Kal crbp^oKov elvai to)p xarA rdv vbpov jScjStco- 
Kbroiv, Tplros be res <pa(rKO)v, ribv Kal els t6p Xpiardv wewi- 
arevKbrwv, iXeye rd Apxala aroix^la ip^pepks ix^^^ 0ciO 
tov aravpov xapaxriypt, Kal wpo<prjTebea&aL wepl rov yevo- 
pivov iv XpKTTiavols iwl rov percowov (TrjpeLov. “Upon inquir- 
ing of the Jews whether they can relate [to me] any traditional 
teaching regarding the Taw, I heard the following. One of them 
said that in the order of the Hebrew letters the Taw is the last 
of the twenty two consonantal sounds. The last consonant is 
therefore taken as proof of the perfection*^ of those who, because 
of their virtue, moan and groan*^® over the sinners among the 

The Mystical idea that the Taw mentioned in Ezekiel denotes either 
life (for the righteous) or death (for the wicked) was probably alluded to in 
the Psalms of Solomon XV.8-10 (See the International Critical Commentary 
on the Apocalypse VI 1. 4, p. 194) 

^ Adv. Marcionem (written in the beginning of the III c.) III. 22, Migne 
PL II. 353a. 

Selecta in Ezechielem, Migne PG XIII, 800d. 

The Hebrew on, d^», has a double meaning, denoting both finished, 
ended, complete and perfect. The Jew transmitted a true Jewish tradition, 
•ee below n. 19 and n. 26. 

*»• The Jew followed the translation of D’pJium D’nJMJn by the Septuagint. 
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people and suffer together wiih}^ the transgressors. Another said 
that the Taw symbolizes the observers of the Law. Since the 
Law, which is called Tora by the Jews, begins [its name] with 
the consonant Taw, it is a symbol of those who live according 
to the Law.*’ A third [Jew], one of those who believe in Christ, 
said the form of the Taw in the old [Hebrew] script resembles 
the cross,*® and it predicts the mark which is to be placed on 
the foreheads of the Christians.*' 

We can assume with the utmost certainty that, like the first 
two Jews, the Jewish Christian transmitted a genuine Jewish 
idea which he applied to the Christians. The question, however, 
is what symbol did the Jews see in the Taw of the ancient 
script — X? 

Deissmann** called attention to the X found in documents 
of the first century, which served as a mark of cancelling a 
debt." He concludes “We have learned from the new texts 
that it was generally customary to cancel a bond (or other 
document) by crossing it out with the Greek cross-letter Chi 
(X) . . . The subject is perhaps not without some bearing on the 
origin of later allegorical and mystical trifling with the cross- 
letter Chi among the Christians." Thus, we have very early*^® 
evidence to the effect that the X served as a mark of cancella- 
tion of bonds, a mark of freedom; at the same time we have 
first-century evidence*^ that the t? was used as a mark of death. 

** See Migne PL XXV, 88, n a I would rather translate avfnraex^rTtav 
**who commiserate” TB (Shabbath 55a) records the same opinion, 
in’D mnD^ oi’a n’n . . , omoa D’pnac, ‘Those (moaners and groaners) are 
completely righteous [but nevertheless suffer because] they could have 
protested but did not.” 

TB ibid, records. minn nn dik 'aa 'aona na 
in lyi “R Samuel b Nahmani (III c.) said [the Taw denotes] those 

people who fulfilled the Tora from Alef to Taw” (i e from the beginning to 
the end). Midrash Eka Rabba II 1. (ed. Buber 98, bottom) records the 
same opinion in the name of R Juda (II c ). 

••X. See JE I, p 449. Migne (referred to above n. 18), n. h. Comp, 
the International Crit Comment, on Ez. ad loc., p. 106, and J. C. James, The 
Language of Palestine, p. 211-12. 

»* Light, p 334. ” See figure 50, ibid , p. 268. 

** Ibid., p. 333. *3* See below p. 193. 

Martialis (see above) and Persius, see below n. 38. 
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Since the Hebrew letter Taw, in the ancient script, was 
almost identical in form with X (Chi) and in sound with 0 
(Theta), the Rabbis, being well acquainted with both marks, 
interpreted the Taw to stand for either life (freedom, mercy) or 
death. The mark X was inscribed on the foreheads of the 
righteous, the mark 0 was put on those of the wicked. TB 
preserved only a paraphrase of the statements of the Rabbis 
who originally maintained that the Taw indicated either life 
(D^'n, n^nn) or mercy (nr:n,*s pnn) or death or end"*^ (non). 

Perhaps we shall now be able to establish the correct read- 
ing in the passage of Eka Rabba (II. 1): iok nm 

’n’m M’D i’3a"n) The correct reading (of the 

last four words) should possibly be: nD’fi vm 'D vn. ‘‘And Rab 
said [the Taw] is a letter which can be read in any position*® — 
Taw is X and Taw is 0.^® 

** R Johanan preferred to see the s 3 anbol of mercy, grace (]inn, nran), in 
the X because he wanted to connect the exegesis of his own name with the 
idea of future salvation. Onomastica sacra (Lagarde, p. 17097) explains the 
meaning of pnv (I Chron III. 15). Iajavvi7s Aopdrou x Apt?, “Johanan [means] 
grace of God“ (See Deissmann, Papyrus Onomasticon sacrum, p 90, n 10). 
R Johanan, accordingly, saw an allusion to his name in the sign of salva- 
tion. This was a regular practice (probably based upon the belief that the 
characters and future lots of individuals somehow depend on their respective 
names. See above p 169 n. 70 and n 111) among the ancient Rabbis. 
See, for instance, TB Sanhedrin 98b. 

Samuel did not take the Taw (n) as an abbreviation of non (is ended) 
but as a symbol. It is the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and it can 
accordingly be treated as the symbol of “end“ — “the merit the Patriarchs is 
at an end,” see above n. 13. Comp, also n 17. 

Ed pr. reads: ly, but ed. Buber, p. 99, top, reads: imn, an obvious 
mistake for niH. 

** An obvious dittography from the previous line. 

•* I. e. both as a letter (the symbol represents X whether it stands up- 
right or is laid on its side) and as an abbreviation. 

3® It is noteworthy that according to a Yemenite source (Midrash Hag- 
gadol Gen , p. 12) the letter Taw was the mark God put on Cain’s hand to 
serve him as a protection mark. The other Rabbinic sources (See Rabbi 
M M. Kasher's Torah Shelemah II, p. nss 116-119) do not mention 
that the mark of Cain was a Taw. It is possible that the original allusion 
to the Taw, X, was dropped after the Christians began to interpret this 
mark in their own way. And it is again a Yemenite source which has pre- 
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TB Shabbath (S5a) records another interpretation of the 
verse in Ezekiel : D'pnK irao hv own n^apn idm 

Di vn DTOD ^571 ana vhvf vi vn 

n^^an ana na. ‘The Holy One, blessed be He, said 

to Gabriel: ‘Go and set a Taw of ink upon the foreheads of the 
righteous that the destroying angels may have no power over 
them, and a Taw of blood upon the foreheads of the wicked 
that the destroying angels may have power over them*.’* The 
Talmudic commentaries ad loc. did not account for these two 
respective colours.^* The Rabbinic commentaries on EzekieP* 
allude to the sign with the blood of the Paschal lamb, which 
is a mark of salvation. Then we should expect to find the re- 
verse of our reading in TB, namely that the blood was the mark 
of salvation and the ink the mark of doom. 

Although the reading in TB is well attested,” a remnant of 
a different tradition has been preserved. We read in Tanhuma:” 
asi ' D 1 m D n n^an ona na ri vn, “The 

Taw of ink was [was set on the righteous] in order that the 
destroying angels may have no power [to torture] them and they 
will die immediately y This reading indicates the trace of a 
tradition which connected the Taw of ink with death. 

The Hebraeus which preserved many Rabbinic traditions^® 
translates naon nopi (Ezek. ibid. 2) : fieXav Kal xdXa/xos ypafpicas, 
“Ink and the scribe’s reed-pen.**” Thus there was a widely 
spread tradition about the ink (fiiXav) used for the mark. 
Perhaps this is only another form of the previous interpretation. 


served an ancient uncensored Rabbinic tradition (See the conclusions in my 
lecture on the Yemenite Midrashim — ]D’n 'vno — p. 39). 

** See Tosaphoth ad loc. s. v. Vyi 

»* R. Eliezer of Beaugency. Comp. Redak who combined it with the 
tradition in TB. 

n See Rabbinovicz ad loc. Comp, also Tanhuma Mishpatim 7, Tazria, 
ed. Buber, p. 41. 

** Tazria sec. 9. 

** The last two words are found only in ed. Mantua (and the later 
editions) which is based upon four mss. They are missing in the first edition. 

See above p. 53, n. 142. 

n See Field ad loc., p. 790, n. 10. 
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Instead of vn, Taw, 0, Theta, some Rabbis worded it 
in bv vn, ink-mark, black-mark, which was equal to jiiXap 
The ink-mark had served as a sign of death, whereas 
the blood-mark (reminiscent of the blood of the Paschal 
lamb) had served a sign of salvation. 

However, since the early Christian Church Fathers^’ had 
already connected the mark of Ezekiel with the blood of the 
Paschal lamb in the Christian sense, and since the blood-mark 
was monopolized by the Christians as the symbol of salvation, 
it is not surprizing that the Jewish teaching was reversed; the 
sign of blood became the sign of doom. 

It is noteworthy that the mediaeval Rabbinic sources knew 
of the nigrum Theta. R. Bahya in his commentary on the 
Pentateuch^® records: ID’D ]wb '•d rnDWl irDl» 

niDiKH nann, “It is alluded in the Midrash of 'interpreters of 
signs’^* that the Theta (a!) is a mark of death (execution) 
among the Gentiles. “ Prof. L. Ginzberg^* has justly expressed 
his doubts as to the existence of this Midrash. It is very likely 
that the Spanish Jews got their information through the very 
popular work in the middle ages of Isidore of Seville (VII c.). 
He writes 0, quae mortem significat. Nam iudices eamdem 
litteram theta apponebant ad eorum nomina quos supplicio 
afficiebant etc. “0 which signifies death. For the judges put 
this very letter next to the names of those whom they sentenced 
to death. Isidore, of course, did not fail to repeat^s the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the in mentioned in the previously quoted 
verse of Ezekiel.^^ 

Persius, Sat. IV. 13: et potis es nigrum vitio praefigere theta. “Would 
you be able to put the black Theta to vice,“ i e to condemn vice. 

Cyprian, ad Demertianum XXI 1, Migne PL IV, 580b; idem, Testim. 
adv. Jud. II 22, ibid 74Sa. 

^ Jethro, ed. Venice 1546, fol. 98a. 

^ Those who interpret the Law symbolically; see Lauterbach, JQR N.S. 
I, p. 329. 

Legends of the Jews VI, p. 60, n 308. 

41 Orig. I. 3. 8. Migne PL LXXXII, 76b. 

44 Isidore copied the old scholiast of Persius (see above, n. 38) almost 
verbatim. 

4* Orig. ibid. 9. 


^ See Migne ibid. n. m. 
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P. 11. It is also possible that the topic of the passage is the 
right of marriage not between Romans and peregrini but between 
Romans and Syrians as such (privilegium odiosum). 

The Gnomon of the Idios Logos § 52 (Tw/ialois Alyinr- 
rlav suggests that in Egypt marriage between Romans 

and natives was not licit prior to this decree. However this 
decree is much earlier than the passage in Pesiktha deR. Kahana. 
See A. Segr6, Note sullo status civitatis dei soldati peregrini 
etc., in Rendiconti della Pont. Accad. Romana di Arch., XVII, 
ch. 5. Our passage requires further investigation. 

P. 43, n. 76. The principle that the property of the debtors 
and not their persons may be seized is already emphasized in 
the Hellenistic law (around 260 B.C.E.) in Syria and Palestine. 
See the forthcoming article by A. Segr6 “Free Persons in Bondage” 
(The author has kindly sent me the manuscript of the Article). 

P. 104, n. 62. See now the long article by L. Wallach in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature LX (December 1941), p. 403 ff. 
The ugly practice of putting out the lights for licentious pur- 
poses (Comp, also A. Halkin, Moslem Schisms and Sects, p. 90 
and n. 1 ibid.) hais of course nothing to do with the passage of 
our Midrash. 

P. 118. The change of one single letter in our text would re- 
move all difficulties. If we read ”n^ instead of ”na the passage 
would assume quite a different meaning. The Rabbis, in com- 
menting on the verse (Num. XXX.3) ' n ^ na (“A vow to 
God”), remarked that the formula of a vow is followed by a 
whereas the formula of an oath is followed by a a.* Thus, they 
explained that the characteristic of a vow is like vowing for the 
life (votum pro salute, ob salutem; fbxh brip a(jOT7ipias) of the 
king* etc. The Jews followed the general practice; they also 

‘ See Nahmanides ad loc who also quoted our passage from the Sifre. 

* A good summary of the material bearing on the vota for the king is 
now available in the Yale Classical Studies, 1940 (The Feriale Duran tun, 
p. 52-66). 
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made vota for the safety of the king.* Evidence of a contem- 
porary4 Jewish vow for the safety of Septimius Severus and his 
family has been preserved in Palestine.* The inscription begins 
with iwip a(ji)Triplas etc. and finishes with [4^] eixvs 'lovdaLm. 
The Jews who happened to witness the annual ceremonies 
(on the third of January), when both vows for the welfare of 
the king and oaths of loyalty to him® were pronounced, could 
not help being impressed by them. Although both the vota and 
the iuramenta were expressions of loyalty, the difference between 
them was quite obvious. The Rabbis drew the same distinction 
between the force of vows and that of oaths in the religious 
sense. 

The passage in the Sifre should accordingly be translated: 
‘What is the difference between vows and oaths? The former is 
like vowing for the life of the king, the latter is like swearing by 
the king himself, and although there is no [Scriptural] proof for 
it, there is an allusion to it: *God livethi And as thy soul livethf’^ 
I will not leave thee' *** (II Kings IV.30). 

Although this explanation makes good sense of the text, I 
suggest it hesitatingly since it requires an emendation (even a 
very slight one) of an old Tannaitic text, the readings of which 
are well attested. Any assumption that we have here a case of 
the frequent indiscrimination between 3 and h (See above p. 
132, n. 129) has to be abandoned, since the whole basis of the 
Rabbinic interpretation lies here in the distinction between the 
^ ('n^) and the a ('na). 

P. 188. On the X as a mark of cancellation in the documents 
of debts {Ktx^aapkvoL els iLKbpcoaiv) see A. Segr6, Bull. 1st. 
Dir. Rom. XXIV, 1925, p. 67 ff. This practice is thus much 
earlier than the I c. C.E. 

» See Ezra VI. 10. Comp. SchUrer IP, 360 ff. 

* The final redaction of our text is either at the end of the II c. or the 
beginning of the III. 

• Klein, Cl No. 11, p. 81. 

* Sec The Feriale Duranum ibid , p. 65-66. 

» Observe the different vocalization of 'p and ’pi in our verse and comp, 
ps.- Jonathan ad loc. See also Horovitz’s note in the Sifre ad loc. 

• The first was a preliminary eifxil in the form of praise (God liveth 
[for ever]), the second was an oath by the life of the prophet. 
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AdPA 

Die Agada der pal^tinischen Amor^r, 
von W. Bacher. 

AdT 

Die Agada der Tannaiten. 

b. 

ben (the son). 

Blaufuss 

Rbmische Feste und Feiertage nach den 
Traktaten iiber fremden Dienst. 

BK 

Baba Kamma. 

BR 

Bereshith Rabba, qjioted by chapter 
and page, ed. Theodor and Albeck. 

Brockelmann 

Lexicon Syriacum 1928. 

Cl 

Jildisch-palastinisches Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, von S. Klein. 

CIJ 

Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum by 
P. J. B. Frey. 

CIL 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Daremberg et Saglio 

Dictionnaire des Antiquit6s Grecques 
et Romaines. 

De Vogii6 

Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions S6mitiques. 

Deissmann 

Light from the Ancient East, 1927. 

Durham 

The Vocabulary of Menander con- 
sidered in its relation to the koine. 

Jastrow 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi etc. 

JQR 

The Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JE 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Kommentar 

Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, von Strack und 
Billerbeck. 

Liddell and Scott 

A Greek-English Lexicon 1937. 

LW 

Griechische und lateinische Lehnwdrter 
im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum, 
von S. Krauss, Teil II, 1899. 

LWI 

Idem 1, 1898. 
m 
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Mann The Bible as Read and Preached in the 

Old Synagogue, 1940. 

MGWJ Monatsschrift fUr Geschichte und Wis- 

senschaft des Judentums. 

Moulton, Prolegomena A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 



1906. 

Ott 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss des griechischen 
Eides, Leipzig, 1896. 

Payne Smith 

Thesaurus Syriacus. 

PG 

Patrologia Graeca. 

PL 

Patrologia Latina. 

Preisigke 

Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrus- 
urkunden, Berlin, 1925. 

R. 

Rabbi. 

Rabbinovicz 

Variae lectiones in Mischnam et in 
Talmud Babylonicum vol. I-XVI. 

Ratner 

o’VwTi ]v:f nan», vol. I-XII. 

REJ 

Revue des fitudes Juives. 

Schulthess 

Lexicon Syropalaestinum, Berlin, 1903. 

Stephanus 

Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, London, 
1816-1825. 

Swete 

An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek, Cambridge, 1902. 

TB 

Babylonian Talmud. 

TP 

Palestinian Talmud, quoted by trea- 
tise, chapter, folio and column of ed. 
Venice. 

VayR 

Vayyikra Rabba. 

WdJ 

Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

ZdMG 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft. 
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D'fi) tOK 

57 ff. 

DlSniM 

seeKiB 

maw 

26 


see owmao 

D10131M 

seeHiB 


55 

nroDipniH 

7 

I’laiDTH 

57 fl. 


25 


61,62 

'BIB'H 

120 

IDHB’K 

52136 

. . . a n’» 

169 ff. 

I’BTMK 

9 

11Bn)’B3K 

55163 

nnV'BJH 

13 

i^oa» 

12, 13, 14 

M'D^paM 

9 

n'BBDH 

61 

’i^’BBOH (see K’^^bbd'h) 

61 

I'Vbbdm 

see l^HBKBD 

nW’VBDH 

8 

MBHBBK 

1388 

p!?’BK 

53 ff. 

I'MBp'BN 

96 

P)-|» 

8 

’Dim» 

179, 180 

DBOaiM 

33 

'HDIK 

86130 

MB 

see ’Vy hu’ 

H”i>13a 

3231 

ma 

17h 

n”3 

see ’nonw 

!?aa 

120 

i>a 

see 1^3 3n 

JlD'D'BDVa 

52 

inBN la 

164 ff. 

piBB ]a 

182195 


’«ai3 la 

182195 

•Kpj’B ja 

182195 

DvV’Oa (DIK'^^’Da) 

seeHiB 

am ^ya 

15678 

mr na, nmyB na 

175 ff. 

n^iBp Hia 

181188 

ina 

51m 

imana 

see nip 

inna 

52 

112 

51 

mn bv nB) 

140 

D^iyn niDiH na 

84 

yiHi na 

83 

121 (prophecy) 

166 

121 (angel) 

16748 

oi^n 

8 

l”m 

49118 

pomnn 

2676 

jma’p'n 

57 ff. 

^Va an, \\ 2 b 2 aan 

172 ff. 

lam an 

175 

pn 

see nnn sn 

nmamm 

48 

IVD’D’n 

57 ff. 

Kixn 

55 

IBDIK nB'M nBB'M KBM 

22 

aiB^ mar 

7028 

IP? 

4160 

nB'!?n 

28 

f’Vn 

62, 62355 

aiB p^n 

72 ff. 

yn pVn 

73 

nB’ iiaBn 

74 

DiB'DBi namn 

74 
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K'313P0 hVi 'OnSDO 3851a 

n3n»on neoa yaoV ]doVb 39, 40, 42, 43 
n’DD 172 

DIB 177 ff. 


* and 1 
*Vy ma’ 

O’DB 'HT 

^aa 

I’^ma 

n”a 'noma 
iai la. VO V 
Hoa 

^asa 

I’jnana 

maa 

naan ]wb 
nanBD 

ro 

nB’Vo 

mxD 

K”BpD 

DiB’VanD 

^’yno 

o'aBO 

pBO 


10148, 12798 
121 ff. 
77 ff. 

119 
57 ff. 
44 
123 
113 
172 
57 ff. 

138170 
22, 23 

see po^B 
141106 
152 
7182 
see KB”p 
57 ff. 
135151 
135151 
4160 


|OM3 75 ff. 

113 (-oath) 117 ff. 

B03 m3 70 

iDinm 28 

'Bp3 see KB'p 

Hnaa 22, 2240 

nnD 178150 

noD 4376 

DIH’ViK DK D3Hm3D 50, 51 

113n’D3D 57 ff. 

IiVhbmsd 60 ff. 

K13'0O 141108 

I’Diry 4 

*BHa Dipp 'SB 44, 45 

n'P'av *30 162 ff. 

plBB 64 


*hV*b 

1103*0 

1K*D*0 *HD*0D*B 
* 0*0 

D1^D0ip*0 
nppB30 ,Mppi30 
0*30 
010*00 
DBO*0*O0 
h!? 1P*O0 
^PD0 

O1013« 01D131H 01*V*0a H10 

1 *PiVki 0 
H*DaiBn0 
*0110 
n*BBD110 
aiB pi0 


see ’h!?*0 *30 
93 ff. 
15020 
59 
12038 
63226 
31 


see n**Hi 
74, 75, 185 
7465 
176 
176 ff. 


37-38, 3851, 
1442 


57 ff. 
9 
147 
63 
73 ff. 


P’12C 

iiac 

iu 

Hn0*3a 112 c 


69, 70 
16960 
167 ff 
168-169 


l*013Hp 

!7ap 

*Vap 

Hpap 

mp 

D*0ip 

rpiip 

HB3ip 

KB’llip 

poa’ia *Vb ’lip 

MOp 

po’op 

«D1*P 

«B**P 

r’P 

|11**^*P 
nl^Vao i*3*:*p 
»oii*p 
H*313p 

lain i*Vy i^op 
|i*3pp ,Kapp 


48 
119 

12036 

seeaapp 

111 

49 

seeHapp 
26 
93, 94 
34, 35-36 
141 
48 
65 
12899 
127 ff. 
8 

680 

94, 95, 96 
see *B*iaB 
165 ff. 
170 ff. 
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'ana oipp see 'hV'b 'aa 

pip (-oath) 

130 ff. 

I'aaanp 

57 ff. 

P'D'aip 

9, 10 

o'aa n"Mi 52 iso, 10566 

pin 

49 

Knnaca o'm 

71, 72 

May D'ni 

71 

Vaana 

see I’aana 

ma 

177 

I’naaia 

57 ff. 

(pnnaa) pna 

7020 

laa 

10148 

I'aana 

57 ff. 

1*1 Va I'n 

191 

MP'n 

185 ff 

'pin 

181187 

PROVERBS 

iiMa hVm iiiana opiya |^y ]'m 

155 

laiM laiM ]'Mi iin'a nap nap ]'m 

'Vaia 

148 

iV'Ma nVnn pan'V napa qm 

^nj 

158 ff. 

□an yaian 'n* 'na idddh dm 

Diiyi 

160112 


kV nyiawb a”n ]’a ’nar ra 

12474 

]’ar "iiam ’a«n 'ann ^ara na 144-145 
Knina *aD HTiyi? ]’nna n^oD pwa 
*an’a Hi’yrVa 157 

'Dn hV 'on K^n 'on 'om 145? 

'ac (?apD 1 ^'Ha nan ’aa ^apon 
na'aa 158 

n”p»V Knia’D nnoV man 152-153 
a'a*H yaa nh Kiiaa nnia 
yaa a*a*Ha 160iis 

na’DD ]'Bnna K-iin i»ia’ la 154 

map mVnnn ^a 159 

n-naan nn n”D naa 10462 

H’^an «aya nDn> 158 

DiH hVh naaa dih Va laipa 
laipa nH laaa 157 

maH Hiyac ma^ 160u3 

b*ma H^an H’rn mnaai ]«a 159 

H’'^ym ’ana^ HnnHi nnay naa 
Kp-iaa^ ^ 14714 

naa nann nH manV Via' i3'»a 'a 
•jainn n» 153 

yiBK 'ID innai 'laa 156 ' 

hVi HD'an hV 'ama 'ai Kii'p 
H-i'-ip 153 

DiDia DiH'V'Da Hia 

DiDiiK 37-38, 3851, 1442 

K'aiapa kVi 'a'laaa Knn 385ia 

pan ]'3’Hi ]'3n 3432 


INDEX II 


kyhini 

'AX6iris Tifiepiebs 

140-141 

25 

iLpk^VffTOS 

58 

ivdpL&VTtov 

9 

iiTopkca, 1iv6pfi(T€ 

52186 

-dptor 

28 

ds’^dXecot 

8 

dxdri^s 

58 


*j5ai8o6Xta* 

3221 

Priph\u>v 

58 

kp\aff<pfipri(7€ 

52 

y€id)pas 

83116 

die^ipijv 

2676 

ddXos 

8 


* The words marked with an asterisk are omitted by Liddell and Soott 
(in the last edition) and Sophocles. 
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iyK\ri<Tis 

9 

iHiXcopa 

94, 95 

*kVT€\\{LpLOS 

13 

mm 

12088 

♦iyroXAptos 

13 

TpoffTarela 

63 

kirl T<av ^pyo)v 

9 

irpcbriy 

147 

kinWuv 

54. 55 

irpcoToyiLpta 

9 

*kicvrpowfi 

1388 

♦iruict^eXXds 

63226 

*^avdp€la 

51124 

(TaTtptlpivov 

58 



(rap8ovi)xtov 

57, 58 

48111 

apdpaybos 

58 

f>-n 

186 

avaTdXri 

61,62 

— nigrum theta 

186 ff.. 191 

cnrdTaXoSt (TTaraXcav 

61, 62 

i^e<apriT^s 

3861a 

airhbo) 

141198 

d(ap6,Kta 

181187 

(Tvvrdpca^ 

7997 

lacrTTis 

tVBCOV 

ItroToXirela 

58 

9, 157185 
62221 

Toirdftoj' 

bdKcvdoi 

57, 58 

57, 58 

tcMi<rap 

48 



*KaKkaxo>TOS 

46, 47 

X 

188 ff , 194 

KaKK^^LOV 

172 

Xapff€<n>at Plq, 

44 

^KOKKoijpiOV 

171 

*XP^PO> ^oikdaffLov* 

58 

Kapxn^^vios 

57, 58 

^IrrjfpLarijs 

74, 7465 

KTjpcopa 

95, 96 

1 4^(pos 74, 75, 185 ff . 

KpdrrjcTLS 

9 ff. 



KT&opai 

148 

1 


Kvvriyds 

3851a 

PHRASES AND PROVERBS 

papyaplrris 

58 

dvSpela (^avSpela) ci>s 6 i^Xios 51 


152 

fw rd ^Trrd [udXXoi^] rd dicrci) 23 

pkrptos} 

181188, 182195 

Kvpi TToXu Ppk^ov 

po>pcp Kal Paaiktl vdpos 

34, 35, 36 

*6\rip€pldLOV 

85125 

dypaipos 

3851 

6p6voia 

48 

irayl vaXaid ica#c4flrxaT€ 

45 

hvrm 

55 

wapd Paai\ko)s 6 vdpos 


6pKO)p6(TLa (rd) 

7, 738 

dypatpos 

38, 1442 

dpxn^riis 

33 

m'fj(T(a aoi Sttws volriaas 

59 



rd avKa crlKa XkytLV 

3482 

iraXatd irdpvii 

50 

tT&Kiiriae rov /larp^ytjt <r<S»ftaTos 

Tovrdicaicos 

31 

iiaai^cu. 39, 40, 42, 43 

rapdXcuKOV 

58 



T&frliKOVTa altered to dySaijicovTa 26 1 

See also Index V s v. Greek proverbs. 


* Name of a precious stone. 
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